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PREFACE 


A new history of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
has become a necessity within recent years. Three books 
have appeared as official histories of the denomination— 
The Wesleyan Manual by Rev. Luther Lee in 1863; a 
second volume bearing the same title, written by Rev. 
Joel Martin in 1889; and the History of American 
Wesleyan Methodism, written by Rev. A. T. Jennings in 
1902. All of these histories were appropriate to the 
Church of their day, but all are out of print and are 
therefore not available to the Church in general. Much 
has transpired in the life of the denomination since the 
time the last history of the Church was written more than 
thirty years ago, which we have recorded in this volume. 

It has been our intention to combine in the writing of 
this book in reasonable proportion elements of narrative 
and human interest, with the general facts and official 
records necessary to such a work. Biography of neces- 
sity takes a large place. Writing on this feature of 
history, Rev. A. T. Pierson says: “History is the most 
profitable of all studies, and biography is the key of his- 
tory. In the lives of men philosophy teaches us by exam- 
ples. In the analysis of character we detect the essential 
elements of success, and discern the causes of failure.” 
Continuing this thought, the familiar statement written by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson comes to mind, who said: “An in- 
stitution is the lengthened shadow of one man: as Mon- 
achism, of the hermit Anthony; the Reformation, of 
Luther; Quakerism, of Fox; Methodism, of Wesley. 
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Scipio, Milton called the ‘height of Rome;’ and all history 
resolves itself very easily into the biography of a few 
stout and earnest persons.” 


We have found the records of the Church abounding 
with deep and thrilling interest. The rock-ribbed convic- 
tions of the founders have laid strong hold upon us, even 
after ninety years and more have passed by. In our mind 
we have journeyed with the pioneers who went out into 
the states and into the territories of the new lands to face 
‘hardship and peril for the cause of Christ and the Church 
as they hewed out of the rough timber of unregenerated 
humanity the material that finally became the pillars of the 
Church. Names long forgotten in the oblivion of the old 
records have been brought forth that we may lend to the 
reading a reasonable effort of the imagination, surround- 
ing each character that appears with the labors and joys 
and sorrows of a life, in most cases, sincerely devoted to 
the service of God. 


It is needless to say that this has been a long task, 
calling for diligence in research and faithfulness in re- 
cording what has been of value. This part of the work 
covered several years, but there is a larger scope of time 
that entered into the task that goes back to childhood 
years, when by the family fireside we listened to the 
stories told by our parents and other ancestors of early 
days of the denomination, of religious debates and re- 
vival meetings, of the fleeing slaves and other incidents of 
the underground railroad that ran through the ancestral 
home. Wesleyan Methodist pastors, evangelists and 
school men came to our home back through the years 
from earliest childhood, and from them we caught a 
vision of loyalty and love for the Church that we believe 
to be valuable in the making of a life—and of a book. 
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The compiling of this history was delegated to the 
writer by the Book Committee in the annual session in 
February, 1927. The Bibliography suggests a partial list 
of authorities in which extensive research has been made. 
Great care has been exercised in an attempt to avoid 
errors or misquotations, and we trust this history will be 
found worthy of the cause of Christ we have sought to 
serve. . 

Our gratitude is hereby expressed to all who have 
assisted in any way in the gathering of this material, and 
especially to the Publisher, who assisted in conducting 
this book through the press and whose work results in the 
appearance of this volume in this fine and attractive form. 


Pele vicU lS DER 
Syracuse, New York 
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CHAPTER I 
THE FOUNDER OF METHODISM 


The formal beginning of Methodism as a religious 
denomination is described in the annals of the Church 
thus: “In the latter end of the year 1739 there came to 
Mr. Wesley in London eight or ten persons who appeared 
to be deeply convinced of sin, and earnestly groaning for 
redemption. . . . That he might have more time for this 
great work he appointed a day when they might all come 
together, which from thence forward they did every week 
on Thursday in the evening. To these, and as many 
_ more as desired to join with them, (for their number in- 
creased daily) he gave those advices from time to time 
which he judged most needful for them, and they always 
concluded their meetings with prayer suited to their 
several necessities. This was the rise of the Wesleyan 
Societies in Europe, then of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church of America.” 1. 

Rev. John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, was 
born June 17, 1703, died March 2, 1791, leaving behind 
him “a good library of books, a well worn preacher’s 
gown, a much abused reputation, and—the Methodist 
Church.” He was the fifteenth child of Samuel and 
Susanna Wesley. Charles Wesley, who was associated 
with his brother in practically all the great events of their 
life work, was the eighteenth child in the historical family 
of this English rector and his wife. An alert mind, great 
perseverance, good health and a kindly divine providence 
won for John Wesley a superior education, the best the 
schools and colleges of England afforded in his day. 


1. Wesleyan Methodist Discipline (1931) page 30. 
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sincere and pious were its followers in the early period 
of denominational life. 

In 1735 Mr. Wesley and his brother Charles were 
engaged by General Oglethorpe to work as missionaries 
in Georgia, his American colony, where the elder brother 
spent two and a half years in religious work according 
to the Church of England plan, laboring both among the 
white settlers and the Indians. He returned to England 
more than ever dissatisfied with his religious experience. 
In his Journal on the way back to England, John Wesley 
wrote: 

“I went to America to convert the Indians; but O who 
shall convert me! Who is he that will deliver me from this 
evil heart of unbelief? I have a fair summer religion; I 
can talk well, nay and believe myself, while no danger is 
present; but let death look me in the face and my spirit is 
troubled, nor can I say, ‘To die is gain.’” 1 

On his return to London he became interested in the 
theories of the Mystics, whose formula ran thus: “Love 
is all; all the commands beside are only means of love; 
you must choose those which you feel are means to you 
and use them as long as they are so.” Of his efforts 
to obtain peace by such methods he wrote: “I had no 
heart, no vigor, no zeal in obeying, continually doubting 
whether I was right or wrong, and never out of perplexi- 
ties and entanglements.” Delivered from the errors of 
the Mystics he pressed on in his search for saving faith, 
of which he wrote: “I want that faith which none has 
without knowing that he hath it.” He was greatly helped 
at this stage by several conversations with Peter Bohler, 
a minister of the Moravian Church, of whom Wesley 
wrote: “He amazed me more and more by the account 
he gave of the fruits of living faith, the holiness and 
happiness which he affirmed to attend it.” 

Mr. Wesley was converted on May 24th, 1738. Of 


1. Watson’s Life of Wesley, page 46, 
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this event that meant so much to him and to the world 
he wrote in his Journal: 

“T think it was about five this morning that I opened 
my Testament on those words: “There are given unto us 
exceeding great and precious promises, that by these ye 
might be partakers of the divine nature. Just as I went 
out I opened it again on those words, ‘Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God.’ . . . In the evening I went 
very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate Street, where 
one was reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans. About a quarter before nine, while he was des- 
cribing the change which God works through faith in Christ, 
I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone for salvation: and an assurance was 
given me that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from ‘the law of sin and death.’ I began to pray 
with all my might for those who had in a more especial 
manner despitefully used me, and persecuted me. I then 
testified openly to all there what I now first felt in my 
heart. But it was not long before the enemy suggested, 
‘This cannot be faith, for where is thy joy?’ Thén was I 
taught that peace and victory over sin are essential to faith 
in the Captain of our salvation: but, that as to transports 
of joy, that usually attend the beginning of it, especially in 
those who have mourned deeply, God sometimes giveth, 
sometimes withholdeth them, according to the counsels of 
His will.” 1 

Gone were the old days of defeat and fruitless 
searching for God’s grace. He had found the secret of 
appropriating the things of God. Without further com- 
ment we add his testimony on that subsequent experience 
of entire sanctification, which was the first blessing he 
and his brother Charles started out to obtain, and as they 
pursued the way the steps of repentance, justification by 
faith alone, and then holiness became clear. In Vol. 1, 
page 516, of his Journals, he says: “A pleasing thought 
passed through my mind: it was this, that J was saved 
from the remains of sin. As yet, I have felt no returns 


1. Journal, quoted in Watson’s Life of Wesley, page 53. 
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Where the Name “ Methodist’ Originated 


The names of the young men seated eat the table are, reading from the left, 
Clayton, Ingham, Charles Wesley, Morgan, and Hervey. John Wesley is standing at 
the head of the table, Thomas Broughton is sitting at the left of John Wesley, and 
George Whitefield is the next to Mr. Wesley on the right. The other young men are 
Mr. Wesley’s pupils. The name ‘‘Methodist” is now applied to more than thirty mil- 


lion church members throughout the world. 
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thereot..”. Again, on page /13/7, Vol. 2, he says: “For 
months past I have felt as if in the possession of perfect 
love; not a moment’s desire of anything but God.” On 
page 152 of the same volume he breaks out in a rapture 
of praise: “I would not live always; hail! happy death; 
nothing but holiness, perfect love, and then glory for 
me.” In Vol. 7, page 38 he wrote: “Many years since 
I saw that without holiness no man shall see the Lord. 
I began by following after it, and inciting all with whom 
I had any intercourse to do the same. Ten years after 
God gave me a clearer vision than I had before of the 
way how to attain it, namely, by faith in the Son of God. 
And immediately I declared to all, ‘We are saved from 
sin, we are made holy by faith’ This I testified in pri- 
vate, in public, in print, and God confirmed it by a thou- 
sand witnesses.” 

On the subject of the essential doctrines of Meth- 
odism, Mr. Wesley wrote: “My doctrines are simply the 
common fundamental principles of Christianity,’ and 
again he said, “Our main doctrines, which include all the 
rest, are repentance, faith and holiness. The first of 
these we account, as it were, the porch of religion; the 
next, the door; the third, religion itself.” 1. 

; 1. Stevens’ History of Methodism, page 327. 


CHAPTER II 
METHODISM IN AMERICA 


One may think of Methodism as a tree, with the 
main trunk taking root in England in the life of its 
founders, and with branches striking out from the par- 
ent stem in various countries and times. | 

In 1760, among the emigrants from the Old World 
to the New, came Philip Embury, his wife, his cousin, 
Mrs. Barbara Heck and other Methodists from Limerick, 
Ireland to New York City. Embury had been a class- 
leader and a local preacher in Ireland. He is described as 
being “quiet, diffident and melancholy,’ and in the new 
surroundings he drifted along without any definite re- 
ligious responsibility. Five years later another company 
arrived with other Methodists among them, one of whom 
was Barbara Heck’s brother. She visited frequently with 
these families, and one day found the men playing cards. 
“With majestic energy she threw the cards into the fire 
and earnestly set before them their duty and their error.” 
She hastened to the house of her cousin and said: “Broth- 
er Embury, you must preach to us, or we shall all go to 
hell, and God will require our blood at your hands!’ 
Alarmed and astonished Embury replied, “How can I 
preach? for I have neither a house nor a congregation.” 
The zealous woman replied: “Preach in your own house 
and to your own company first.” Securing his consent 
to this, she went out and brought together four persons, 
herself making five in the congregation. This service 
was held in 1766, and those present enrolled their names 
in a class and agreed to meet regularly for worship. 
Soon Embury’s house could not hold all who wished to 
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attend, and a room was rented as a preaching place—a 
rigging loft in Williams street, sixty by eighteen feet. 
Captain Webb suddenly appeared in one of their services, 
in military uniform, and with his sword at his side. He 
soon introduced himself as a Methodist from England, 
approved by Wesley and ready to help them in their work. 
He was barrack-master in Albany, and hearing of Em- 
bury’s work he came to help them. 

The loft became too small for the growing congre- 
gation. Once again the courage of Barbara Heck led 
the way, this time in the plans for a chapel, which was 
constructed of stone on John Street, forty-two by sixty 
feet, and was called “Wesley Chapel,” the first of the 
structures now perpetuated in the historical John Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Philip Embury, who was 
a carpenter, made the pulpit and from it preached at the 
dedication, October 30th, 1768. New York City had then 
a population of twenty thousand people. Of these at 
least a thousand came together in the building and in the 
space at the front for the dedication. Captain Webb 
contributed thirty pounds on the cost of the building, and 
loaned three hundred. About the time the chapel was 
ready to use he had been retired from military duty on a 
good salary and was free to travel extensively, preaching 
and organizing classes which grew into Methodist church- 
es. He carried Methodism to Philadelphia, where he 
formed a class of seven members and preached for them 
in a sail-loft in 1768 and 1769. In 1770 he urged and 
aided the building of St. George’s, the first Methodist 
church in Philadelphia. 

At about the same time the work was started in these 
cities, Robert Strawbridge, an Irishman with the fire and 
zeal of the Celts in his blood, landed in Frederick county, 
Maryland, and after preaching in his own house, he form- 
ed a society, and built a log meeting house on Sam’s Creek 
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near his home. He traveled extensively, and among the 
many converts won by him was Richard Owen, the first 
native American preacher among the Methodists. When 
the Revolutionary War broke up the services of the regu- 
lar Episcopalian clergymen in this country, Strawbridge 
administered the sacraments independently and would not 
heed the counsel of Francis Asbury, the only one of Wes- 
ley’s English preachers to remain throughout the period 
of the war. For this his name seems to have been drop- 
ped from the list of preachers. Asbury could not endure 
insubordination. 

Such labors as we have described were repeated many 
hundreds of times on the part of these pioneers. Urged 
by the Methodists in America, Wesley sent over several 
preachers to occupy these extensive circuits. A member 
of the New York church wrote that they needed “an 
able, experienced preacher,’ and as to his passage money 
“we will sell our coats and shirts to procure it.” They 
believed “such a flame should soon be kindled as would 
never stop until it reached the great South Sea.” 

Francis Asbury, the son of an English farmer, was 
converted while at prayer in his father’s barn. His re- 
corded testimony was, “I believe that the Lord pardoned 
my sins and justified my soul.” He began as an itinerant 
preacher at the age of twenty-one, and when the Holy 
Spirit had impressed upon him that America was des- 
tined to be his field of labor, and this was ratified and en- 
forced by the appointment to this field by Wesley, he em- 
barked for the New World September 4th, 1771. Other 
missionaries sent by Wesley both preceded and followed 
Asbury, but we choose to mention his labors as being the 
most fruitful in America. The historian says: “He was 
severe and self-denying, never surprised, afraid or dis- 
couraged. Physical toil and hardship had no terror for 
him. He was always on the move; he read men quickly, 


DEATH OF REV. JOHN WESLEY 


“The Best of All Is— God Is With Us!”’ 


Mr. Wesley died in his house, City Road, London, March 2, 1791, in his 88th 
year. He had preached his last sermon February 22, and thus almost literally ‘‘ceased 
at once to work and live.” On the day before he died, he sang “I’ll praise my 
Maker while I’ve breath.” He bade farewell to the many friends who clustered around 
his bed. As others entered the room he tried to speak, but finding they could not 
understand him, he summoned all his strength and lifting up his dying arms in token 
of victory, and raising his feeble voice in holy triumph, he cried again and again: 
“The best of all is, God is with us!” 
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and easily won and controlled tempers. . . . This was the 
tireless man who was to be the Wesley of America.” (1.) 
He landed in Philadelphia and the same evening attended 
services in St. George’s Church, hearing a sermon by 
Joseph Pilmoor. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church of America had its 
official beginning in the Christmas Conference in Decem- 
ber, 1784. Rev. Francis Asbury wrote of that meeting: 
“The design of organizing the Methodists into an Inde- 
pendent Episcopal Church was opened to the preachers 
present, and it was agreed to call a General Conference, 
to meet at Baltimore the ensuing Christmas.” (2.) There 
were then six hundred Methodists in America, and ten 


preachers. 


1. The Story of Methodism by A. B. Hyde, page 364. 
2. Asbury’s Journal, Vol. 1, page 484. 


CHAPTER III 
METHODISM AND SLAVERY 


One of the problems that tested the soul of Meth- 
odism in America after the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was the moral issue involved in American slavery. 
On this subject James M. Buckley says in his History of 
Methodism: 

“From its foundation in the United States until the year 
1800, Methodism had testified against slavery as a moral 
evil. Many of its enactments were uncompromising, and all 
were beyond the position taken by other churches and in 
advance of public sentiment; although very soon after the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was organized concessions be- 
gan to be made in view of the necessities of the South.” 1 

If Methodism in America had followed this early un- 
compromising attitude toward evil in general and slavery 
and the liquor habit in particular, there would have been 
no occasion for the rise of the American branch of Wes- 
leyan Methodism, whose story we are recording. But 
since we have its story to tell it gives us pleasure to fol- 
low this brief survey of the beginnings of Methodism in 
England and in America with the heroic labors of the 
Wesleyan branch of Methodism, in which we have the 
honor of membership and whose spirituality and success 
we cherish. | 

In this history of the Church we shall find it neces- 
sary to devote considerable attention to the moral aspects 
of American slavery, for it is a vital part of the story in 
its early period. We trust this recital will not be without 
value in developing faith and perseverance in meeting 


other issues that are still with us. 
1. History of Methodism. Vol. II. by James M. Buckley, page 1. 
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The enslavement of the Negro race in America began 
in 1619, when the Virginia colony bought from the mas- 
ter of a Dutch trading vessel twenty negroes. On Janu- 
ary Ist, 1863, the Emancipation Proclamation issued by 
President Abraham Lincoln declared that slavery must 
cease, and it is believed there were as many as four mil- 
lions of slaves set free by the process of emancipation 
that grew out of that document. At first slavery existed 
in practically all the colonies, but slave labor ceased to be 
profitable in the manufacturing and commercial pursuits 
of the northern colonies, and it passed away. But in the 
southern colonies, which remained agricultural, cotton 
growing came to be the main industry, and the prices paid 
for slaves, and their labor combined to develop a great 
economic problem. They represented wealth and luxury, 
and all that money can buy. 


Slavery came also to be a social problem. John 
Clark Ridpath says: “Slave-ownership was imbedded in 
Southern society. The separation between the laboring 
and the non-laboring class was not only a separation of 
race, but it was a separation of condition. The condition 
had become hereditary. Slavery came to be regarded as 
a natural, rightful and necessary part of the best social 
organization in the world. Seeing themselves lifted 
above the servile class, the slaveholders came to look upon 
the system of free labor and the free laborers of the 
North with contempt. . . . The danger of disunion 
springing from this cause was fully manifested in the 
Missouri agitation of 1820, 21. Threats of dissolving the 
Union were freely and recklessly made, both in the South 
and the North; in the South because of the proposed re- 
jection of Missouri as a slave-holding state; in the North 
because of the proposed enlargement of the dominion of 
slavery.” 1. 


1. Ridpath’s History of the U. S., page 376. 
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And it was a moral problem. Quoting further from 
Ridpath: “The conscience of the nation began to strug- 
gle, and the belief was more and more entertained that 
slavery was a civil and social crime per se, and ought to 
be destroyed.” 

To record the history of the various plans and issues 
and compromises that appeared in Congress from 1820 to 
1860 would be beyond the limits of this volume, and we 
must confine our attention to one group, namely, those 
who believed in the abolition of slavery by government 
purchase and emancipation, or by any other practical 
method. They were known as “abolitionists” for this 
reason, although enmity against them was so _bitter at 
times that names much less kindly than that were often 
used. 


As we now know, a peaceable abolishing of slavery 
was not the method by which it disappeared, and perhaps 
any such type of abolition would have been impossible, so 
great was the determination of the South to keep its 
slaves. But knowing as we do the terrible costs of the 
War of the Great Rebellion, the ideals of the abolitionists 
certainly bear the test of time and experience. It has 
been estimated that the Civil War cost on the Union 
side the lives of more than 360,000 men who were killed 
in battle or died from wounds and disease. The losses 
on the Confederate side were probably equal. The cost 
in money has been estimated at eight billion dollars; the 
cost to the Union being five billions, and to the South 
three billions, estimating that the loss to masters caused 
by the freeing of slaves was approximately two billions 
of dollars. 1. 

In 1833 England completed her obolition reforms by 
passing the Emancipation Act, which put an end to slav- 
ery in her colonies (it had already been outlawed in her 

1. Forman’s Advanced American History (1924) pages 407, 409. 
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other domains). This act provided for the payment of 
as much as twenty million pounds to the owners of slaves 
for the purpose of setting them free. England’s example 
served to inspire zeal in the efforts of the abolitionists in 
America. In particular, Wilberforce and others, begin- 
ning in 1782, and to which John Wesley lent his aid, 
offered a good example to American Methodists to take 
up the cause of the slave in their own country and church. 


Something of the spirit and zeal of the abolitionists 
may be observed in the language used by William Lloyd 
Garrison of Massachusetts in the first number of The 
Liberator, an anti-slavery paper which he founded and 
published in Boston from 1831 to 1865. He said: 

“T will be as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as 
justice. On this subject I do not wish to think, or speak, 
or write with moderation . . . I am in earnest—I will not 
equivocate—I will not excuse—I will not retreat a single 
inch—and I will be heard.” 

The interest of Wendell Phillips, a brilliant young 
lawyer of Boston, was aroused in this movement by the 
spectacle of Garrison in the hands of a mob in Boston, 
as he was being dragged along the street with a halter 
around his body. Phillips was a Harvard graduate, the 
son of a mayor of the city, and a great orator. His law 
practice suffered by his espousal of the anti-slavery cause, 
and he became a lyceum lecturer, repeating many times 
his famous lecture, “The Lost Arts.’ He lived to see 
the abolishing of American slavery, a cause in which he 
rendered valiant service. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker poet of New 
England, devoted his talents earnestly in writing against 
slavery. In a conversation with Rev. L. C. Matlack he 
told of an anti-slavery meeting in Boston, at which he 
first met Rev. Orange Scott. He said: “We had listened 
with intense interest to the thrilling eloquence of George 
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Thompson, and Henry B. Stanton had put forth one of 
his happiest efforts. A crowded assembly had been 
chained to their seats for hours. It was near ten o'clock 
in the evening. A pause ensued; the audience became 
unsettled, and many were moving toward the door, pur- 
posing to retire. A new speaker arose. He was a plain- 
looking man, and seemed rather to hesitate in the few ob- 
servations he first offered. An increasing disposition to 
listen evidently encouraged him, and he became animated 
and lively, eliciting demonstrations of applause. Spurred 
on by this, he continued with increasing interest evident 
on the part of his hearers, who now resigned themselves 
willingly to his powerful appeals, responding at short in- 
tervals in thunders of applause. To many his illustra- 
tions were new and startling. . . . Upon inquiry we heard 
the name of O. Scott, now so well known among the 
ablest advocates of the slave’s cause.” 


CHAPTER IV 
LIFE AND LABORS OF ORANGE SCOTT 

We have now the name of Rev. Orange Scott be- 
fore us, and we pause to tell in brief the story of his life 
thus far. He was born February 13, 1800 in Vermont, 
the oldest of a family of eight. His father worked as a 
day laborer for farmers and as a woodsman, was always 
poor, never a landowner, moved frequently, and as a re- 
sult his children had very meager educational and religious 
advantages. Orange Scott and his younger brothers 
were put to labor as soon as they were old enough to 
labor to any profit, and he reckoned in later life that his 
school days only totaled thirteen months, scattered 
throughout the years until he was twenty-one. In his 
ability to acquire knowledge from such books as came 
into his hands, and in the eagerness and perseverance 
that marked his development as a minister and reformer, 
one is reminded of Abraham Lincoln, who was born in 
1809 and lived through the same period of national life. 

He was powerfully awakened to his need of salvation 
in his twenty-first year as he was at work in a field, and 
as he meditated on the great questions of life, he thought 
of God, of eternity, of his sins, of the uncertainty of life. 
Under the power of this awakening produced by the Holy 
Spirit he came, as he said, “to the decided and determined 
resolution to seek God until I found Him precious to 
my soul.” Immediately he knelt to pray, the first time 
in his life, and commenced forthwith to read the Bible, 
and attend church services as a seeker of salvation. This 
awakening took place in August, 1820, and in the follow- 
ing month he was converted in a camp meeting held by 
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the Methodists in Barre, Vermont. He appeared at the 
camp meeting on Saturday morning, just as an invitation 
was being given “for serious persons to go forward for 
prayers.” He had just arrived, but he went forward 
with many others. “It was a powerful season” he wrote, 
“and several were made happy in the love of God. I, 
however, remained in darkness and distress.’ He ac- 
cepted every invitation as a seeker and on Sunday night 
was powerfully converted. He said: “I spent that night, 
principally, in prayer for mourners, and in exhorting and 
inviting penitents to believe on Christ. I commenced 
laboring in the vineyard at once. The meeting continued 
all night. Many were converted, and many went away 
seeking the Lord deeply sorrowing.” 

He united with the Methodist Episcopal Church im- 
mediately and entered upon the work of the itinerant 
ministry by the usual process of advancement. His min- 
istry was very fruitful and his advancement was rapid. 
In the twenty-two years he was a member of that body 
he served effectively as a “circuit rider,’ was a presiding 
elder for six years and was elected as a delegate to three 
of the General Conferences of his church. His biographer 
states that he sold $15,000 worth of books for the Meth- 
odist Book Concern during his labors as presiding elder. 

In the summer of 1833 he first learned of the exis- 
tence of the Abolition Society from Rev. H. H. White, 
pastor at Springfield, Mass., with whom he was visiting 
at the home of a parishioner. His work in the ministry, 
and his preparations for its offices had so fully engaged 
his attention that he said: “Being wholly devoted to the 
one idea of saving souls I omitted to examine, faithfully 
and critically, as I should, the condition of the country in 
respect to great moral evils. Indeed I scarcely knew that 
slavery existed at all.’ Learning from Mr. White of the 
work of Garrison, on his next visit to Boston he sub- 
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scribed for The Liberator, bought books on the subject, 
and with characteristic thoroughness studied the question 
during the following year. In 1834 he wrote his first 
article against slavery, and soon was engaged in a public 
discussion through the press on the evils of slavery, hav- 
ing as opponents Prof. Whedon and Dr. Fisk. He be- 
gan, also, to lecture on the subject in Worcester, Lowell 
and Springfield, in the first of which his meeting was 
broken up by a mob. His biographer says: 

“He read the burning rebukes of John Wesley declaring 
the slave trade ‘the sum of all villanies,’ and expressing it 
as his opinion that ‘all slave-holders were exactly on a level 
with men-stealers.’ He heard the voice of Francis Asbury 
in earnest ejaculation, saying, ‘O Lord, banish the infernal 
spirit of slavery from Thy dear Zion!’ . . . His Spirit was 
aroused within him. He longed to have the denomination 
return to the old paths, and he taxed the indomitable 
energy of his mind, which had never faltered in the field 
of action to labor for the promotion of this glorious result 
—to turn many to righteous sentiments and action on this 
subject.” 1 

He attended the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Cincinnati in 1836 as a delegate 
from the New England Annual Conference. The subject 
of slavery was an important issue at that conference. 
Fraternal delegates from the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
ference of England were present, and among other mat- 
ters mentioned slavery and hoped that it would disappear 
in America as it had in England. Orange Scott moved 
to have the address printed in the periodicals of the 
Church. Dr. Bangs opposed the printing of that part 
that referred to slavery. The motion to print was laid 
on the table and it was finally voted down. This served 
to open the discussion on slavery and abolition. Numer- 
ous memorials were received on slavery, one in particular 
was read by Rev. Joseph A. Merrill, signed by two hun- 

1. The Life of Orange Scott by L. C, Matlack, page 69. 
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dred ministers, praying for the restoration of the original 
rule against slavery. These were passed to the Com- 
mittee on Slavery, and since only two of this committee 
were abolitionists, the report was unfavorable to any ac- 
tion. A motion was made to ask the writers of the Pas- 
toral Address to incorporate an article on “Abolition.” 
Orange Scott moved to add “and another on slavery.” 
This led to the withdrawal of the former motion. 

The next day a delegate from the Baltimore Confer- 
ence presented a series of resolutions in which it was re- 
cited that two members of the conference had lectured on 
modern abolitionism at a meeting they attended. He pro- 
posed that it be: 

“Resolved, by the delegates of the Annual Conferences 
in General Conference assembled, that they disapprove, in 
the most unqualified sense, the conduct of the two mem- 
bers,’ and 

“Resolved, by the delegates . . . that they are decid- 
edly opposed to modern abolitionism, and wholly disclaim 
any right, wish, or intention to interfere in the civil and 
political relation between master and slave, as it exists in 
the slave-holding States of the Union.” (Mr. Storrs and 
Mr. Norris, both of New England, had attended a meeting 
of the Cincinnati Anti-Slavery Society, and each had spoken 
at the meeting.) 


A heated discussion ensued on the part of those who 
defended slavery. Somebody moved that the names of 
the two offending delegates be inserted. Some thought 
this too severe, that there was some danger that they 
might be lynched if their names were generally known. 
Rev. Wm. Smith, a delegate from Richmond, Virginia 
spoke “most vehemently,’ and declared as his wish: ‘Let 
them be brought forth in all the length and breadth of 
their damning iniquity.” The amendment to insert the 
names was voted down and the discussion continued on 
the main question, lasting two days. Mr. Scott was the 
main speaker in defense of the two men. Quoting Mr. 
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J. G. Birney in the Cincinnati Philanthropist we read: 

“Mr. Scott of Massachusetts obtained the floor, and 
commenced a calm and dispassionate examination of the 
resolutions. He began by asking the patience of members, 
as he would probably do the principal part of the speaking 
on behalf of the abolitionists who were in the conference. 
It was a noble and lofty effort; calm, dignified, generous, 
Christian. He showed no waspishness, nor petulence against 
those who differed with him, and who had been so prodigal 
in their reprobation of abolitionists. He was several times 
interrupted by his impatient adversaries—yet his calmness 
and self-possession were in no measure disturbed, even for 
a moment.” 


He took the ground that slavery is morally wrong. 
By quoting from Wesley, Clarke and others of the church 
fathers he showed that abolitionism is not modern, said 
there were other matters of importance to consider as 
well as the peace of the Church, cited the success of 
England in its abolishing of slavery. When the vote was 
about to be taken Mr. Scott moved to amend the second 
resolution by adding, after the words: “That they are 
decidedly opposed to modern abolitionism” the following 
— “and that we also disapprove of slavery.” Another 
suggested that it were better to quote from their Dis- 
cipline in the amendment, to which Mr. Scott immediately 
agreed and offered in place of his original amendment 
the words, “and that we are as much as ever convinced 
of the evil of slavery.” Great objection was raised to 
this, and the discussion was off again on the “irrepressible 
conflict.” Mr. Smith of Virginia thought that slave- 
holders were un-Christianized by such declarations as 
were made in support of this amendment, and when Mr. 
Scott arose to ask if the speaker were referring to him. 
he replied “I have no more to do with that brother than 
if he did not exist,” and added that he wished that he 
(Scott) was in heaven. The amendment was voted 
down and a little later the resolutions were passed cen- 
suring the two delegates. 
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Thinking it might serve the cause so dear to him, 
Orange Scott immediately prepared the debate for print- 
ing and had it distributed in pamphlet form before the 
conference closed. Mr. Winans of Mississippi read the 
pamphlet and thought he detected some incorrect state- 
ments in it, and once again the fat was in the fire in the 
form of another “Resolution,” to the effect that the report 
was “palpably false and calculated to make an impression 
to the injury of the characters of some of the members 
engaged in the aforesaid discussion; is an outrage on the 
dignity of this body, and meriting unqualified reprehen- 
sion.” 

When Mr. Winans had concluded his remarks Mr. 
Scott arose and stated that he was the author of the 
pamphlet. He desired time to prepare to defend himself 
against the charges made, and asked for a copy of the 
resolution and the charges made against him. These 
were refused. The following day, after several post- 
ponements Mr. Scott was permitted to speak just be- 
fore the hour for adjournment. His defense was, in 
brief, that he thought that the address might serve a 
useful purpose, since his arguments had been answered 
only in part, and that superficially, and the speeches of 
some of the brethren in the opposition had not been an- 
swered by brethren on his side of the question. He 
complained of the severity of the charges. Mr. Winans 
had stated that the author of the pamphlet must either 
be a “reckless incendiary or a non compos mentis.” Mr. 
Scott said if he had set fire to the city of Cincinnati he 
could hardly have been treated with more severity, and if 
he had misstated any matter in his written address report- 
ing the debate, he should be asked to make correction, 
and not be accused of “barefaced, glaring and palpable 
falsehood.” Mr. Scott moved to insert his name, but 
this was not adopted. When the vote was taken Mr. 
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Winan’s resolution passed by 97 yeas and 19 nays. 

The conference settled into its routine of business 
but when the Pastoral Address by the Bishops was read, 
the great controversy again appeared. In the reading it 
was heard: “Whatever authority Congress may exercise 
over slavery in the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories it has no power to touch the subject in the States.” 
Mr. Early of Virginia moved to strike out the part that 
related to the District of Columbia and the territories, 
since, as he believed, this was a disputed question. One 
is amazed at the perseverance and courage of Mr. Scott, 
for we find the record of his entering into this discussion, 
attempting to hold the ground that Congress did have 
supervision of the District of Columbia and the terri- 
tories, and over the question of slavery in those places. 
For this he came in for further rebuke. Mr. Roszell 
spoke to the effect that “He did not think God ever 
suffered another such a man to be connected with 
such a body; his conduct is ridiculous.” Mr. Payne of 
Alabama said he hoped no brother would disgrace him- 
self by replying to Mr. Scott. (The presiding Bishop 
here said “No personalities.) It should be observed that 
Mr. Scott was simply speaking in favor of the report of 
the committee as read, which was composed of the Bish- 
ops of the Church, and one of them was a slaveholder. 
This Pastoral Address also contained the following pro- 
nouncement on the subject of abolition: 

“We have been agitated much in some portions of our 
work with the very excitable subject of what is called 
Abolitionism. . . . We have come to the solemn con- 
viction that the only safe, scriptural, and prudent way for 
us, both as ministers and people to take is, wholly to re- 
frain from this agitating subject.” This was adopted by 
the conference and signed by the four Bishops—Roberts, 
Soule, Hedding and Andrew. 
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With this official decision as their guide, the Bishops 
presiding in the Annual Conferences laid a strong hand 
on the abolitionists in the Church. In the New England 
Conference of 1837 Bishop Waugh refused to put a mo- 
tion to refer memorials on slavery to a committee, and at 
the same time would not admit of an appeal from his 
rulings. In another session Bishop Hedding declined to 
allow the appointment of a committee on slavery unless 
the conference would comply with six conditions he 
named. The conference did not comply and he made a 
long address in which he condoned slavery. He declared 
he ‘was not authorized to be the instrument of passing 
various resolutions which even imply that they (slave- 
holders) are all sinners.’ In 1838 the Pittsburgh and 
Michigan Conferences passed resolutions condemning 
abolitionist activities. These incidents are quoted as ex- 
amples of the determination then prevailing in the Church 
to keep down anti-slavery sentiment. Similar examples 
could be quoted at great length, such as the action of the 
Philadelphia Conference, in 1838, which charged Mr. 
Scott with “inveighing bitterly against the Church and 
wounding her peace,’ and they earnestly recommended to 
everybody to “discourage the objects of said Scott.” 

It should be said that opposition to the governmental 
policies of the Methodist Episcopal Church was not an 
original feature of the abolition movement within that 
church, but it grew with the exercise of oppressive meas- 
ures. It was found that presiding elders could rule out 
of the Quarterly Conference business any measures they 
did not wish to hear, likewise Bishops presiding in the 
Annual Conferences refused to recognize persons who 
desired to enter on the records their opposition to slavery. 

With the same courage that led Mr. Scott to attack 
slavery, he began to work for a reform within the con- 
struction of the church government, which we shall not 
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trace at length, since it appears in his ideals for the new 
Church later to be set forth. This was used by his 
opponents who charged him with bringing schism into 
the Church. As a result many sincere abolitionists be- 
came intimidated, and the number who finally left the 
Methodist Episcopal Church with Mr. Scott was very 
small. As the years passed by some of the reforms in 
church polity advocated by Mr. Scott were adopted by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Although he did not 
live to see the passing of slavery, he was present as a. 
visitor at the General Conference of 1844, which met in 
New York City, when the great controversy over slavery 
appeared again and caused the separation of the Meth- 
odist Church into the two branches, North and South. 
Bishop McTyeire in his History of the Methodist Church, 
South, says: “From the gallery of Green Street Church, 
the redoubtable Orange Scott looked down upon a strange 
scene. He saw men valiantly fighting his battles who 
had once fought him. The few original abolitionists in 
the conference kept quiet. They had put the laboring 
oar into the hands of the so-called conservatives, who 
were succumbing to the so-called spirit of the age.” 
Following the General Conference in Cincinnati in 
1836, Mr. Scott was described in the journals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church as guilty of falsehood in 
connection with his printed address. The New England 
Conference in its next annual session beginning July 19, 
1836, expressed their confidence in the following state- 
ment: “In view of all the facts Brother Scott’s charac- 
ter for truth and veracity stands fair and unimpeached.” 
But Bishop Hedding, who presided in the New England 
Conference that year, called him to account for his anti- 
slavery activities and informed him he could not be con- 
tinued in his office as presiding elder of the Providence 
district, which he had served two years, unless he would 
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give a pledge to refrain from writing and lecturing on 
slavery and abolition. Mr. Scott says: “I told him plainly 
I could not pledge where conscience was concerned; of 
course I was rejected.” 1. 


He received an appointment as pastor in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, for the following year, and was able to re- 
port a fruitful year of soul-winning, with one hundred and 
twenty persons received into the Church. At the follow- 
ing Annual Conference he took a supernumerary relation- 
ship and for the next few years was engaged under the 
auspices of the American Anti-Slavery Society as a lec- 
turer and organizer. He traveled extensively and fre- 
quently attended the sessions of the various Annual Con- 
ferences of his Church, where he was at times well re- 
ceived, and at other times greatly opposed by the Bishops 
and others. 

At the session of the New England Conference of 
1838, in Boston, Bishop Hedding, who presided, preferred 
charges against Mr. Scott on matters based on his pub- 
lished letters and articles criticizing the Bishop. The 
charges were not sustained by the vote of the conference 
and the Bishop signified his intention to carry the case up 
to the next General Conference. In a later session the 
Bishop and Mr. Scott each spoke for a four hour period 
on the great controversy, and the historian states that Mr. 
Scott, during the time allotted to him for his defense was 
interrupted one hundred times by the Bishop making 
statements and explanations. 

The General Conference of 1840 met in Baltimore, 
Maryland. Mr. Scott was again a delegate and in the 
session presented more than thirty memorials against 
slavery. One of these was from New York City. It 
was handed to him for presentation with the claim that it 
was signed by 1154 members of the Church in that place. 

1. Life of Orange Scott, page 110. 
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Dr. Nathan Bangs, chairman of the committee on slav- 
ery, sent this paper back to New York for investigation, 
and after a few days a Protest was brought to Baltimore 
by two messengers. The Protest charged the Memorial 
from New York with “fraud and forgeries,’ and stated 
that it was ‘‘an imposture and a libel.” The reading of 
the Protest was considered a great triumph for those who 
wished to discredit the abolition cause. It especially re- 
flected on Mr. Scott, who presented it, although he had 
nothing to do with its preparation. He arose and stated 
that the paper had been handed to him by a brother whom 
he believed to be trustworthy, and that what statements 
he may have made as to the memorial being signed by 
Methodists only was not from personal knowledge but 
on what he supposed to be good authority. He offered 
some explanations as to how mistakes may be made with- 
out a purpose to deceive, when several persons circulate a 
petition. He mentioned other petitions that he knew to 
be fully reliable, and stated that he wanted nothing but 
what was open and fair. 

Much excitement and discussion followed the read- 
ing of the Protest to the conference, after which it was 
returned to the committee on slavery. Mr. Scott was a 
member of that committee and it fell to his lot to with- 
stand severe criticism. G. F. Pierce of Georgia proposed 
that the committee recommend to the conference that 
Mr. Scott be expelled as an unworthy member. This 
motion, however, was laid on the table. On the final 
report of the committee Mr. Scott asked to speak, and the 
rule limiting speakers to fifteen minutes was suspended in 
his favor. The official reporter of the conference said of 
his address in the New York Christian Advocate: “The 
speaker’s manner throughout was dispassionate and con- 
ciliatory, and his whole address was free from offensive 
or inflammatory epithets. He was heard with the great- 
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est respect and attention by the body, and by a very large 
audience, which had convened to listen to the debate on 
this theme.” 

At this session William A. Smith of Virginia, pro- 
posing some pro-slavery measures said: “If you hold 
slavery to be a moral evil, hands off that brother (point- 
ing to Mr. Scott) ; you ought not to condemn him but to 
cover him. . . . If slavery be a moral evil he reasons 
like a philosopher . . . and the conclusion is irresistible 
that it ought to be immediately abandoned.’ He con- 
tended that it was not a moral evil and made an effort 
to have all unfavorable mention of slavery taken out of 
the Discipline. . 

In the winter of 1840 Mr. Scott’s health failed and 
he resigned his pastorate at Lowell, Massachusetts and 
moved to Newbury, Vermont, where he engaged in manu- 
al labor and wrote occasionally for the press. In this 
period of reflection he pondered deeply the problems in- 
volved in the controversies in which he had engaged. He 
wrote as his conclusions: “Men of ardent temperament 
like myself are exceedingly liable to over act, and not 
always exercise sufficient prudence in the manner of de- 
bate.” From this retirement he wrote in February, 1841, 
in Zion's Watchman: “I have little hope that the Church 
will ever be reformed in relation to slavery,” and in June 
of the following year: “There is therefore no alternative 
but to submit to things pretty much as they are, or 
secede.” On November 8th, 1842, Mr. Scott, Rev. Joth- 
am Horton and Rev. La Roy Sunderland withdrew from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and published their 
reasons at length in the first number of The True Wes- 
leyan, a weekly paper founded by Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Horton in Boston. In December Rev. Luther Lee and 
Rev. L. C. Matlack seceded, and plans were immediately 
launched for the calling of the Andover Convention, 
which we are next to consider. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH 
ORGANIZED 


The first formal meeting for the purpose of organiz- 
ing the Church was the now famous Andover Conven- 
tion, which met in Andover, Massachusetts, early in 1843. 
The announcement as printed in The True Wesleyan is 
as follows: 

“A Wesleyan Anti-Slavery Convention will be held in 
the Methodist Church in Andover, Massachusetts, on Wed- 
nesday, the first day of February, 1843, to commence at ten 
o’clock, A. M. The principal object of the Convention is to 
discuss principles, pass resolutions, and prepare for a grand 
rally in the Spring. 

“All, both ministers and laymen, who are in favor of 
the ultimate formation of a Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
free from Episcopacy and Slavery, are invited to attend and 
become members of the Convention. Those who may wish 
to attend as spectators will not be excluded. The Conven- 
tion will probably be in session two days. We hope to see 
our friends, who can conveniently attend, from all parts of 
New England.” 

This call was signed by Horton, Lee, Scott and Sun- 
derland. The minutes of this meeting reveal the names 
of nine ministers and forty-three laymen on the roll of 
members, all from the New England States. The Hon- , 
orable Seth Sprague, Senior and Junior, father and son | 
from Duxbury, Massachusetts, were active members, the ‘| 
younger man as the presiding officer and the elder as one 
of the vice-presidents. Orange Scott and Jotham Horton 
gave Boston as their address, Rev. L..C. Matlack and 
thirteen laymen from Providence, Rhode Island were 
present. It may be of interest to observe that the first 
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religious exercises of the Wesleyan Connection was the 
opening prayer of this Convention by Rev. L. C. Matlack. 
The names of Rev. Luther Lee from Andover and Rev. 
E. A. Rice from Lowell, Massachusetts, with a large dele- 
gation of laymen from these towns, appear in the roll of 
members. ‘Twenty-one resolutions were voted, appropri- 
ate to the expression of the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
body, and resolving to organize a new branch of Method- 
ism. They decided to hold another convention in Utica, 
New York, beginning the 3lst of May of the same year, 
to which friends in the non-slaveholding states were in- 
vited. A Committee of Correspondence was chosen, com- 
posed of Horton, Scott and Lee to assist the churches al- 
ready organized and ministers who desired to make pas- 
toral engagements. The same men, with William Blake- 
more, Seth Sprague, Jr., and S. R. Jackson were also 
made a committee to decide on the form of a Discipline 
and to publish the results of their deliberations in The 
True Wesleyan. 

A special resolution was addressed to a group in the 
state of Michigan, composed of twenty preachers and six 
hundred members, who had seceded from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church the previous year, and organized them- 
selves into a conference bearing the name “Wesleyan 
Methodists.” This body was invited to send delegates to 
the Utica Convention to assist in the general organization 
anticipated. 

The Utica Convention 

The convention as announced met in the city of 
Utica, in central New York, on May 31st and continued 
eight days. The officers were: President, Rev. Orange 
Scott of Boston; Vice-Presidents, Rev. Edward Smith of 
Pittsburgh and Rev. Jotham Horton of Boston; Sec- 
retaries, Robert McMurdry of Troy, Ohio and Rev. 
Porter R. Sawyer of Providence, Rhode Island. The roll 
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of members reveals the names of thirty-five ministers and 
one hundred seventeen laymen from nine states and Ire- 
land. Rev. George Peglar, pastor of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church in Utica that entertained the convention 
says in his autobiography: “There were present and act- 
ing in that body members or ministers, or both, from the 
following Churches: Methodist Episcopal, Methodist 
Protestant, Protestant Episcopal, Reformed Methodist, 
Primitive Methodist, Congregational Methodist, Free- 
Will Baptist, Congregational, Christian, and perhaps some 
others,” 1: 


The business was opened by the reading of the 
official call, which declared the purpose of the convention 
was “To form a Wesleyan Methodist Church . . . free 
from episcopacy and slavery, and embracing a system of 
itineracy under proper limitations and restrictions, with 
such disciplinary regulations as are necessary to preserve 
and promote experimental and practical godliness.” The 
convention met on Wednesday, and Friday was set apart 
as a day of fasting and prayer. It was generally recog- 
nized that the event was important, and the reading of 
the records impresses one with the seriousness of these 
devoted men as they proceeded with the work of organiz- 
ing a new Church. 


It is important that we should learn what we can of 
the men most active in promoting the cause, and who were 
present at the convention, although we find it difficult, 
after the passing of almost a century, to gather sufficient 
information to write worthily of them. 

The presiding officer, Rev. Orange Scott, was justly 
esteemed as the recognized leader in the movement. He 
was then in the prime of life, being forty-three years old, 
an orator, a good writer, a man of tireless energy, 
and an effective organizer. 

1. Life and Times of Rev. G. Peglar, page 407. 
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His biographer, L. C. Matlack, says of his work in 
this meeting: “A stranger entering the house while the 
Convention was in session would be first interested in the 
president—whose intelligent countenance and dignified 
demeanor, united with promptness and decision, fitted him 
exactly for his position, and was the subject of common 
observation. While apparently absorbed in the matter 
immediately before the convention, and ready to decide 
correctly on any point of order; he was evidently weigh- 
ing the subject under discussion, noting its tendencies and 
probable results, and prepared by a few words of con- 
ciliatory remark, to prevent the slightest rupture of good 
feeling and harmonious action.” 1. 


Another outstanding character was Rev. Luther Lee 
from Andover, Massachusetts. He had served as editor 
of one of the Christian Advocates in the Methodist 
Church, was an accomplished scholar, a keen debater, and 
for many years exercised a very pronounced leadership in 
the denomination. He became the author of several 
books in the course of study. His books on Systematic 
and Natural Theology are worthy of special mention. 


Rev. Edward Smith of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania was 
one of the most effective leaders in this and later assem- 
blies in the Connection. He is described as being of Irish 
ancestry, southern born, a man of noble appearance, more 
than six feet in height, a ready debater, a good theologian, 
a warm advocate of Methodist doctrine, a staunch re- 
former. He had been a presiding elder and was well in- 
formed on all the issues involved in the movement now 
being considered. 

From Michigan came Rev. Marcus Swift and Rev. 
William M. Sullivan as delegates of the Wesleyan Annual 
Conference in that state. A letter written by William 
Sullivan to his wife at the close of the convention is 

1. The Life of Orange Scott by L. C. Matlack, page 210. 
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printed in Martin’s Wesleyan Manual which records some 
interesting side-lights on the gathering. He wrote of 
Rev. Cyrus Prindle of western Vermont: “How often I 
have seen him weep during the convention as though he 
was grateful that so many friends of God were washing 
themselves entirely from all participancy in slave-hold- 
ing.’ On a later occasion George Peglar wrote of him 
as the “staid, far-seeing and clear-headed Cyrus Prindle.” 

Rev. La Roy Sunderland of New York City was an- 
other interesting character in this assembly. His aboli- 
tion activities had brought him into conflict with the arbi- 
trary administration of the Bishops, and he had been 
brought up for trial in his Annual Conference on six dif- 
ferent occasions. Reading the story of these trials as 
recited in James M. Buckley’s History of Methodism, 
one is impressed with the determination of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to break the spirit of those who labored 
for the freedom of the slave. Dr. Buckley quotes the 
statement of one who was present at the last trial and who 
said: “Mr. Sunderland’s defenses were wonderful speci- 
mens of defensive power, such as we have never heard 
excelled in any court. He is described as “below medium 
size, with a voice husky and on the lowest key.” 1. 

Somewhat similar treatment had been received by 
Rev. Lucius C. Matlack, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
who was another active member. As the years passed by 
Mr. Matlack filled many offices of trust in the new orga- 
nization. He was especially gifted as a writer, being the 
author of the Life of Orange Scott, Anti-Slavery Struggle 
and Triumph, and other works. 

Another enthusiastic member of this convention was 
Rev. George Peglar, pastor of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in Utica, which invited this convention and be- 
came responsible for its entertainment. He was an 


1. History of Methodism by James M. Buckley, volume two, 
pages 10, 11. 
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Englishman, whose early life as a sailor and world- 
traveler is charmingly told in his autobiography long since 
out of print. 1. 


He had severed his connections with the Methodist 
Protestant Church over the slavery question, and entered 
heartily into the labors of the new organization, rejoicing 
that he had found a place with others of similar faith and 
convictions of duty. 

The Andover Convention had elected a committee to 
provide a form of discipline, and their report, with such 
changes as were made by this convention, became the 
basis of what is now the Discipline of the Church whose 
story we are recording. It has been said that there has 
never been a secession in Methodism for doctrinal rea- 
sons, a statement which we believe to be substantially cor- 
rect, and we observe in a study of the Discipline produced 
by this body that the doctrinal system of early Methodism 
as set forth by Rev. John Wesley, its founder, was taken 
over entirely. The Elementary Principles and General 
Rules appeared in the same form as now, the Articles of 
Religion were the same as now, except that the two on 
Regeneration and Entire Sanctification were introduced 
at a later date. 

The new Discipline differed from the Methodist 
Episcopal Discipline in the form of government and in its 
attitude toward certain moral questions, a difference con- 
cisely stated in the writings of Rev. Lucius C. Matlack, 
which we quote. He said: 

“The old discipline did not prohibit the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks and allowed their use without any 
restrictions, except in the case of spirituous liquors, and 
these were allowed, if judged necessary, by the individual. 
The new prohibited the manufacturing, buying, selling, 
or using intoxicating liquors, unless for mechanical, 

1. The Life and Times of Rev. G. Peglar. 
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chemical, or medical purposes; or, in any other way, in- 
tentionally and knowingly aiding others so to do. 

“The old discipline did not prohibit slave holding, 
nor the buying and selling of slaves. The new forbids 
the buying or selling of men, women, or children, with an 
intention to enslave them; or holding them as slaves; or 
claiming that it is right so to do. 

“The old discipline provided for a General Confer- 
ence once in four years to consist of ministers only, to be 
elected by the ministers of each Annual Conference, ac- 
cording to the number of its ministers—having full pow- 
ers to make rules and regulations for the Church; that is, 
people and ministers. The new provided for a General 
Conference once in four years, to consist of an equal 
number of ministers and lay members, to be elected by the 
ministers and laymen of each yearly conference, accord- 
ing to the number of members in the churches—allowing 
two delegates for every five hundred members. 

“The old discipline made the Bishops, who were 
elected for life, ex-officio presidents of the General Con- 
ference. The new provided that a president should be 
elected at the conference by ballot, and on the final pas- 
sage of any question, if one-fourth of the delegates re- 
quired it, the ministers and laymen should vote separately, 
and a majority of both classes only constitutes a vote; so 
that the casting vote need never be in the hands of the 
presiding officer. 

“The old discipline made the Annual Conference to 
consist of ministers exclusively, over whom the Bishop 
presided, with power to decide all questions of law, with 
no appeal to the conference from his decision. Having 
also the absolute control of all the churches and ministers 
in the connection, who must receive such preachers or 
go to such places, as he judged best. The new made the 
yearly conference to consist of an equal number of min- 
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isters and laymen, who elected their own president and 
appealed from his decisions at pleasure. They also ap- 
pointed a stationing committee of six ministers and lay- 
men under the following constitutional directions, as to 
their duty: 

“*To station the preachers, confirming as far as prac- 
ticable, all arrangements made between preachers and 
people; provided, that no preacher shall remain on the 
same station or circuit, in any case, more than three years 
successively; nor be returned to the same circuit or 
station until after an intermission of three years, (if sta- 
tioned there three successive years) and provided, also, 
that no preacher shall be appointed to any station or cir- 
cuit, contrary to the expressed wishes of the circuit or 
station. 

““*They shall receive the representations of the 
preachers and lay delegates; and after fixing on appoint- 
ments, and reading them out in an early part of the con- 
ference, the preachers and lay members shall have the 
privilege of an appeal from the report of the stationing 
committee.’ ” 

With the adoption of a Discipline the form of gov- 
ernment came into view. “Edward Smith was a high- 
church man and wished to make the government of the 
new ecclesiastical body as strong as possible’ says Rev. 
A. T. Jennings in his history of the Church, and “the 
special friends of Orange Scott, with this great man, 
were in favor of a modified form of episcopal polity.” 1. 

From various sources we learn that Mr. Scott had 
given much thought to the matter of the governmental 
policies and the name of the new organization. He de- 
sired to have general superintendents elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference, whose work would be diocesan in charac- 


ter and for terms of four years, subject to reélection. He 


1. Quoted from American Wesleyan Methodism by A. T. Jen- 
nings, page 181. 
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_ was friendly to the principle of “laymen’s rights’ recogs 
nized in the constitution as adopted. Others there were 
who were strongly committed to a church strictly congre- 
gational. The polity finally adopted was thought to be re- 
publican in its principles, in harmony both with American 
love of liberty and with the Scriptures. 

It is apparent that the keen and dominating mind of 
Luther Lee had much to do with the decisions made in 
the convention. As an instance we quote his statement 
on the choosing of the name as found in the first history 
of the denomination written by him, and bearing the title 
the Wesleyan Manual. He said: 

“The word ‘Methodist’ was objected to by but few, 
if any, and the term ‘Connection’ was approved by all, as 
it expressed a principle. Single Christian congregations 
are held to be churches, in a New Testament sense.” 
And he continues to say: “All these Christian congrega- 
tions, collectively, are not a Church. All the Wesleyan 
Methodist churches in America are not a Church, but be- 
ing connected by a central organization they are a con- 
nection of churches, hence we call ourselves ‘The Wesley- 
an Methodist Connection of America.’ ” 

Viewed after the lapse of these many years, it seems 
to us the keen mind of Luther Lee stumbled on this fun- 
damental feature, and the denomination was started on its 
way with a lack of cohesion and effective organization for 
leadership that has been gradually and but partially over- 
come. Some fifty years later the General Conference 
voted to incorporate the words “or Church” in the official 
title. This also expressed a principle, as did the term 
“Connection,” and a principle that was a part of the 
original vision of Orange Scott, whose choice of name 
was the “Wesleyan Methodist Church.” The Lord Jesus 
stated that He would build His Church (not a connection 
of local societies), and when we have. recognized our 
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Lord’s right and ability to construct the Church Universal, 
by the same reasoning we grant to Christian people the 
power to unite in the construction of a denomination that 
can correctly be called a “Church.” 

The question of membership in secret societies ap- 
peared in a motion to insert in the General Rules, among 
things forbidden, the following: “Avoiding all connection 
with self-constituted secret societies.’ The Committee 
on Discipline proposed, instead of adopting the item just 
mentioned, a resolution, which would read: 

“Resolved, that for the sake of peace, harmony, and 
unity among brethren, this Convention advise the mem- 
bers of the Wesleyan Methodist Churches to refrain from 
attendance upon all societies which are not necessary to 
carrying out the great principles of Christian love.” 

A substitute was offered by Rev. Edward Smith as 
follows: “Question: Do we observe any evil growing out 
of our brethren associating with secret, oath-bound so- 
cieties? Answer: We think so. Many good people be- 
lieve those societies to be immoral in their tendency; and 
associating with them inconsistent with Christian duty; 
and this is honestly believed by many who have been 
initiated into them; hence associating with such societies 
is often productive of divisions and strife. We, there- 
fore, judge that if it be lawful, it is not expedient, and 
advise our brethren to refrain from meeting with those 
societies, and those who do not belong to them not to 
join, and direct that the Annual Conferences, as well as 
the churches, be left free to adopt such measures as they 
may see proper on this subject.’ This substitute motion 
failed to pass, as did also the resolution proposed by the 
Committee on Discipline. The final action on the ques- 
tion was the adoption of the following as Section 29 of 
the Discipline: “Question: Have we any advice to give 
respecting secret, oath-bound societies? Answer: We 
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leave that matter with the several Annual Conferences 
and individual churches.” 


Writing on the discussion he heard on this question, 
Rev. William M. Sullivan of Michigan said: “The 
Masonic question seemed to involve us in the most trou- 
ble of anything that came before us. A number threat- 
ened to withdraw; among them was Rev. La Roy Sun- 
derland. My confidence was shaken when I heard Scott, 
Sunderland, Horton and Lee avow themselves Masons. 
I have a natural shuddering when I am brought into con- 
tact with this foul system. . . . If there is anything that 
will destroy us it is Masonry. We must put our trust 
inacrod.” 1. 


As we shall observe in the record of later develop- 
ments, this attitude to the great evils of the secret society 
system was not adequate, and the problem appeared again 
in the General Conference of the following year. Mr. 
Smith’s resolution probably represents the gist of the 
arguments advanced against secrecy. We do not find on 
the records the reasons produced by the men on the other 
side, but suppose they were mainly on two lines, sympathy 
with the lodge system and fear that antagonism to secret 
societies by the Church would cost it too many members. 

But, important as policies of reform and government 
may have been, the question of correct Biblical doctrine 
and spirituality is the problem most vital to religion. 
Without any hesitation the convention adopted the whole 
doctrinal system of Methodism and set apart a day for 
fasting and prayer for God’s blessing on the task before 
them. They issued a Pastoral Address in which a sum- 
mary was made of the work accomplished and which was 
now set forth in the Discipline and commended to the 
Connection, urged great patience in meeting the opposi- 

1. Martin’s History of Wesleyan Methodism, page 22. 
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tion anticipated, and closed with the following exhorta- 
tion: 

“But above all, brethren, we exhort you to make holi- 
ness your motto. It is holiness of heart and life that will 
arm you against every assault, that will give you moral 
power to oppose the evils and corruptions in the world, 
against which we have lifted up a standard. It is holiness 
that will insure success in our enterprise, that will crown 
us with a useful life, a triumphant death, and with the ful- 
ness, power and glory of eternal life in the world of re- 
deemed spirits. We will close with the apostolic prayer: 
‘And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and we 
pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Faithful is He that calleth you, who also will do it.’” 

Through information furnished by members of the 
convention and by correspondence it was found there 
were about six thousand members ready to adhere to the 
new organization. Rev. Joel Martin in The Wesleyan 
Manual gives the number of ministers as nearly two hun- 
dred. Matlack’s book—Anti-slavery Struggle and Tri- 
umph, chapter thirteen, says of the ministers that there 
were twenty-two from the traveling ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, as many more from the 
Protestant and Reformed Methodists, and forty-four 
others who reported by letter. 1. 


The territory was divided into six Annual Confer- 
ences, named and bounded as follows: 

1. The New England Conference comprises the 
New England states, except that portion of Vermont 
west of the Green Mountains. 

2. Champlain Conference includes that part of Ver- 
mont west of the Green Mountains; that part of New 
York State which lies east and north of Black River, and 
a line running from Carthage to the southwest corner of 
Vermont. 

1. History of Methodism by James M. Buckley, Vol. 2, page 22. 
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3. New York Conference comprises so much of 
New York as is not included in the Champlain Confer- 
ence, eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

4. Allegheny Conference includes that part of 
Pennsylvania west of the Allegheny Mountains—that 
part of Ohio east of the Scioto River, and western Vir- 
ginia. 

5. The Miami Conference includes the state of 
Ohio west of the Scioto River, the states of Indiana, 
Illinois, and the territories of Wisconsin and lowa. 

6. Michigan Conference embraces the state of 
Michigan. 


CHAPTER VI 
EARLY YEARS OF WESLEYAN METHODISM 


The First General Conference convened in the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Wednesday, October 2nd, 1844, at 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon, and remained in session ten days. Rev. Ed- 
ward Smith of the Allegheny Conference called the meet- 
ing to order and a temporary organization was formed, 
with Rev. Luther Lee of the New York Conference as 
president, and Rev. Lewis Woodson of the Allegheny 
Conference, secretary. Twenty-six ministerial and thir- 
teen lay delegates were seated from the following Annual 
Conferences: Allegheny, Miami, Michigan, New England, 
Champlain and New York. These six Annual Confer- 
ences had been recognized in the organizing convention 
at Utica; and delegates were elected on the basis of one 
minister and one layman for each five hundred members. 
The election of conference officers resulted in Rev. 
Orange Scott being elected president, but he declined to 
serve, and Rev. Luther Lee was elected. Rev. Robert 
McMurdry of the Miami Conference was elected secre- 
tary. 

On the motion of Rev. Orange Scott, proprietor and 
principal editor of The True Wesleyan, and by mutual 
agreement as to terms of sale, the paper, including the 
publishing concern in Boston owned by Mr. Scott was 
sold to the denomination. Plans were made to move the 
publishing business from Boston to New York City, 
where it was located at 3 Spring Street until the year 
1853, when, by order of the General Conference it was 
brought to the block in the center of Syracuse, New York 

40 
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where it continues at the present time. The conference 
provided for a Book Concern and a Book Committee, 
consisting of eleven members, four of whom were the 
stationed ministers of Wesleyan Methodist Churches in 
New York City, Troy and Albany in New York State, 
and the stationed minister in Philadelphia, who was Rev. 
Lucius C. Matlack at that time. Rev. Orange Scott was 
elected Agent of the Book Concern, and Rev. Luther Lee 
was elected Editor. The Editor of The True Wesleyan 
was also expected to edit The Juvenile Wesleyan, a Sun- 
day-school paper and such Sunday-school books as might 
be authorized for the new denomination. 

The secret society question came up for considera- 
tion, and on the motion of Rev. Silas H. Chase of the 
Miami Conference, the following was voted and ordered 
placed in the Discipline: 

“Have we any directions to give respecting secret, 
oath-bound societies? Answer: We will on no account 
tolerate our ministers and members in joining secret, oath- 
bound societies, or holding fellowship with them, as, in 
the judgment of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection it 
is inconsistent with our duties to God and Christianity to 
hold such connections.” 

A protest to the above action was presented, signed 
by eleven members of the General Conference, stating 
that this resolution added a new condition of member- 
ship, and hence would not be constitutional unless passed 
upon by a vote of the several Annual Conferences. It 
would have been well if the majority had acquiesced in 
this view and ordered the article sent out to the Annual 
Conferences, for the question of its constitutionality re- 
mained a matter of controversy in several of the succeed- 
ing General Conferences. 

The statement has sometimes been made that the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection was not at its beginning 
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a holiness church. In reply to this statement we offer 
the following exact transcript of the action of this first 
General Conference, copied from the original record 
book, page 66: 

“The following article on the subject of sanctification 
was presented by the committee on revisals, and was adopt- 
ed by the conference to be inserted in the Articles of Reli- 
gion, if approved by the Yearly Conference, viz: 


“Sanctification is the renewal of our fallen nature by 
the Holy Spirit, whereby we are delivered from the pollu- 
tion, inbeing, and reigning power of sin, and are enabled 
to love God with all our hearts and walk in His holy com- 
mandments blameless through the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Anticipating the organization of several new con- 
ferences during the succeeding quadrennium, the follow- 
ing ministers were delegated to select the time and place 
of the first meeting: Rev. Rufus Lumry for Illinois, Rev. 
Daniel G. Cartwright for Wisconsin, Rev. George Pegler 
for Rochester, a conference in central New York, and 
Rev. Lyndon King for Saint Lawrence, in northern New 
York. 


Rev. Joel Martin says in his History of Wesleyan 
Methodism, published in 1889: “At this General Confer- 
ence it was ascertained that the Connection numbered 
15,600 members and 245 stationed preachers.” When we 
remember that the Andover Convention met less than two 
years before this time—February lst, 1843—these sta- 
tistics show that the movement had made remarkable pro- 
gress. The new Connection in Methodism was fairly on 
its way. 

The conference gave serious attention to the neces- 
sity of an educated ministry, and the Committee on Edu- 
cation proposed and the conference voted the following 
resolutions and plans: 

“1. Resolved, That we regard with especial favor 
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and gratitude, that some of our preachers and ministers, 
in addition to the arduous labors of the pulpit, have in- 
structed, in day school, the children of their station, who, 
by cruel and wicked laws, are deprived of what would be 
the crowning benefits of education. 

“2. Resolved, That we deem it essential to the 
character of a Wesleyan Methodist preacher, that he 
should spend a portion of his time in visiting the schools 
of his station or circuit, encouraging scholars and teach- 
ers, and dispensing to them, in school capacity, suitable 
advice and instruction. 

“3. Resolved, That we recommend to all our breth- 
ren the remembrance of colleges, academies and schools, 
in their devotions, both private and public, that the bless- 
ing of God may rest upon those youths who attend them, 
that they may become truly pious and devoted to the best 
interest of their fellowmen. 

“4. Resolved, That the supposition that the Scrip- 
tures do not require Christians, and especially Christian 
ministers, to study and become truly learned, when cir- 
cumstances will permit, is a great and dangerous error. 

“5. Resolved, That the duties of the minister are 
such as demands of him to be as well qualified in the 
great truths of the Bible, and the general principles of 
science, as he consistently can be. 

“6. Resolved, That the proper improvement of the 
minds of young men who are called of God to the min- 
istry, in scientific and Biblical knowledge is a subject of 
as great importance, and as full of promise, as any which 
may be brought before our people: and the money which 
may be necessarily expended in its promotion will ulti- 
mately do much towards the universal triumph of every 
benevolent enterprise. 

“7. Your committee would recommend that each 
conference take early and vigorous measures to establish, 
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as soon as practicable, a seminary for both sexes within 
its limits, whose advantages shall extend equally to all 
colors and conditions. Perhaps it is essential to success, 
that but one seminary in each conference be attempted, 
for some time to come. This will secure concentration, 
efficiency and ability. 

“8. Your committee would recommend the estab- 
lishment, at some central point, as soon as providence 
may open the way, of a ‘Wesleyan Collegiate Institution,’ 
combining the advantages of literary and theological train- 
ing, on a plan, in most respects, similar to the ‘Oberlin In- 
stitution.’ For this purpose, we recommend the appoint- 
ment of a committee of twelve—to be styled the ‘Wes- 
leyan Literary Committee’-—to whom shall be submitted 
all propositions for the location of a “Wesleyan Collegiate 
Institute,’ proceeding from any station and village. This 
committee shall have power to correspond on this subject, 
and decide any questions connected with the literary in- 
stitution. The confirmation, commendation or revision 
of their decision resting with the second General Confer- 
ence. 

“9. The New England Conference has established 
a seminary in Dracut, Massachusetts, under the name of 
the ‘Wesleyan Institute. Teachers are employed, and 
the seminary is in successful operation. 

“10. Our brethren in Michigan have taken prelim- 
inary steps for the establishment of a conference academy, 
with a fair prospect of success. 

“11. A committee was appointed at the last New 
York Conference to purchase buildings located in Royal- 
ton Center, (which had been offered for a Wesleyan in- 
stitution), provided the requisite means could be obtained. 
There is a reasonable prospect that the New York institu- 
tion will soon be in operation.” 

While many of these plans failed to materialize, or 
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to become permanent, if started, we record with satisfac- 
tion the fact that the Church fathers were awake to the 
importance of an educated ministry, and of the advan- 
tages of education for all others as well. 


Mr. Scott after his return home from this session 
wrote an account of the conference for The True Wes- 
leyan from which we quote. “Well, we have met, done 
our business, and separated. . . . The Conference was 
filled up with noble spirits, men who were under the in- 
fluence of this one idea, of ‘spreading scriptural holiness 
over these lands.’”” His report states that he took issue 
with Rev. Edward Smith of the Allegheny Conference 
on the question of secret societies. ‘“‘We had not a word 
to say in favor of such societies, nor had we any sympathy 
for them,” he wrote, and continued to say of Mr. Smith, 
who was the generally recognized leader of the anti- 
secrecy legislation: “Brother Smith looks (as he really is) 
like a giant. He possesses noble daring—great moral 
courage. He is, however, exceedingly tenacious, and 
somewhat ultra withal. Yet there are few men of his 
age who have done more to reform mankind than this 
same Edward Smith. And his motto still is, “There is 
nothing done, while anything remains to be done.’ ”’ 


He continued: “We had a fine passage home, spend- 
ing a Sabbath in Buffalo, where we left six Wesleyan 
sermons—three in the Methodist Protestant congregation, 
two on the wharf, among the sailors, and one in the 
prison. They were preached by Horton, Scott, Prindle, 
McKee, Knight, and Brewster. There is no Wesleyan 
society here. On our passage from Buffalo to Cleveland, 
Brother Brewster preached an excellent sermon on board 
the boat, and in returning our brethren appointed us to 
talk to the people. The congregation was attentive, and 
we hope was profited. Much credit is due our noble, 
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two-handed Brother McKee for getting up most, if not 
all, of these meetings.” 

In November, 1844, the book concern was moved to 
New York City, with Rev. Luther Lee as Editor and Mr. 
Scott, Publishing Agent. Leaving his family at his home 
in Newbury, Vermont, Mr. Scott plunged into the task 
of building up a denominational publishing business in 
that city. His biographer says: “From this period, all 
the zeal, energy and enterprise of Mr. Scott’s mind were 
occupied in enlarging and building up the publishing es- 
tablishment of the Connection. No efforts were spared, 
no sacrifice was withheld. To obtain capital he freely 
mortgaged his own property, confiding in the integrity of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Connection for his security.” 

In the following year he traveled extensively, attend- 
ing several Annual Conference sessions. Already his 
health was failing under the strain of his labors and the 
great ardor that marked the man and all he did, and be- 
fore another General Conference arrived he was in his 
grave. The reports of his field work that appeared in 
the church paper furnish so many interesting facts that 
we quote from them at some length. 

In May, 1845 he attended the session of the Cham- 
plain Conference, which was held in North Ferrisburg, 
Vermont, the home town of Rev. Cyrus Prindle. Of 
the ministers of this body he wrote: “The preachers are 
full of spirit and energy, and by no means deficient in 
talents. There is a great want of laborers in this confer- 
ence. . . . New fields are constantly opening in the Green 
Mountain “State..+ 24." “The»Rew Hirame McKeemis 
president of the conference. He expects to travel a few 
months within its bounds, and then bid adieu to its green 
hills and delightful valleys for the far West. Brother 
McKee is just the man, physically and mentally, for ex- 
tensive labors and sufferings, either in the east or west; 
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and though his loss will be felt here, I rejoice that he is 
going to the prairie-land. All we need in order to raise 
up a mighty army in the West is laborers of the right 
stamp. . . . My health is poor but my spirits are buoy- 
anite: 

The Miami Conference was the next to meet and 
thither he went. Its territory was composed at this time 
of the western part of Ohio and Indiana, and the session 
was held in a new Wesleyan chapel at Newport, Indiana. 
Quoting again from Mr. Scott’s travel letters: “I ar- 
rived here early Saturday morning, having traveled 775 
miles in five days and nights; 375 miles of this was by 
stage, in which I rode the whole of three nights in suc- 
cession. My health, which was poor when I left New 
York, has not been much improved by such a journey. 

“The conference in this place has excited an interest 
which I never witnessed before, on any similar occasion. 

. On the Sabbath the people flocked out in armies 
from all parts, and you cannot conceive the anxiety which 
existed in this place to even see the “king of radicals” as 
they termed me. Though the population in this region is 
thin, there were present at our love feast Sunday morning 
not less than five hundred persons. And it was a love 
feast indeed ! 

“One sister stated that she had come over fifty miles 
to attend the conference. She had once been a slave, I 
believe, though not very dark. Several spoke in the love 
feast who had been slaves. Hundreds of slaves every 
year pass through this state to Canada. At eleven o’clock 
I preached a long-sermon for me (about one hour and a 
half) to, (it was thought) about one thousand persons ; 
many of whom could not get into the house, but who 
stood, both men and women, around the windows and 
doors during the whole of the exercises, though it rained 
smartly all the time; and many whose steel was not so 
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highly tempered went away when they saw the rain com- 
ing, knowing that it was impossible for them to find even 
a place to stand in the house. At the close of the ser- 
mon ten were ordained elders. 

“This conference is in a prosperous condition. It 
had only five stationed preachers two years ago. Since 
that time Illinois and Wisconsin Conferences have been 
cut off from this, and there still remains some thirty sta- 
tioned preachers and about seventeen hundred members. 
The preachers are devoted and in good spirits, and are 
prepared to go through mud and water to save souls. I 
have received a most hearty welcome to this conference 
and am delighted with what I have witnessed.” - 

He was pleased with the spirit of enterprise among 
the Wesleyans in these “western wilds.” He wrote of 
beautiful farm lands in Ohio with corn nearly a rod in 
height, found much of Indiana heavily timbered, and ob- 
served that the cost of clearing the timber away from one 
acre would purchase eight or ten acres of prairie land. 
Entering Illinois he saw prairie country for the first time 
near La Porte. He visited Chicago and reported that 
we had a small society there and many friends. The 
Illinois Conference was held in connection with a camp 
meeting, business sessions were conducted in a school- 
house near by. He reported that the conference station- 
ed twelve preachers that year, with ten unstationed. Five 
were ordained elders in that session. He went on west- 
ward and attended the session of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence in the middle of September, 1845, at Village Point, 
Iowa, seven miles west of Burlington. Although this 
was called the Wisconsin Conference, no one was present 
from that state, since it was three hundred miles of a 
journey, and plans were made to hold an adjourned ses- 
sion at Prairieville, Wisconsin the following month. Mr. 
Scott was seriously ill while in Iowa with asthma and 
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fever, followed by ague and the terrible “chills” that 
punished these pioneers in the western states. He suf- 
fered greatly and felt that he “was in the very arms of 
death.” He was twelve hundred miles from home and 
found this interruption of his work for the Master called 
for patience and resignation. A doctor was called and 
administered calomel and quinine, and he was able in a 
few days to start eastward to the meeting of the Allegheny 
Conference. Western friends told him that he had not 
yet had ague in its worst form, which was known as the 
“shakes.” 

A journey of nine hundred miles by land and water 
brought him to the seat of the Allegheny Conference, 
which was held at Leesville, Ohio. He mentions that it 
was then the largest in the Connection, Rev. Edward 
Smith was the president. He did a good volume of busi- 
ness for the Book Concern, received several hundred dol- 
lars for stock in the business, assisted in raising $588 in 
the missionary meeting on Monday evening. He wrote 
of Edward Smith, “As a missionary beggar I never saw 
his equal.” The plans anticipated were to use about half 
the missionary funds raised for new work within confer- 
ence bounds and forward the remainder to the parent 
society at New York for freedmen’s work in Canada and 
French missions. He was pleased with the devotion of 
the ministers of this conference and said “the preachers 
set a better example in point of plainness of dress than 
in any other conference that I have attended,” and he re- 
ported the net increase of membership for the year as 
775. The next session of this conference was announced 
to begin Sept. 17, 1846 in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He 
spent the following Sunday with the Wesleyan church in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and reported good congregations morn- 
ing and evening. 

The Michigan Conference met in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
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gan October 8th, and thither Mr. Scott made his way. 
He mentions that Rev. Marcus Swift had presided in all 
the conferences up to that time, and “was among the first 
who helped to organize the first Wesleyan Conference in 
the United States.” Brothers Sullivan, Bebbens, Esler, 
and Curtis are mentioned in his report as effective leaders 
among the ministers. Finances were low, Mr. Scott 
thought the lowest in any conference in the Connection, 
and yet the preachers were in good spirits, and there were 
strong indications of coming prosperity. A Wesleyan 
Seminary at Leoni had been in operation five weeks at 
the time of the conference session, with fifty to sixty 
students. The location was on a railroad, and a tract 
of land covering two hundred and seventy acres had 
been purchased by the trustees as a permanent loca- 
tion upon which buildings were soon to be erected. Four 
thousand dollars had been pledged to the support of the 
school, and a library of one thousand volumes secured. 
Mr. Scott returned to New York City from this confer- 
ence, having completed his first and only visitation to the 
western section of the denomination. He traveled by 
boat from Detroit to Buffalo, by railroad on to Albany, 
a distance by rail of 325 miles in twenty-four hours, and 
down the Hudson river in the “new and elegant steamer, 
Oregon” in nine hours sailing time. 

After returning home from this tour Mr. Scott wrote 
for publication in the True Wesleyan a series of letters 
under the general title “Advice to the People Called Wes- 
leyans.” This series of open letters represents his ma- 
ture and final vision of the motives and methods that he 
hoped to see materialize in the new denomination. He 
believed that God had raised them up to “reform the na- 
tion and spread scriptural holiness over these lands,” and 
urged that all the membership should “study to be pat- 
terns of piety and examples of good works.” He urged 
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that newspaper discussions be temperate in language and 
charitable in spirit, with their “pens always dipped in 
the oil of love.” 

In a special article on “Holiness of Heart’ he said: 
“There is no one thing of so much importance to our 
young Connection as holiness of heart and life,” and pro- 
ceeded to write a resume of the work of Rev. John 
Wesley, showing the great importance that the founder 
of Methodism attached to the doctrine and experience of 
holiness. He wrote: 

“Holiness will be our best defense, it will stop the 
mouths of gainsayers, it will melt their prejudices and sub- 
due their passions. For this let us incessantly pray, casting 
ourselves upon God’s mercy and claiming the great and 
precious promises. All things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth. The Great Shepherd standeth at the door. He bids 
us enter into the holy of holies. He suffered without the 
camp that He might sanctify the people with His own 
blood. For us He poured out strong cries and tears. To 
purify unto Himself a peculiar people zealous of good works 
was His object in coming into the world. Shall we, my 
brethren, be that people whose God is the Lord? Shall we 
come up to the stature of perfect Christians in Christ 
Jesus?” 

As we have observed, Mr. Scott returned to his office 
in New York City, October 18th, 1845. He immediately 
plunged into the business that had accumulated during his 
absence, as well devoting himself to plans for the develop- 
ment of the Church that he loved better than his own life. 
In a letter to a friend dated January 24th, 1846, he stated 
that he had been at work until midnight for the last six 
or seven weeks; his health was poor, he was greatly re- 
duced in weight, and within two or three days he expected 
to leave for his home in Newbury, Vermont. “The fact 
is,’ he wrote to this friend, “I am going to Newbury to 
get better or die.” 

Pulmonary consumption, with occasional attacks of 
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fever and ague, was the disease that was wearing him 
out, but his sturdy constitution withstood his affliction for 
eighteen months after he went home “‘to get better or die.” 
He moved his family, a wife and seven children, to 
Newark, New Jersey, where he bought a small farm, and 
thought he could look after his work at the office in New 
York City and return home in the evening. His death 
occurred July 31st, 1847, with the parting words, in an- 
swer to a question by his wife: “Yes, all is peace.” On 
the day before his death, he said to Rev. S. Hoes, his pas- 
tor, “Brother Hoes, I wish you would watch with me to- 
morrow night, for I shall die then.” After suitable ob- 
sequies for one so useful and great in his devotion to 
His Lord, his body was laid to rest at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


The National Era of Washington, D. C. said in 
eulogy of Mr. Scott, “Endowed with a commanding per- 
son, a countenance beaming with benevolence and intelli- 
gence, a musical and powerful voice, a strong frame, a 
healthy constitution and possessing moral heroism, power 
of accomplishment, and determination of spirit rarely 
found—he, under a process of self-culture, with the divine 
blessing, achieved much for the good of his fellowmen 
and the glory of God.” 1. 


Second General Conference 


The Second General Conference met in the Wesleyan 
Chapel on King Street, New York City, on Wednesday, 
Oct. 4th, 1848, and continued in session until the 13th. 
Rev. L. C. Matlack proposed the temporary organization, 
in which Rev. Hiram McKee of Wisconsin served as 
president and Mr. Matlack as secretary. The delegates 
numbered twenty-three in the balloting for officers on the 
second day, when Rev. Daniel Worth of the Miami Con- 


1. The Life of Orange Scott, page 294. 
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ference was made president and Mr. Matlack, then of 
New Hampshire, secretary. 

The records of ten Annual Conferences were sub- 
mitted for examination, being the six original conferences 
and the following, which had been organized during the 
quadrennium: Saint Lawrence and Rochester, in New 
York State, Wisconsin, and Illinois. The Committee on 
Conference Records reported: “So far as we can judge 
the proceedings of the several conferences have been in 
entire conformity to the principles of the Connection, 
except in one instance.” The exception mentioned was 
the oppointment of a pastor to a charge for the fourth 
year, three years being the time limit. In those days the 
review of the Annual Conference records by the General 
Conference was made the occasion of exercising its judg- 
ment as to the legality of the proceedings of the several 
Annual Conferences. It would seem that the presence 
and active leadership of responsible field workers in the 
Annual Conference sessions would better have served this 
purpose. The total membership of the Connection was 
reported to be 16,466. 

It is apparent that the office of President of the 
General Conference ceased with the rise of the body by 
which he was elected, for we observe in the records of this 
session that a temporary organization was first formed, 
after the meeting was called to order by some one who 
undertook the task. This reflects the utterly inadequate 
type of general organization and superintendency that 
marked the early life of the denomination. 

By adopting the report of its committee on Book Con- 
cern the conference made the following provisions for 
the management of its literature: A Book Committee was 
to be appointed annually by the New York Conference 
and consist of twelve members, six ministers, and six 
laymen from New York City. The Agent and Editor 
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were to be members, and they were required to be mem- 
bers of the New York Conference, if ministers. The 
duties usual to such a body in control of a Book Concern 
were defined as belonging to the Book Committee. It 
was required to make an annual statement to each yearly 
conference of its financial state, and a full report to the 
General Conference. 


In the quadrennium the Connection had suffered a 
great loss in the death of Rev. Orange Scott, Agent of 
the Book Concern, who was called to his eternal reward 
July 31, 1847. The Book Committee had filled the 
vacancy in the office of Connectional Agent by the elec- 
tion of Rev. Cyrus Prindle of the New York Conference. 
Mr. Prindle reported for the Book Concern total assets 
to the estimated value of $21,700, liabilities $14,898, net 
assets $6,801. The previous General Conference had 
ordered the establishment of book depositories in several 
cities—Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Ann Arbor and Boston are 
mentioned. The Book Committee recommended that 
these agencies be discontinued, owing to difficulties in 
their operation. In place of these depositories it was 
voted to open a Branch Book Concern in some western 
city. 

We have observed that the previous General Confer- 
ence adopted as an Article of Religion a statement on 
sanctification, which was ordered to be submitted to a 
vote of the several Annual Conferences. The article that 
was presented and voted in this body differs somewhat in 
language, but not in purpose. The following is an exact 
copy transcribed from the official records: 

“Sanctification is that renewal of our fallen natures by 
the Holy Ghost, received through faith in Jesus Christ, 
whose blood of atonement cleanseth from all sin; whereby 


we are not only delivered from the guilt of sin, but are 
washed from its pollution, saved from its power, and are 
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enabled, through grace, to love God with all our hearts, 
and to walk in His holy commandments blameless.” 

The foregoing was concurred in by the Annual Con- 
ferences, and appeared in the Discipline of the following 
year. 

On. the report of the committee on boundaries, the 
President, Rev. Daniel Worth called another to the chair 
and moved the following amendment, which was adopted: 
“Provided, nevertheless, that the churches bordering on 
the lines of any of the above named conferences shall 
have the choice to which circuit and conference they wish 
to belong.” The conference, by adopting the report of 
this committee set the boundaries of two new conferences, 
namely: Zanesville, in southern Ohio, and Indiana, com- 
prising the state of Indiana, both carved out of the large 
territory originally allotted to the Miami Conference. It 
was voted that Rev. Edward Smith be recognized as the 
president of the Zanesville Conference. 


Considerable difficulty was encountered in finding a 
candidate who would accept the office of Book Agent. 
Rev. Cyrus Prindle had previous to the time of election 
declined to be considered for reélection. Rev. Edward 
Smith was elected Agent and Rev. Luther Lee, Editor. 
Mr. Smith was not in attendance at the session and a 
telegram was sent to him to ask if he would accept the 
office. In discussions that followed, and on the repre- 
sentations made by Mr. Smith’s friends that he would 
not accept the office, the election was reconsidered and a 
committee was appointed to wait on and ascertain if 
Cyrus Prindle would consent to serve the Connection in 
the capacity of Book Agent for another term. In this 
they apparently received a negative reply, and Rev. Lucius 
C. Matlack was elected. 


CHAPTER VII 
MOVING WESTWARD—YEARS OF EXPANSION 


The Third General Conference met in the Wesleyan 
Methodist church in Syracuse, New York on Wednesday, 
October 6th, 1852, at 9:30 A. M. and continued for nine 
days. The meeting was called to order by Rev. Luther 
Lee, and in the temporary organization Rev. Cyrus 
Prindle of the Champlain Conference was president, Rev. 
William H. Brewster of the New England Conference 
was secretary. The report on delegates revealed twelve 
Annual Conferences in the Connection, from which thirty- 
one ministerial and the same number of lay delegates had 
been elected. Twenty-seven ministerial and twenty-one 
lay delegates were present in the session. In the election 
of officers, Rev. Cyrus Prindle was elected president, Rev. 
John McEldowney from the Allegheny Conference was 
elected secretary. In this and several succeeding confer- 
ences the custom prevailed of electing one member from 
each Annual Conference on the committee on revivals, 
and other important committees. 


A change was made in the manner of choosing the 
Book Committee, which was delegated in the conference 
of 1848 to the New York Yearly Conference. Eleven 
persons were named by a committee and these were elect- 
ed by the General Conference. The Book Concern was 
ordered to be moved to Syracuse, or some other place, 
which was to be done by May Ist, 1853, and after the 
Book Committee had considered such proposals as might 
be submitted. In keeping with a resolution adopted 
previously to the election of Connectional Officers, that 
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the duties of Agent and Editor be performed by one man, 
Rev. L. C. Matlack was elected to the joint office. 


The law requiring a probationary relation of church 
membership was changed and such relation was made 
permissible. It was voted by this conference that para- 
graphs 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the General Rules are not a part 
of the rules and do not come under the restriction requir- 
ing a vote of the yearly conferences to change. ‘The for- 
mer methods of missionary work were declared to be in- 
effective and a new society was ordered, with a new con- 
stitution and by-laws. The secret society rule was de- 
clared to be law. Fraternal greetings were received from 
the Wesleyan Methodist Association of England. 


Fourth General Conference 


The Fourth General Conference met in Cleveland, 
Ohio on Wednesday, October 1, 1856, and was in session 
six days. The meeting was called to order by Rev. J. 
McEldowney, then of the Michigan Conference. He 
had been one of the secretaries of the previous General 
Conference, and was continued secretary of the temporary 
organization, with Rev. Luther Lee, president. The con- 
ference united in singing that grand Methodist hymn of 
conferences “And Are We Yet Alive?” in the devotional 
service conducted by Rev. Daniel Worth of Indiana. 
Twenty-four ministerial and twenty-three lay delegates 
responded to the roll call from twelve conferences. The 
name of the Saint Lawrence Conference is omitted from 
the register, New York Conference sent no representa- 
tives, and two new conferences appeared, namely, Syra- 
cuse, organized out of a portion of the Rochester Confer- 
ence territory, and Iowa, formerly a part of the Illinois 
Conference. Permission had been given by the previous 
General Conference for the organization of these two 
bodies. Rev. Luther Lee, who was then a delegate from 
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the Michigan Conference, was elected president; Rev. 
John McEldowney, also of Michigan, was elected secre- 
tary. 

A legacy of four hundred pounds sterling was reported 
from England, having been given to the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Connection of America because of its position on the 
slavery question. The correspondence came from Mr. 
Richard Ash of the city of Bristol, and was addressed to 
Rev. L. C. Matlack, Connectional Agent and Editor. 
This money was gratefully received and ordered paid on 
the outstanding accounts of the Book Concern. 

A motion was made covering a memorial from the 
Indiana Conference that a layman should be elected Con- 
nectional Agent. This motion was withdrawn on the 
declaration of conference that a layman is eligible to the 
office. Rev. Cyrus Prindle, then pastor of the Wesleyan 
church at Troy, Ohio, was elected Editor, and Rev. H. B. 
Knight, Agent, although they were not members of the 
General Conference, nor were they present. . For the first 
time corresponding editors were engaged, and Rev. Luth- 
er Lee, Rev. L. C. Matlack and Rev. W. H. Brewster of 
the New England Conference was elected. ‘The confer- 
ence appointed Rev. Samuel Salisbury to take charge of 
the Book Concern until the newly elected editor and 
agent could enter upon their work, as neither was im- 
mediately at liberty to leave his work. 

The Book Committee, composed of twelve members 
was elected, and by virtue of their office the Connectional 
Agent and Editor were made additional members. The 
Connectional officials were also required to become mem- 
bers of the Syracuse Conference. The affairs of the 
Branch Book Concern were ordered closed and the out- 
standing accounts collected by legal means, if necessary. 
For several years the Book Concern of the Connection 
had been seriously burdened with debts, and this confer- 
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ence ordered the basis of sale to be changed from a credit 
to a cash system. The completion of the book, Systematic 
Theology by Rev. Luther Lee, D.D. was announced. The 
book was highly commended and the Connection was 
pledged to aid in its circulation. It was long used as a 
text-book in the course of study of the Church, and went 
through twelve editions. Complaint was made by the 
Committee on Statistics that the Annual Conference re- 
cords were not all at hand, and some of the records 
were not complete enough to enable them to obtain the 
data for a report. Plans were made for the publishing 
of a regular form of collecting statistics by the several 
Annual Conferences. 


This conference elected Rev. W. W. Lyle as frater- 
nal representative to the Evangelical Union of Scotland, 
and appointed a standing committee to take care of cor- 
respondence regarding proposals of union with other re- 
form religious bodies. In the records of this session 
special mention is made of the harmony and Christian 
fellowship enjoyed during the session, and the following 
resolution was voted unanimously: 


“Resolved, That our thanks are due to Almighty God 
for His Spirit and grace vouchsafed to us during our ses- 
sion, enabling us to deliberate in the spirit of Christian 
love and to separate from each other with increased con- 
fidence and affection, and that solemn and hearty thanks 
be made to our heavenly Father before our separation.” 


Fifth General Conference 


On Wednesday, October 3rd, 1860, the Fifth General 
Conference convened at Fulton, New York. The session 
was called to order by Rev. Luther Lee, then of the Al- 
legheny Conference, who was continued as chairman of 
the temporary organization, and Rev. John McEldowney 
of the Michigan Conference was made secretary. A report 
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on credentials of delegates revealed thirteen Annual Con- 
ferences represented. Thirty-eight each of ministerial and 
lay delegates were enrolled; all of the ministers were 
present, and twenty-five of the lay delegates. Rev. L. C. 
Matlack, then of Illinois, was elected president, and Rev. 
J. McEldowney was elected secretary. 

Rey. Cyrus Prindle, Connectional Editor and Agent 
reported on the Book Concern. He stated that the in- 
debtedness in 1852 amounted to $20,000 and in 1856, to 
$13,000. In view of the burden of debt under which 
they labored a mutual agreement was reached by the 
Agent and Editor that the Agent would retire from office 
as soon as the business would permit this reduction of 
forces, which was done on January 15th, 1858 when the 
resignation of Rev. H. B. Knight as Agent was accepted 
by the Book Committee. At the time of making his re- 
port, the liabilities were $4,209 due on general accounts 
and $3,000 to 150 perpetual subscribers of The True 
Wesleyan. The total assets were $14,386. A review of 
the history of the financial state of the Book Concern was 
made by Mr. Prindle, and he strongly urged that the 
credit system be discontinued. He estimated that the 
losses from buying and selling on credit amounted to a 
thousand dollars a year. Mr. Prindle was unanimously 
elected by acclamation as Connectional Agent and Editor. 
Some accounts of the Western Branch of the Book Con- 
cern, formerly under the management of the late Rev. 
Edward Smith of the Zanesville Conference were unset- 
tled, and a request was made by Rev. G. W. Bainum of 
the same Conference for assistance in securing a settle- 
ment. The action of the body was that the conference 
had no further jurisdiction in the matter. Other items 
relating to the Book Concern were: the approval of a new 
hymn book prepared by Rev. W. H. Brewster, changing 
the name of The True Wesleyan to The American Wes- 
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leyan, and authorizing the selection of a new name for 
The Juvenile Instructor. Six corresponding editors were 
elected for the church paper. They were Rev. Luther 
Lee of the Allegheny Conference, Rev. W. H. Brewster 
and Rev. B. Eastwood of New England, Rev. W. W. 
Crane of the Michigan Conference, and Rev. Adam 
Crooks and Rev. W. W. Lyle of the Zanesville Confer- 
ence. A Book Committee consisting of six laymen and 
six ministers was elected, two of the latter to be the pas- 
tors of the Wesleyan Methodist churches in Syracuse 
and Seneca Falls. 

A form of admission of members to local churches 
was authorized, the same to appear in the Discipline of 
1861. The conference also authorized a Course of Study 
for ministers in preparation for ordination, to cover the 
following subjects: Theology, Natural and Systematic; 
Philosophy, Mental and Moral; History, of the Bible, of 
Christianity, of the World; National Law and Political 
Economy. The work of choosing text books and prepar- 
ing questions and instructions for examination was dele- 
gated to Luther Lee, L. C. Matlack, and J. McEldowney, 
three very capable men. Quarterly conference licentiates 
desiring admission to the Annual Conferences were re- 
quired to pass a Satisfactory examination in English 
Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography and Natural Philoso- 
phy. Previous to this time the Annual Conferences 
granted admission to elders’ orders on such conditions as 
were satisfactory to members of these several bodies. 

A new conference in the state of Minnesota was 
recognized and provisional conference organizations were 
authorized in Western Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
California. 

It was reported that the Michigan Conference had 
established at Adrian, Michigan a Wesleyan college in 
March, 1859, with Rev. Asa Mahan, D. D. as president. 
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The conference gave this institution the most cordial 
approval and urged the people to endow and patronize it. 

A section on marriage and divorce was so arranged 
that its‘adoption made a new test of membership, and it 
was ordered to be sent to the Annual Conferences for 
their concurrence. It is practically the same as appears 
in the Discipline of 1927. Forms were adopted for vari- 
ous credentials, including licenses to exhort and preach, 
and a certificate of ordination. Fraternal representatives 
were elected to the Methodist Protestant Church General 
Conference and a number of other fraternal relations 
received attention. A strong resolution was adopted 
against the use of tobacco. It was named a filthy and 
poisonous narcotic, and ministers and lay members were 
earnestly solicited to refrain from its use. 

Numerous petitions were received regarding the sec- 
tion on secret societies. In addition to these the com- 
mittee on conference records read at length from the 
records of the Miami Conference a series of resolutions 
claiming the action of the General Conference of 1844 on 
this subject was not constitutional and hence null and 
void, since that body did not submit the question to a vote 
of the several Annual Conferences. The committee 
sought to sustain the legality of the General Conference 
action in question on the ground that the statements in 
the General Rules that require of members “the doing no 
harm and the avoidance of evil of every kind” could rea- 
sonably be interpreted as applying to the evils of secret 
societies. They claimed that the Discipline made no pro- 
vision “for any other court or body to instruct the Gen- 
eral Conference in relation to what legislation is and what 
is not within its prescribed limits and in the very neces- 
sity of the case, the General Conference must decide for 
itself of its competency to legislate in any given instance.” 
The vote adopting the committee’s report was a majority 
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of the whole body, but a division of the house was called 
and it failed to receive a majority of both. Sixteen of 
the ministerial and fourteen of the lay delegates voted 
for, and seventeen of the ministerial and ten of the lay 
delegates against. But there was a strong desire to be 
done with the controversy on the question of this rule 
being constitutional, and a new wording of the question 
was adopted and the whole sent down to a vote of the 
Annual Conferences and returned to the General Confer- 
ence of 1864, having been adopted by a large majority. 
The section as adopted was: 


Question: Have we any directions to give concern- 
ing secret societies? 


Answer: We will on no account tolerate our minis- 
ters or members in joining or holding fellowship with 
secret societies, such as Free Masonry or Odd Fellowship, 
as in the judgment of the Wesleyan Methodist Connec- 
tion it is inconsistent with our duties to God to hold such 
connections. 


It was voted that the time of holding the next Gener- 
al Conference be changed from fall to the early summer, 
and the first Wednesday in June, 1864 was the time set. 
The great Civil War was threatening the country, a war 
that was destined to finally dispose of the slavery ques- 
tion. These staunch fathers and apostles of human free- 
dom held their ground in the report on reforms, and de- 
clared that “immediate emancipation is the right of the 
slave and the duty of the master.” 


Sixth General Conference 


The Sixth General Conference was held in Adrian, 
Michigan June Ist to the 6th, 1864. The president of the 
previous General Conference not being present (so the 
minutes record), Rev. W. H. Brewster of the Zanesville 
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Conference called the meeting to order, and announced 
the hymn: 


“Sweet the time, exceeding sweet, 
When the saints together meet.” 


He was made president of the temporary organiza- 
tion, and Rev. L. B. Smith of the Michigan Conference, 
secretary. Representatives from fourteen conferences 
were enrolled, numbering in all thirty-four ministerial 
and twenty-nine lay delegates. The new conference rep- 
resented was the West Wisconsin, whose ministerial dele- 
gate was the doughty English sailor-preacher, Rev. George 
Peglar. The officers elected were; president, Rev. Luth- 
er Lee, then of the Syracuse Conference; secretary, Rev. 
Prof. J. McEldowney of Michigan. 


By this time the terrible Civil War was drawing to 
its close, and, as might be expected, attention was given to 
the great conflict in this session in adopting the report of 
the committee on the state of the nation. President Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation, which became effec- 
tive January 1, 1863 had definitely committed the Union 
cause to the abolition of slavery. Taking note of this 
the conference saw in the whole matter God’s hand rest- 
ing on the nation, both in judgment and mercy. They 
voted : 

“Resolved, That in the spirit of patriots and of Chris- 
tians we affirm for ourselves and our churches our unquali- 
fied loyalty to the government, and our readiness to endure 
and make all the sacrifices necessary to the overthrow of 
the rebellion, and the destruction of slavery, its guilty 
cause.” 

This conference held a meeting of great interest in 
the celebration of the twenty-first anniversary of the 
organization of the Connection. Only twelve persons 
were present who took part in the organizing Convention 
in Utica, New York in 1843. Rev. George Peglar pre- 
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sided in the anniversary celebration. Rev. Samuel Salis- 
bury led in prayer and Rev. Luther Lee delivered the 
main address. 

On a resolution presented by Rev. H. B. Knight of 
the Rochester Conference, an attempt was made to have 
the conference disapprove the licensing and ordaining of 
women as ministers. This failed to pass and the matter 
was left with the several Annual Conferences to act 
according to their best judgment. Stations and circuits 
on the line of conferences were authorized to elect which 
conference they would be connected with. Membership 
in the Quarterly Conferences of circuits was defined as 
follows: “There shall be a quarterly Conference on every 
pastoral charge composed of all the elders, licentiates, ex- 
horters, church clerks, stewards, leaders, trustees, and 
superintendents of Sabbath-schools, provided such trus- 
tees and superintendents are members of some church on 
the charge.’ Exception was made for charges consisting 
of single churches holding monthly business meetings. 

It was voted as the judgment of this body that the 
transfers granted ministers by an Annual Conference 
should take effect at the time they were given, unless a 
special proviso were inserted in the action. In a further 
expression of judgment, it was voted that a person who 
gives evidence of being a Christian should not be de- 
prived of the communion. A Ministerial Aid Society 
was organized for the purpose of raising funds for the 
aid of needy and disabled ministers of the Church. The 
plan proposed anticipated the development of auxiliary 
societies in the several yearly conferences, through which 
funds would be received and disbursed as the treasury 
might warrant. Legacies and special gifts were also 
solicited. 

Early in the session a report by the Connectional 
Agent and Editor, Rev. Cyrus Prindle, was made on the 
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business done by the Book Concern during the quadren- 
nium. The Book Concern had assets amounting to 
$7,023, a sum about equal to its liabilities. Owing to the 
great increase in prices in general due to the war, and the 
abundance of money in circulation, the Agent asked that 
the subscription price of the American Wesleyan be raised 
to $2.00 per year. Under the leadership of Mr. Prindle 
a new business agency was formed and incorporated in 
the year 1862, called the Wesleyan Methodist Publishing 
Association. It was stated that this body was entirely 
separate from the Book Concern, and no member of the 
Book Committee was a member of its Board of Control. 
The funds invested in the business of the Association 
were all raised by the Agent since 1862, who reported that 
he had visited one point each within the bounds of the 
New England, Lockport and Rochester Conferences in 
securing gifts for the business. Something over $4,000 
was raised for this purpose, for which the following 
assets were reported: a lot fronting on East Jefferson 
Street in Syracuse, 35 by 65 feet, with a brick building on 
it 23 by 35 feet, worth $2,000, two printing presses and 
other equipment, valued at $4,490, and books written by 
Rev. Luther Lee valued at $1,300. All this property was 
declared to be free from debt and without any encum- 
brance, and a great advantage in getting out the various 
publications of the Church. On January Ist, 1860 a 
monthly paper called the “Way of Holiness” issued its 
first number. This publication was continued for a num- 
ber of years, and proved to be a very worthy contribution 
to the cause of holiness in the country, which was witness- 
ing the early stages of the revival resulting in the modern 
holiness movement. The conference voted hearty ap- 
proval of the labors of the Agent in securing the equip- 
ment mentioned, and recommended the enlargement of the 
business premises as soon as it could be done. Mr. 
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Prindle was continued as Connectional Agent, and Rev. 
Adam Crooks of the Zanesville Conference was elected 
Editor. A Book Committee was elected on the same 
plan as in the previous conference. Corresponding edi- 
tors elected were Lee, Matlack, Brewster, Lyle and 
Knight. 

An interesting phrase appears in the report on mis- 
sions in this conference, which reads: “Our contributions 
toward missions, though largely without unity of design, 
have been liberal.” A Missionary Society was organized 
when headquarters were in New York City, and after it 
became defunct, another specializing in home missions 
was formed. Various General Conferences heard re- 
ports and expressed interest in missions, especially home 
missions in the western states and assistance to freedmen 
in Canada, but not until the Church put a superintendent 
into the field as a missionary secretary did this work take 
on substantial strength. Zeal and interest were not lack- 
ing, but organization and field leadership were, and many 
valuable years of pioneer opportunity were lost. 

Before closing our study of this first period of the 
history of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, we shall find 
it profitable to turn our attention to several features more 
or less related to the subject, but not always directly con- 
cerned. 

On the general state of the country, in the decade 
from 1840 to 1850, S. E. Forman says in his American 
History: “In these ‘roaring forties,’ as they were some- 
-times called, the arts and sciences were advanced; inven- 
tion won many of its most notable triumphs; land, already 
cheap, was made even cheaper; the opportunities of 
America brought to our shores an influx of desirable im- 
migrants; and, above all, the wave of civilization rolled 
westward with unprecedented strength and swiftness. 
So varied and interesting were the events of the forties 
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that the period will always stand out as a red-letter 
decade in American annals.” 

The territory embraced in Texas, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia was acquired during this period, from which twelve 
western states, or parts of states, have since been carved. 
The discovery of gold in California started a great trek 
of adventurers toward the far west, and in the spring of 
1849 nearly twenty thousand emigrants set out from In- 
dependence, Kansas for the gold fields. The steamboat 
invented in 1827, the steam locomotive, first used near 
Baltimore in 1830, the telegraph, invented in 1843, all 
contributed to the facilities for travel and the increase of 
knowledge. 

Great industrial developments were made during this 
period. The factory system was getting a firm footing 
in the industrial life of the country, and the urban cen- 
ters were coming into prominence as factory cities. New 
York City in 1840 reported a population of more than 
300,000; Philadelphia, 220,000; Boston, 100,000. In- 
stead of the little shop with its master, journeyman and 
apprentice, factories employing in some cases a hundred 
or more employees turned out such products as cloth, 
shoes, and machinery. In 1844 Cyrus McCormick left 
his home in Virginia, where he and his father had invent- 
ed the grain reaper in 1831, and making a journey 
through Illinois observed the wheat fields ripe for har- 
vest with laborers too few to harvest the grain. In 1847 
he built a factory in Chicago where he manufactured 
reapers, and in ten years some twenty-five thousand of 
his machines had been sold. Other devices, such as the 
sewing machine, invented in 1846 and the iron plow in 
1825 gave impetus to the industrial life of the country, 
and especially to agriculture, which made possible the 
rapid occupation of great areas of the west. 

These were the days of the pioneer in church life, as 
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well as in home-making and industry. The typical pion- 
eer church was a plain structure, lighted with a few can- 
dles or lanterns, and seated with plain, handmade pews or 
benches. Hymns were “lined out’ by the reading of a 
stanza or less, which would be sung by the congregation, 
then a pause would ensue while the next portion was read. 


Something of the pioneering spirit of the early Wes- 
leyans appears in a report written by Orange Scott of his 
observations at the session of the Allegheny Conference 
in the fall of 1845 which was held at Leesville, Ohio. He 
wrote: “There is one fact worthy of naming. The Al- 
legheny Conference appointed last year a domestic mis- 
sionary to a certain field. Sometime during the year 
another brother was sent to his aid. They have organized 
two four weeks’ circuits; one of 100 members and one of 
80: two small societies previously existing, were included 
in the latter. These circuits will take two preachers 
each, this year, and support them. The whole cost 
of this mission to the conference has been only about 
forty or fifty dollars.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
LIFE AND LABORS OF ADAM CROOKS 


Orange Scott was the most typical personality in the 
organization of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, and as 
we consider the life of the denomination in this second 
period, it is equally evident that Adam Crooks was the 
leading man. This fact calls for a somewhat ample state- 
ment of his career. 

He was born in Leesville, Carroll County, Ohio, 
May 3rd, 1824, son of William and Elizabeth Crooks and 
the fourth child of a family of thirteen. His mother was 
a very devout Christian; his father was an upright man, 
but only formally religious. 

At the age of fourteen Adam became powerfully 
awakened to his need of salvation, and for a time he 
prayed as often as twenty times a day to be saved. One 
day, at daybreak, as he was returning across the fields 
from a season of secret prayer deliverance came to him 
and he entered into a steady and victorious Christian ex- 
perience. At the age of sixteen, after reading the life of 
William Carvosso he sought with “ceaseless anxiety” the 
experience of entire sanctification, and like his conversion, 
he laid hold on this experience also when he was alone. 
He united with the Methodist Protestant Church, of 
which his parents were members, but when he learned 
that this church took no stand against the evils of slavery 
it ceased to be a congenial home to him. On July 25, 
1843 Rev. Edward Smith organized a Wesleyan Meth- 
odist church in his village and Adam Crooks became a 
member and was elected class-leader. In 1845 he united 
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with the Allegheny Conference and went as junior preach- 
er to the Erie circuit in Pennsylvania. It is interesting to 
learn that this circuit supplied with two preachers, had 
only one church organized and that was a small colored 
church in Erie. After six weeks he accepted an invita- 
tion to assist his brother William, also a minister, in the 
city of Allegheny, Pennsylvania where he boarded with 
Rev. Benjamin Laughead, a pioneer Wesleyan preacher in 
those parts. The following year his conference appoint- 
ment took him to the Zanesville circuit in Ohio as junior 
preacher with Rev. G. Richey. In a discourse preached 
at Leesville in his memory Mr. Richey said, “In morals 
he had the innocence of the lamb and the courage of the 
lion.” 

At the next session of the Allegheny Conference, 
which was held at Mesopotamia, Ohio in September, 1847, 
a letter was read which asked for a preacher to be sent 
to a group of forty Christian people who had adopted the 
Wesleyan Discipline and who lived in Guilford county, 
North Carolina. After a season of silent prayer for 
guidance Adam Crooks volunteered. The historian says: 
“Brother Crooks arose—his cheeks pale as marble—and 
said, ‘I will go, sustained by your prayers.’’’ He was 
then twenty-three years of age. His preparation for the 
ministry included, in addition to his early schooling, two 
terms in an academy in Ohio and his studies under the 
conference. He was ordained at this session, with his 
parchment signed by Rev. T. Guy as president of the 
conference. 

He spent four full conference years in the work in 
the ‘south, with occasional journeys back at conference 
time. The reader will readily understand that North 
Carolina (and Virginia, where a circuit was opened the 
second year), would not be an easy field in which to 
preach anti-slavery doctrines. However, great success 
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attended his labors. Reviewing his work there upon re- 
visiting the state after a lapse of twenty-two years, he 
wrote concerning the opposition that finally drove him 
away: 

“By threats and mobbings and a reward offered for 
our arrest, they waged war upon us from May until 
August, the close of our conference year, when with sad- 
ness we turned our face toward home and friends, leav- 
ing in this slavery-ruled land six Wesleyan meeting houses 
and some five hundred members.” The heroic labors of 
McBride, Bacon and Worth are also mentioned in this 
report, written in 18/72, of whom he said “All are dead: 
dead doubtless as the results of labors performed and 
hardships experienced in the South.” 

On his return north he entered heartily into the work 
of his conference, serving several charges with much 
success. In 1853 he was married to Miss Elizabeth Wil- 
lits, a teacher in Leoni Institute, with whom he lived most 
happily until his death. He was sent by his conference 
as a delegate to the General Conference of 1852 at Syra- 
cuse and 1856 at Cleveland. In the fall of 1859 he be- 
came pastor of the Wesleyan church in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he continued five years. Mrs. Crooks in her ex- 
ceedingly interesting book, “The Life of Rev. A. Crooks, 
A. M.” says of this society, “For years this church had 
stood a moral beacon light to all other churches in the 
city.’ The church was located down town near the city 
square. 

At the General Conference held in Adrian, Michigan, 
in June, 1864, he was elected Connectional Editor, and in 
this office he was continued until his death, December 
15th, 1874, a period of ten years. In his first article as 
Editor he said: “The primal objects of the American 
Wesleyan should be the success of Christian enterprise— 
ithe spread of scriptural holiness over these lands—con- 
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sisting of piety and purity, correct faith, genuine experi- 
ence, and corresponding practice. ‘Holiness unto the 
Lord’ should radiate from every issue.” 

Almost prophetic of the bitter controversy connected 
with the so-called Union Movement, which soon clamored 
for publicity in the church paper, he proceeded to say in 
this first editorial: “Most obviously, dissensions and need- 
less divisions among Christians are to be deplored as de- 
pleting, uneconomical and schismatic. From the first, our 
existence as a distinct organization was felt to be a pain- 
ful necessity. Union, both in fact and form, among the 
disciples of one Lord, is to be encouraged and promoted. 
Yet it should not be forgotten that true Christian unity— 
the unity of the Spirit—is accordant with and tolerant of 
variety, and hence in some sense of dissimilarity. At the 
same time it should be remembered that any real union 
between moral opposites is not possible; and even if pos- 
sible, yet not desirable. Our motto shall be—union at the 
expense of right, never; but for the sake of right, always 
and everywhere.” 

To preside in the Editor’s chair during the difficulties 
that arose out of the “Union Movement” was undoubted- 
ly the most difficult task that ever fell to the office of a 
Connectional Editor, but it was a task well done. Mr. 
Crooks was opposed to the proposition from the first, and 
when the matter took its final form of the scattering of 
the leaders he had the great joy of seeing a new group of 
able and consecrated leaders come to the front and lead 
the Church into a new era of life and strength. 

In the midst of these perplexities he attended an an- 
nual session of the Allegheny Conference held in the 
Zion Wesleyan Methodist church in Mercer county, 
Pennsylvania. A great burden of prayer came on him to 
know God’s will for the Wesleyan Methodist Church and 
he spent a whole night in prayer in the woods just to the 
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rear of the church. With the coming of day a great 
blessing came upon him in an assurance of God’s blessing 
on his position of maintaining the denomination. “Go 
forward; I will never leave thee nor forsake thee’ was 
God’s word to him. His biographer says: “from that 
time, no matter what the opposition, or how great the 
obstacles he felt the calm assurance that God was with 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE UNION MOVEMENT 


At this period the Church went through an experi- 
ence of such serious consequences that it should receive 
special attention here. We refer to the proposition to 
launch a new church organization to be called simply “The 
Methodist Church,’ by uniting the Wesleyan and the 
Methodist Protestant Churches. 


The founders of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
were well aware of the fact that in the year 1830 a sepa- 
rate branch of Methodism had been organized in the city 
of Baltimore, which rejected the elements of episcopacy 
in government, and as an expression of their polity took 
the name Methodist Protestant. But on the question of 
slavery it was also well understood that this body was as 
much opposed to entertaining abolition sentiments as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, hence the earliest proposi- 
tions of a union of these bodies failed to make headway. 
Mr. Jennings says: 

“The similarity of the two churches in form of gov- 
ernment in a few essential points gave them common 
ground sufficient for some sort of fellowship, particularly 
when both of the churches were the subjects of bitter at- 
tacks from Episcopal Methodism dominant in the com- 
munities where the protesting bodies labored. Efforts 
were made to secure fraternal and even stronger union in 
the Syracuse Conference, and in Michigan, and in other 
states. This effort was not general, nor was it of the 
whole Church; it was more the result of individual in- 
terest which found expression in friendly resolutions, and 
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occasional fraternal messengers to Annual Conferences.” 

Some time before the outbreak of the Civil War 
there was a division in the Methodist Protestant Church 
over the question of slavery, and it was with the northern 
branch that negotiations were taken up at this time. Two 
fraternal delegates from that body appeared at the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Church held 
in the year 1864, with a proposal of church union and 
joint ownership of Adrian College. A committee was 
elected to draft a reply, which was adopted and which 
appears in the minutes of the session. The conference 
declared it had not given authority to any one to speak 
for it on this proposition. They said: “What has been 
done and said on these matters has been mainly the result 
of individual solicitude, in the absence of that official de- 
liberation and instruction which are so necessary in all 
measures of this kind.” 

This deliberate statement of the General Conference 
should have been received as a guide on the part of those 
who continued to work for union. But there was a cer- 
tain independence on the part of a little group of some 
twenty men that urged them on to a decision during the 
following three years independent of the expressed wish 
and authority of the General Conference. As the reader 
will observe in the following pages, none of these nego- 
tiations were held by the General Conference, or by a 
duly accredited commission or board of the Church at 
large, but by self-appointed individuals who worked on 
the Annual Conferences and through the church paper. 

In February, 1865, Rev. Cyrus Prindle, Publishing 
Agent of the Wesleyan Methodist Church met with Rev. 
George Brown and Rev. A. H. Bassett, representative 
men of the Methodist Protestant Church in Springfield, 
Ohio, and these men agreed in formulating a circular 
letter calling a convention of non-episcopal Methodists 
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to meet in Cleveland, Ohio, June 21st, 1865. This con- 
vention was composed of fifty-six persons from the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, sixty-three from the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, three from a Union Chapel in Cincin- 
nati, two Free Methodists and one who claimed to repre- 
sent other independent churches. The records do not 
indicate how these delegates were elected, nor who auth- 
orized them to meet and who signed their credentials. 
The officers chosen were: Rev. John Scott, president, 
from the Methodist Protestant Church, and Rev. John 
McEldowney, secretary, from the Wesleyan Church. Rev. 
L. C. Matlack presented a document favorable to union, 
which was adopted without expressed dissent, and another 
convention was called to meet in the Union Chapel in 
Cincinnati on May 9th, 1866. It was the intention that this 
second convention should determine on a basis of union 
and the mode of carrying it into effect. The records do 
not state exactly the method by which delegates were 
found for the Cincinnati convention; presumably they 
were elected by the several Annual Conferences of the 
two main bodies. 

Before the time had arrived for the meeting of the 
next convention there was a widespread dissent in the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church with the whole program of 
this union. As an example of this growing opposition a 
meeting held in Eagle Harbor, New York may be cited, 
which met on November 8th, 1865, and which was attend- 
ed by Rev. Samuel Salisbury, Rev. D. B. Douglass, Rev. 
C. A. Swift, Rev. H. Gregory and many others of similar 
devotion to the Church. The purpose of this convention 
was said to be “To consult and consider the matter of 
maintaining our denominational unity” in the face of the 
union project, to which they referred by saying in the 
announcement of the convention: “It is asserted in the 
call (of the Cincinnati convention) that a union is con- 
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templated between certain church organizations, of which 
the Wesleyan Methodist Connection of America is one; 
and there seems to be a possibility and perhaps a proba- 
bility that such union will be consummated at the expense 
of some of the cherished principles of the Connection.” 
In February, 1866, an adjourned meeting of those who 
were similarly opposed to union as it had been projected 
met in Michigan, where increased reason was found for 
maintaining the Connection as it was. 

The roll of members who presented themselves in 
the Cincinnati Convention was composed of one hundred 
forty-one Methodist Protestants, thirty-eight Wesleyans 
and five independent delegates. Eighty-five of the dele- 
gates were laymen. On the matter of the ratio of mem- 
bership in this meeting Rev. Adam Crooks, Connectional 
Editor of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in a review of 
the case estimated the numerical strength of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church at 35,000 members, and the Wes- 
leyans at 15,000. It is at once apparent that a voting 
strength in the convention of almost four to one on the 
part of the Methodist Protestant delegates gave them a 
majority that enabled them to set up a program of union 
that disregarded the sincere convictions of the Wesley- 
ans on such questions as the inherent evils of secret so- 
cieties, the use and sale of liquor, and any other question 
of public morals on which the Church might feel in duty 
bound to give expression in a denominational way. The 
policy proposed by the Methodist Protestant delegates was 
to leave such questions to the decision of the various local 
churches. It was clear to men of vision who attended 
the Cincinnati convention that the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church could not go into such a union; among whom 
were ‘Rev. W.. W. Lyle, Rev. C2) Hawley: and? Rev. 
D. S. Kinney, but there were others who appeared to be 
unmoved in their determination to consummate the union 
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at the cost of moral issues to which the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church was fully committed. The next movement 
after the adjournment of the Cincinnati meeting was to 
advance with propaganda through the press and to secure 
a favorable vote in the several Annual Conferences of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. 

The first Annual Conference of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church to meet after this event was the Central 
Ohio Conference, a record of which we quote from the 
writings of Mr. Jennings as it relates to this subject. He 
wrote: “One of the most interesting and significant events 
of the history of this conference was the fact that it was 
the first to convene after the convention which had under- 
taken to unite the non-episcopal Methodisms of this 
country, and the action of this conference upon this sub- 
ject had a powerful influence upon the other conferences. 

“The convention had met in May, 1866, and per- 
formed its work and the result of its labors was to be sub- 
mitted to this conference. Representative men were 
present from other conferences, D. S. Kinney from the 
Allegheny Conference, John McEldowney and Professor 
Davis from Adrian, and several men from the other re- 
ligious bodies interested. Among the membership of the 
conference itself were some of the ablest men in the 
Connection, Adam Crooks, G. W. Bainum, H. B. Knight, 
aero Neiticton, As Nw Flamin, fo EL Webster, LR. 
Royce, Richard Horton, Evans Thompson, S. E. Col- 
burne, Thomas F. Hicks, George C. Hicks, W. H. Brew- 
ster, William Sewell, A. W. Saunders and others. 

“A committee on union was appointed consisting of 
five members, and something of the division of sentiment 
may be judged from the fact that three reports were 
brought in by this committee of five. The first report 
favored the concurrence of the conference with the work 
of the convention. The second report favored becoming 
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Congregational churches. The third report was signed 
by J. A. Nettleton and favored continuing the Wesleyan 
Methodist organization. The debate opened on the first 
report and was participated in by Knight, Brewster and 
J. McEldowney, who favored the union, and the subject 
was discussed through four sittings of -the conference. 
The concensus of opinion was that the most eloquent and 
powerful speech of the debate was made by Thomas F. 
Hicks in opposition to the union. The vote on the first 
proposition stood five for and fifteen against. After fur- 
ther discussion a substitute was proposed for the third 
proposition as follows: “Resolved, That after a full and 
free discussion of union with other Christian bodies we 
deem it our duty to adhere with fidelity to our present 
organization; but should any events occur in the order of 
providence to render a change desirable, we commend to 
our ministers and churches to consider with favor the 
Congregational polity for their future action.’ This 
resolution was adopted by a vote of fifteen for and five 
against. 

“This action gave notice at once to all interested 
persons that the Wesleyans would not go in a body to 
the new organization. A depletion of numbers followed 
this action, but the churches which withdrew went mostly 
to other denominations instead of going to the new 
organization. The ground for the action of this confer- 
ence was that its members could not go into an organiza- 
tion which would be dominated by secret society influ- 
ences and other anti-reform forces.” 

In his book The Wesleyan Manual Rev. Joel Martin 
says in part concerning the conclusion of this movement: 
“In the final outcome the Methodist Protestants generally 
went into the new organization, which took the name of 
The Methodist Church, while the Wesleyan Methodists 
pretty generally remained out of it and maintained their 
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own denominational identity. But great havoc was 
wrought during those unfortunate years of agitation and 
strife. The Wesleyan Methodists were the principal 
sufferers.” 

Seeing the proposed union would not be accepted by 
a fair majority in the Wesleyan Church the leaders who 
had worked it up began to look about for a future, and 
strange as it may seem, not many of them finally went in- 
to the new body. In the fall of 1866 Mr. Prindle re- 
signed as Connectional Agent, and he with Luther Lee, 
L. C. Matlack, John McEldowney and several others 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Since it is the privilege of any person to withdraw 
from a Church and go to another, or remain unconnected 
with a Church, it is not our purpose to cast reflections on 
the good name of any person for this reason. Neverthe- 
less, the activities of these brethren in trying to destroy 
the Church they had helped to establish became a griev- 
ous matter to the denomination. As late as 1873 these 
four men sent to the Editor of The American Wesleyan 
a letter that they called “An address to American Wes- 
leyans” with the veiled threat, “If you do not judge pro- 
per to publish it you will know what we shall say through 
other mediums.’ With courage and generosity the 
editor, Adam Crooks, printed it and in the same issue 
printed a reply. The whole document is too lengthy to 
be quoted in full, though it is very interesting in portray- 
ing the difficulties under which the Church was carried 
on during this period. 

These brethren lauded the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for its generosity in receiving them into its minis- 
terial ranks, stated that after the Civil War was over the 
Methodist Episcopal Church had fallen in with the spirit 
of the times and was now against slavery, and that certain 
conference records that had been hard on abolitionists 
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were rescinded. They quoted figures showing that the 
Wesleyans had lost in membership. They said: “One of 
our number, Cyrus Prindle, after much labor and care- 
ful examination is responsible for the statement that 
‘more than four hundred ministers have left the Wesley- 
ans since we organized in 1843, and I can count certainly 
on one hundred and twenty that have found homes in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.’ ” 

In his reply Adam Crooks began by saying: “In ad- 
mitting the above article to our columns we have nothing 
to fear. If the Wesleyan Methodist Connection is not 
built upon Christ as a sure foundation, and such a thing 
as this can blow it down let it go. And if any who have 
thought to follow Christ with us wish to ‘also go away’ 
we Say, ‘go in peace. . . . But if the above writers, or 
other combined powers of earth think they can break up 
the heaven-built home we occupy in the Spirit, let them 
learn their weakness by trying it. We are willing every 
man should occupy the religious home that suits him 
best.” 

The occasion of this reply called forth from the able 
and serious Adam Crooks a searching document. He 
showed that after the war was over it did not call for 
moral heroism on the part of a church to be friendly to 
abolitionists. He referred to two strong articles written 
against secret societies: “Rival Worship,’ by L. C. Mat- 
lack and “Free Masonry and Odd Fellowship” by Cyrus 
Prindle, and asked what they had done with their convic- 
tions concerning the evils of these institutions. It was 
well known that the Methodist Episcopal Church bore no 
testimony against secrecy, nor would they allow it to be 
made a moral issue in that Church. It should also be 
said that the new body that was proposed in the union of 
non-Episcopal Methodism was barred from taking a posi- 
tion against secret societies by the Methodist Protestant 
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element, which was in the majority, on the ground that it 
was not in keeping with their church polity to legislate on 
moral issues as a denomination. In his closing paragraph 
Adam Crooks said: “Denominational pride and prestige 
go but a little way with us. Not what men want and 
admire, but what will please God is the great question. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Connection remaining intact, 
enlarging its borders, blessed with the conversion of thou- 
sands, organizing new churches, building and dedicating 
church edifices and parsonages as never before, and with- 
in a brief period pledging over $15,000 toward a new 
Connectional Publishing House in this city are among the 
data indicating the manner of the solution of the problem 
by Wesleyan Methodists.” 

Luther Lee by his writings, debates, and lectures did 
more than any other man in the Church in its early life 
to set up the ideal of the independence of the local church. 
In fact in a series of debates in and near Jamestown, 
New York a few years before this time he took the posi- 
tion that “the government of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is arbitrary and unscriptural,’ and in his history 
“Wesleyan Manual,’ printed in Syracuse in 1862 he de- 
voted a chapter to “Reasons for Continuing the Wesleyan 
Organization.” By uniting with the Church whose ideals 
of government he opposed so stoutly it reflected on the 
sincerity of his ideals of church polity, and certainly laid 
an added burden on those who carried on the work of the 
Wesleyan Church. That these trials were felt by the 
brethren appears from the action of the General Confer- 
ence of 1867 through the report on “The State of the 
Connection” from which we quote in part. After recit- 
ing various things that hindered its growth, it was stated 
concerning the question we are now considering: 

“The war had its influence upon our numbers, as well 
as upon those of other bodies, upon the basis of accommo- 
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dation and compromise, produced internal frictions and 
feuds, alienated affections, produced despondency, savored 
of restless instability, if not of weakness, rendered us 
less cohesive and subject to disintegration, and directed 
attention and effort from the great work of self-edifica- 
tion, the conversion of sinners and the growth and vigor 
attendant thereon. Especially is this true of the last 
strangely maneuvered and strangely eventuating union, 
first with non-Episcopal and then with Episcopal Meth- 
odists. Our position is not that of censor upon the mo- 
tives of men, but we only utter a truth patent to all when 
we declare that this movement was carried to extremes 
which few believed to be within the limits of_moral pos- 
sibilities, and which, if known from the first, would have 
laid it open to universal condemnation. No religious 
body, for centuries, has been subject to even a moiety of 
the trials and perils through which we have been led. But, 
thank God! the storm has passed away, and though our 
utter overthrow has been repeatedly and confidently pre- 
dicted, its successive shocks have been survived.” 

One of the most grievous disappointments that the 
denomination suffered in connection with this affair was 
the loss of Adrian College, which was taken by the new 
organization, and of which we shall speak more at length 
in the chapter dealing with the educational institutions of 
the Church. 


CHAPTER X 
AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 


The Seventh General Conference met in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 2nd, 1867, and continued in session six 
days. Rev. A. W. Curtis of the Michigan Conference 
called the assembly to order. Rev. E. Gaylord of the 
Syracuse Conference was made chairman of the tempor- 
ary organization, Rev. N. Wardner of the Champlain 
Conference was secretary. Fifteen conferences were 
represented, the new one being the West Iowa Confer- 
ence. The names of thirty ministers and twenty-eight 
lay members were reported as delegates. Rev. Samuel 
Salisbury of the Syracuse Conference was elected presi- 
dent, and Mr. Wardner, secretary. Observing a policy 
voted by the previous conference, this body elected two 
vice-presidents, one a minister and one a layman. Rev. 
Adam Crooks of Ohio and Mr. Rothwell of Illinois were 
elected. 

The office of Connectional Agent had been made 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Prindle and on October 
16th, 1866, Adam Crooks, Connectional Editor, was elect- 
ed by the Book Committee to fill the vacancy. In view of 
the losses in membership sustained by the Connection, 
and the embarrassment in which the Book Concern was 
involved by the tireless and unworthy efforts of Mr. 
Prindle to carry the denomination along into the Union 
Movement, the report of Mr. Crooks was most hearten- 
ing. The assets of the Wesleyan Publishing Association 
were reported at $12,370 and the net assets of the Book 
Concern $2,632, making a total in value of $14,332. Rev. 
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Adam Crooks was a master hand in business and in the 
ministry. Old residents of the city of Syracuse still 
remember his fervency and ability as a street preacher, 
when on suitable occasions he took part in this custom of 
early Methodism. His report was heartily approved and 
he was elected to the joint duties of Agent and Editor. 
Mr. Crooks suggested that a field man could be used to 
great benefit in connection with the Agency, but this ar- 
rangement was not made, and as we shall observe later, 
like Orange Scott and other notable men of the Church, 
these strenuous labors carried him to his grave while still 
in the prime of life. 

The publishing of the Juvenile Instructor, the Sun- 
day-school paper, was discontinued early in the year 1865. 
For a time the Wellspring, a paper published in Boston 
was supplied through the office, but after this arrange- 
ment lapsed the furnishing of a Sunday-school paper 
ceased for some years. The conference named the fol- 
lowing as corresponding editors: L. N. Stratton, J. M. 
Snyder, G. W. Bainum, N. Wardner, S. A. Baker, Age: 
Wightman, D. P. Baker, W. W. Crane, S. Salisbury, and 
Vie VY oe levies 

This conference adopted eight of the questions now 
asked of pastors in making their report to the Annual 
Conference. It voted a hearty approval of the agitation 
in the state of Kansas to give women the right to vote, 
hoped to see “the refinement of their presence and the 
power of their wills” in evidence as voters in other states. 
It declared itself favorable to the enfranchizing of the 
freedmen of the country, and for the temperance reform. 
A Church Building Aid Association was formed for the 
purpose, as its name implies, of giving aid in the building 
of churches and parsonages in the Connection. L. N. 
Stratton and Adam Crooks were authorized to make appli- 
cation for the incorporating of the society in the state of 
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New York. It was recommended by the report on mis- 
sions that a Missionary Secretary be elected and that 
Christian workers be provided for work in the southern 
states as rapidly as the funds would allow. It should be 
stated that the duties proposed for the office of Missionary 
Secretary were not adequate to the needs, in our judg~ 
ment, for it merely proposed the collecting of funds for 
distribution by the Missionary Society. 


ay oe 


Eighth General Conference 


Syracuse was the place and October 18 to 23, 1871 
was the time of the convening of the Eighth General Con- 
ference. Rev. Adam Crooks called the meeting to order. 
Rev. S. H. Foster of the Champlain Conference was 
chairman and Rev. H. T. Besse of Kansas secretary of the 
temporary organization. Fourteen conferences were rep- 
resented on the first report; later in the session Kansas 
and Tennessee were recognized, making sixteen. The 
names of twenty-nine ministerial and twenty-seven lay 
delegates were enrolled. Rev. Adam Crooks was elected 
president, Rev. A. W. Curtis of Michigan and the Hon. 
G. S. Westlake of the Allegheny Conference, vice-presi- 
dents; Rev. L. N. Stratton of the Syracuse Conference, 
secretary. 


The Book Committee reported that the records of the 
Book Concern had been examined by expert auditors and 
they expressed satisfaction and confidence in the manage- 
ment of Mr. Crooks, both as revealed by the auditors’ 
report and their own observation of the prosperous state 
of the publishing interests. They asked the reélection of 
Mr. Crooks as Agent and Editor, which was done by the 
conference at the proper time. The Agent’s report re- 
vealed the assets of the Book Concern to be $16,152, 
liabilities, $7,000 which included $2,500 due to perpetual 
subscribers of the church paper. The assets of the Wes- 
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leyan Publishing Association were $10,780. There were 
no liabilities reported for this corporation. It was stated 
that since the agency of Mr. Scott the gifts of the people 
for this department and the profits put back into the 
business made a total of $32,524. The Children’s Banner, 
a bi-monthly paper for Sunday-schools was begun in 
1868, and its publication was approved by this body. 

Mr. Crooks also reported that he had signed an 
article of agreement for the purchase of the lots on which 
the present Publishing House is located, the deed to be 
delivered May Ist, 1872. <A report in the conference of 
1875 indicates that the price paid on this contract was 
finally $6,400. ; 

Favorable action on a memorial from the Allegheny 
Conference presented by Rev. D. S. Kinney omitted the 
election of corresponding editors of the American Wes- 
leyan. Mr. Crooks was elected Agent and Editor. The 
office of Associate Editor was created and Rev. L. N. 
Stratton was elected to this place. 

The committee on finance proposed and the confer- 
ence voted that local churches be urged to adopt a budget 
agreement on pastor’s salary and other expenses, and 
here appears the terms long fixed in the nomenclature of 
our Wesleyan people in gathering “quarterage,’ since 
churches were urged to settle in full on pastor’s support 
at the time of each Quarterly Meeting. The committee 
on missions, reporting through Rev. H. T. Besse of 
Kansas, stated that one hundred persons had subscribed 
a sum amounting to $10,000, for the cause of home mis- 
sions, and mentioned that church extension work was go- 
ing forward in Tennessee and North Carolina and other 
places. It was voted that elders serving churches of 
other denominations, except by consent of their yearly 
conference, should be considered as having withdrawn, 
and should be so reported. An urgent effort was made 
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in this session to gather statistics from the records of the 
Annual Conferences on the membership of the Connec- 
tion, and other vital facts, but it is recorded that the 
records could not be obtained, nor have such records 
appeared since the General Conference of 1848. This re- 
flects one of the weaknesses in the early polity of the 
denomination, namely, the independence of its local 
churches and Annual Conferences, and lack of reliable 
-and unifying leadership able to build the Church on a 
strong and uniform basis when it was in the process of 
the making. 


Ninth General Conference 


The Ninth General Conference convened at Syca- 
more, Illinois, October 20, 1875, at 2 P. M. and continued 
six days. Rev. L. N. Stratton called the conference to 
Pier kev, >. H. Poster of the Syracuse Conference 
was called to be chairman of the temporary organization, 
and Rev. Nathan Wardner, of the Champlain Conference, 
secretary. Sixteen conferences were represented by 
thirty-two ministerial and thirty-one lay delegates. Mr. 
Wardner was elected president, Rev. G. Richey of the 
Central Ohio Conference and Mr. G. Green of Indiana, 
vice-presidents, and Rev. H. T. Besse of Kansas, secre- 
tary. In this and several preceding conferences the cus- 
tom was observed of having one delegate from each An- 
nual Conference serve on the committee on revisals. 


Rev. Adam Crooks, Connectional Agent and Editor, 
had died during the quadrennium, and being elected by 
the Book Committee, Rev. D. S. Kinney of the Allegheny 
Conference became his successor January 21st, 1875. Mr. 
Kinney reported for the Book Concern: assets, $16,603, 
liabilities, $7,000 and for the Publishing Association, pro- 
perty free from incumbrance to the value of $10,750. 
Since this period covered the financial depression of 1873, 
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this report was considered very satisfactory. It was al- 
so stated that Mr. Crooks had succeeded in raising the 
sum of $22,500 in cash and subscriptions for a new 
Publishing House, which had since been increased to the 
sum of $30,378. Of this amount $9,600 had been paid, 
and after purchasing the lots at 320-330 East Onondaga 
Street, at a price of $6,400, there was a cash balance to 
the amount of $3,200. The Board of Managers of the 
Publishing Association had ordered the work begun on 
the new building as soon as $10,000 should be paid in on 
the subscriptions. Mr. Kinney was elected Agent and 
Rev. L. N. Stratton of the Syracuse. Conference, Editor. 
Mr. Kinney was later elected Assistant Editor> 

An agent was present representing Wasioga Semin- 
ary in Minnesota, who secured the endorsement of the 
conference for the institution and a subscription amount- 
ing to $356. The Bible Standard, a monthly magazine 
edited by Rev. and Mrs. D. F. Shephardson, published at 
Wheaton, Illinois and devoted to the promotion of Scrip- 
tural holiness was approved, and commended to the sup- 
port of the Connection. The present rule by which 
church and parsonage property reverts to Annual Con- 
ference ownership when not used for one and one half 
years for church purposes was adopted, and ordered to be 
placed in the Discipline, also the present order of business 
for Quarterly Conferences. 

It was reported that a legacy had been left by a per- 
son in Vermont, naming the officers of the General Con- 
ference as agents to receive the bequest for the Connec- 
tion. Prompted by this incident the conference voted: 
“Resolved, that the President and Secretary of this con- 
ference shall hold their offices until their successors are 
appointed.” This became a permanent policy and these 
officers continue throughout the quadrennium and preside 
in the opening of the succeeding General Conference. Up 


REV. D. S. KINNEY 


Publishing Agent, 1875-1890 
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to this time General Conferences had been opened by the 
rising of a self-appointed leader, who would call the 
meeting to order and propose a temporary organization, 
which was followed later by the election of officers to 
preside in the session. This procedure for the highest 
law-making body of the denomination was lacking both 
in dignity and efficiency. It was an expression of the 
desire of some of the founders of the Connection to lean 
far away from the episcopal plan of church organization, 
but, as we have observed, the stern laws of self-preserva- 
tion drew the body along into the development of ma- 
chinery more adequate to the work that must be done. 


By action of this conference, the Connectional Agent 
and Editor were not required to become members of the 
Syracuse Conference as heretofore. On a motion by 
heya Dly >. Kinney, the.ofice of Géneral Conference 
Evangelist was created and Rev. N. Wardner was elected. 
Some reasons advanced for this action were: “The need 
of evangelistic labors and intercommunication among An- 
nual Conferences, and to promote revivals, holiness and 
unity among our churches.” ‘This office was placed under 
the direction of the Book Committee, the same as the 
Editor and Agent. No salary was assured, and this 
feature probably proved to be the undoing of the proposi- 
tion. A report on statistics gave as the number of church 
societies, 458, membership, 15,807. 


Death of Adam Crooks 


As has been stated in connection with the election of 
Connectional officials, Rev. Adam Crooks had been called 
to his eternal reward by death on December 15th, 1874. 
He undoubtedly wore himself out and poured many po- 
tential years into those ten years of Connectional work. 
“Tt is labor here and rest hereafter” was his motto often 
repeated. For more than five years he did double duty 
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as Editor and Agent. In the General Conference of 
October, 1871, the office of Associate Editor was created 
and Rev. L. N. Stratton was elected to the position. From 
this date until Mr. Crooks’ death this assistance relieved 
him somewhat of the long hours of labor at the desk, but 
his intrepid spirit drove him on, in labors abundant in 
conference visitation, dedicating churches and oversight 
of the publishing business. 

In the August 19th, 1874 issue of the American Wes- 
leyan Editor Stratton entered the following notice which 
not only speaks of his last journey but is a sample of the 
elegance of the style of Mr. Stratton’s writings: “Rev. 
A. Crooks, whose cheerful face and friendly -words we 
miss, has left his busy financial desk for a tour of the 
western conferences to be gone about three months. A\l- 
though he is to spend but a little time at each place, so 
extended will be his tour it will require many oppressive 
days and cheerless night rides to accomplish the journey. 
Though mid-summer is decorating our valleys now, the 
sere and yellow leaf will rustle to the tread, and from 
murky skies may form and fall the snow ere his return. 
These columns need not commend him and the important 
enterprises he represents to the favorable consideration 
of the brethren to whom he as God’s servant once more 
comes. Soon agent and actors will take their last jour- 
ney, do their last duty, and pass up to the auditing rooms 
of the Eternal Judge.” 

This itinerary of conferences began with the Cen- 
tral Ohio at East Orange, Delaware County, Ohio, and 
included the Miami Conference, the Indiana, held at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, the Michigan Conference held at Ionia, 
the Illinois at Sycamore and the Iowa Conference, held 
late in September. By this time he was very ill with 
fever and chills, a common but painful affliction due to 
malaria in the west in those early times. He engaged 
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Rev. D. F. Shephardson to visit the Kansas Conference 
for him. After attending the Minnesota Conference at 
Wasioja and the Wisconsin Conference and a church 
dedication at Xenia, Ohio, he returned to his home in 
Syracuse, October 27th, practically a dying man. His 
illness proved to be typhoid fever, from which he could 
not recover in the labor and change of almost constant 
travel. ‘There is rest beyond the skies” was one of his 
last utterances. 


Ministers of the Church present at his funeral in the 
Wesleyan Methodist church of Syracuse were: the pastor, 
Rev. S. H. Foster; Rev. L. N. Stratton, Assistant Con- 
nectional Editor; Rev. D. S. Kinney, president of the 
Allegheny Conference; Rev. J. P. Betker, president of 
the New York Conference; Rev. A. S. Wightman, presi- 
dent of the Syracuse Conference; Rev. N. Wardner, 
president of the Champlain Conference; and several oth- 
ers, pastors of nearby Wesleyan churches. He was 
buried in Oakwood cemetery in Syracuse. 


Writing on the “character and characteristics of 
Rev. A. Crooks,” Rev. L. N. Stratton said, “He would 
bear close inspection, he appeared well at a distance, but 
much better on a near approach... . . He was a close 
observer of men and things. He read character as a man 
would read a book. And though he came to his more 
weighty opinions slowly, when he did reach them they 
were usually correct. . . . He was never disheartened at 
a seeming failure. If an honest effort failed of its antici- 
pated results, and covered other souls with clouds, they 
were not his. Both his faith and better judgment drove 
them away. His faith said, “This is God’s work and none 
of my business, only I am to do my best to save the 
day.’”’ And his reason said; ‘Who has ever undertaken 
any great and good enterprise and seen it flourish from 
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the first? The noblest plan is, when we fail, to rise and 
try again.’ 

“His figure was straight, and stood about five feet 
and eleven inches high; his weight was from two hundred 
five to two hundred twelve pounds. His eye was a bluish 
hazel, and his hair by age and toil was turned to iron- 
grey. His long full beard, his round full face, his clear, 
intelligent countenance and his erect and manly form left 
the impression upon the strangers of a crowd or the pas- 
sengers of a railway train that a man of more than ordin- 
ary gifts and position was among them. 

“His voice was clear and deep. Few men could be 
so well heard and understood. He filled the remotest 
point of the most spacious halls with his clear and meas- 
ured utterances . . . his texts were his sermons in a 
nutshell. And his sermons were only about his texts and 
their natural corollaries and adjuncts. He studied his 
sermons thoroughly and usually noted their heads on slips 
of paper, which he placed in a long pocketbook in his side 
pocket ready for use.” 

This writer continues: “A few days before his death 
he said: ‘Brother Stratton, I feel greatly encouraged by 
our denominational prospects. The conferences which I 
attended last fall manifested such evidences of a love of 
hard work as I never saw before among them. Minis- 
ters are better supported, both in finances and influence 
in the communities where they are located. Then, there 
are so many able, efficient young men coming on, who 
within five years will be capable of filling any position in 
the gift of the Connection, that I feel more encouraged 
than at any time within the past ten years. While lying 
sick in Iowa I looked over the ground carefully, and I 
thought and said to my attendants, that never in my en- 
tire life had I seen a time when, if it pleased God to take 
me I could be so well spared as now.’ ” 
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Mr. Stratton continues in another paragraph: “Labor 
was nothing, pain was nothing, long midnight rides over 
rough roads and through drenching rains were trifles 
scarcely worth mentioning the next day. To mortal fear 
he was a stranger; and a close analysis of his mental and 
well-developed physical constitution makes it appear less 
a wonder why—Spartan-like, he had so little regard for 
physical suffering and seemed fearless of death.” 

“Strike hard and high for the truth” was one of his 
characteristic sayings. Death called him away in his 
fifty-first year. He was truly one of the great men of 
the Church. 


CHAPTER XI 
A PERIOD OF REVIVAL 


The Tenth General Conference convened in Pitts- 
ford, Michigan, October 15th, 1879, and continued in ses- 
sion seven days. The president, Rev. N. Wardner, was 
reelected, with Rev. H. D. Inman of Michigan and Prof. 
E. G. Paine of Minnesota, vice-presidents and Rev. H. T. 
Besse, secretary. Thirty ministerial and twenty-six lay 
delegates were present from sixteen Annual Conferences. 
New conferences were recognized in North Carolina, in- 
cluding that state and part of Virginia, and in western ~ 
Towa. 


During the previous four years the Champlain Con- 
ference had voted favorably on omitting the words, “such 
as Free Masonry or Odd Fellowship” from the rule 
against. secret societies. This resolution came to this 
body through the committee on conference records, which 
reported that twelve Annual Conferences had passed this 
resolution by a vote of three hundred twenty for and thirty 
against, with two reporting a unanimous vote in favor, 
without stating the number voting. After a brief period 
of debate the General Conference passed the same resolu- 
tion by a vote of fifty for and four against. The effect 
of this action was to remove the uncertainty concerning 
minor secret orders. It was now plain to all that mem- 
bership in all secret societies is forbidden in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. This section as then amended has re- 
mained without change to the present time. 

The report of D. S. Kinney, Publishing Agent, re- 
vealed a prosperous condition in his department. The 
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estimated value of the new Publishing House, built during 
the quadrennium, was $19,000 with the lots additional, 
valued at $6.400. While not fully completed the building 
was occupied by the printing plant and the offices of the 
Agent and Editor. The entire assets were $37,392, with 
no liabilities. The sum of $3,064 was reported as the 
assets of the Missionary Board. In the year 1877 Rev. 
and Mrs. D. F. Shephardson donated to the Connection 
the monthly magazine—The Bible Standard, devoted 
mainly to the presentation of Scriptural holiness. The 
Publishing Agent reported that the magazine was accom- 
plishing great good, and being edited without expense it 
was published without loss. The Agent and Editor were 
both reélected. The committee on the Book Concern 
recommended and the conference voted to countermand 
the orders of the Book Committee erasing from the list 
the names of subscribers to the American Wesleyan who 
were in arrears. We understand this was the first and 
only time the General Conference countermanded Book 
Committee action. 

The following section dealing with the use of tobac- 
co was adopted: “In the judgment of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Connection the use of tobacco is a great evil and un- 
becoming a Christian, and a waste of the Lord’s money 
and a defilement of the body, which should be the temple 
of the Holy Ghost. We do therefore most earnestly re- 
quest our members to be clean from its use in all forms 
for the sake of Jesus.” An Article of Religion on Re- 
generation was adopted by this body to be placed in the 
Discipline before the article on Sanctification. A form 
for the organizing of churches was adopted and ordered 
to be placed in the Discipline, also a statement was insert- 
ed in the instructions for administering the sacrament 
requiring that only unfermented wine can be used with 
the bread. 
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A new conference was recognized in the state of 
Nebraska. On the motion of Rev. D. F. Shephardson, 
of Dakota territory, it was voted that a new conference 
should be authorized in Dakota as soon as there were as 
many as seven churches and seven preachers established 
there. It was reported that five preachers were already 
residents in Dakota. G. M. Hardy of the Rochester 
Conference and N. Wardner of the Champlain Confer- 
ence were elected General Conference Evangelists. They 
were also made missionary agents to collect funds for the 
Missionary Board. The question of licensing and ordain- 
ing women was again brought forward, and it was decided 
that it would be the polity of the Connection to license 
them to preach, but not to ordain women as elders. 

A report on Annual Conference records brought to 
this body the action of twelve Annual Conferences that 
had voted two hundred sixty-nine for and thirty-six 
against, revising the method of voting on constitutional 
questions. ‘his amendment made a two-thirds majority 
of the me:nbership who. shall vote of the local churches 
necessary to adopt, in addition to such a vote in the Gen- 
eral and Annual Conference membership who shall vote. 
This method remains unchanged to the present time. 

The voting members of Quarterly Conferences for- 
merly were composed of the officials of the churches of 
the circuit; by action of this body the membership of 
Quarterly Conferences consisted of all members in good 
standing of the churches composing the circuit. The 
membership of the Connection reported was 17,087, with 
495 church societies. 

An important feature of this conference was the at- 
tention given to the development of a sound educational 
policy for the Connection. Still smarting from the loss- 
es sustained in the loss of Adrian College, and with a de- 
termination to make such a deflection impossible for the 
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future, this conference voted to organize the Wesleyan 
Methodist Educational Association, to be incorporated in 
the state of New York. They stated: “The object of 
this Society shall be to received donations and bequests 
for educational purposes in the Wesleyan Methodist de- 
nomination. If the laws of the state of New York will 
allow, we recommend that the General Conference elect, 
and if not, nominate, the names of the Board of Managers 
of said organization; the whole Board being filled (if per- 
missable) once in four years by the General Conference, 
and that such corporation be organized upon a constitu- 
tional plan which will make it an utter impossibility for 
the said fund to ever be diverted from the object for 
which said Association shall be incorporated.” 


These ideals were not immediately realized, but, as 
we shall observe with the future developments, a sound 
and successful method of management was finally the 
outgrowth of this movement. Wasioja Institute in Min- 
nesota received attention, and plans were made to add the 
sum of $6,000 to the endowment, which would bring the 
total endowment to $20,000. Wheaton College in Illinois 
was commended to the support of the Connection, and it 
was voted that a theological school should be founded as 
soon as practicable. D. S. Kinney, L. N. Stratton, and 
M. Merrick, were named a committee to secure the incor- 
poration of the above named Association, and to secure 
funds for the purposes stated in the resolution. 


Eleventh General Conference 


The Eleventh General Conference was held in Syra- 
cuse, New York, October 17-25, 1883. Thirty-five minis- 
terial and twenty-nine lay delegates were enrolled, repre- 
senting nineteen Annual Conferences. Officers elected 
were: president, Rev. N. Wardner, vice-presidents, Rev. 
Joel Martin of Michigan, and Mr. Phineas Lamb of In- 
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diana; secretary, Rev. E. W. Bruce of Michigan. Much 
satisfaction was felt over the report of the Agent, D. S. 
Kinney, for the Publishing Association, which revealed 
assets amounting to $45,975, with no liabilities. He 


stated that a settlement had been made of notes aggregat- 
ing $2,800 and given by L. C. Matlack, Publishing Agent 
in 1850 to the estate of Orange Scott for his claims on 
investments made in the Book Concern. Members of the 
conference were invited by Mr. Kinney to inspect the new 
Publishing House, which stood next door to the church, 
and which was then practically completed. Reporting for 
the Missionary Society, the Agent stated that by assum- 
ing a mortgage of $3,000 a deed for the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist church in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania had been taken 
by the parent Missionary Board. The property had an 
estimated value of $20,000. The name of the church 
paper was ordered changed from the American Wesleyan 
to the Wesleyan Methodist, to take effect with the first 
issue in 1884. Other publications were The Bible Stan- 
dard, a monthly Holiness magazine, and the Children’s 
_Banner and Good Words, two Sunday-school papers is- 
sued monthly. Mr. Kinney was reelected by a vote of 
fifty-seven out of fifty-eight. The publishing of a new 
hymn book with music was ordered. In 1881 Rev. L. N. 
Stratton resigned as Editor to take charge of a theological 
department in Wheaton College that was run a few years 
by the Wesleyan Connection. The Book Committee had 
elected Rev. N. Wardner, Editor ; and he was reélected by 
this body. 


The question of educational policies and institutions 
came up and received careful consideration. Five schools 
were reported: Wasioja, Wheaton Theological Seminary, 
one in Purdy, Tennessee, one in North Carolina and 
Houghton Seminary at Houghton, New York. The com- 
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mittee on education recommended, and the conference 
voted : 

“When those who have charge of our schools ignore 
the doctrine and experience of the higher life, or entire 
sanctification, your committee judge them to be unworthy 
of our support and patronage, hence other teachers or 
leaders should be put in their place.’ 

A financial system for the support of these schools 
was recommended, apportioning by the Connectional Edu- 
cational Board to the various Annual Conferences, and by 
these passed to the several pastoral charges an estimated 
Meee: of expense. [he report of L. N. Stratton as 
agent of the Educational Society revealed that cash and 
other values to the amount of $10,691 had been raised by 
him and accounted for in current expenses for his work 
at Wheaton College and in other ways to the treasurer. 
Rev. W. J. Houghton, the founder of Houghton Semi- 
nary, was present. He was given a hearing on the pro- 
gress being made in that institution, and a sum of ap- 
proximately $700 was raised by the conference in cash 
and subscriptions for building expenses. A report was 
heard on the incorporation of the Educational Associa- 
tion ordered by the previous General Conference. It 
was stated that the name used was “Wesleyan Educational 
Society” with fifteen trustees, the same to be elected an- 
nually, but with some uncertainty as to the body by which 
they were to be elected. After noting the failure of the 
committee on incorporation to adopt the name they were 
authorized to use, and that any member of the Connection 
of lawful age and contributing to the support of the So- 
ciety is a member, the General Conference agreed to pro- 
ceed with the organization provided. 

Acting on a resolution sponsored by twelve members 
this conference adopted the following on church doctrine: 


“Whereas: We as Wesleyan Methodists are historical- 
ly, traditionally by our standard author, and by devotional 
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precept, committed to the work and experience of holiness 
(including in holiness both justification and regeneration, 
and subsequent to their reception, entire sanctification) and, 

“Whereas: There has been for a few years past a grow- 
ing inquiry in the Connection concerning entire sanctifica- 
tion, and many have received it as an experience, therefore; 

“Resolved: That our original position is a source of 
gladness, and we rejoice that the work of entire sanctifica- 
tion has received a new impetus, East and West, within the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection of America; 

“Resolved: That we as a General Conference enjoin 
upon all our ministry the duty of faithful presentation of 
the great doctrine of entire sanctification, and greatly desire 
that all our people may receive the blessing and thereby be 
prepared the more fully for growth, maturity and heaven.” 

This resolution was signed by the following named 
ministers: C. E. Rowley of Miami, W. H. Kennedy of 
Indiana, J. A. Richards of Kansas, G. W. Ellis of Cham- 
plain, E. E. Curtis of Champlain, S. Bedford of Roches- 
ter, Thomas K. Doty of Allegheny, T. H. Clinton of 
Miami, F. M. Mosier of Lockport, Levi White of Central 
Ohio, E. J. Grinnell of West Iowa, and W. S. Schenck of 
New York. We record it as being one of the most vigor- 
pus statements on the subject of entire sanctification writ- 
ten in the annals of the Connection. 


On the motion of Rev. T. K. Doty the conference 
authorized the collecting of funds for the cause of foreign 
missions, the same to be held in trust until such times as 
a work might be started in foreign lands. It was also 
voted that a department on foreign missions be opened 
in the church paper. An approved form of marriage 
ceremony was ordered to be placed in the Discipline. A 
resolution of sympathy was voted to be sent to Rev. D. P. 
Rathbun, who was designated as a special lecturer on anti- 
secrecy by the previous conference and who had suffered 
much at the hands of mobs in various places, especially at 
Kellerton, Iowa. ‘The total membership was reported to 
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be 16,321, churches, 480. The conference found that 
some friction had arisen over the work of the General 
Conference Evangelists, and voted to suspend that office. 
The course of study for ministers also received consider- 
ation and so far as we can discover from the official 
records, it was the first revision made since the confer- 
ence of 1860, when the first denominational course was 
developed. Since it deals with a subject of much impor- 
tance we record the list of text books and state as our 
judgment that it contained material of great value. 

First Year: Systematic Theology—Lee; Plain Account 
of Christian Perfection—Wesley; Life of Wesley—Watson; 


Wesleyan Manual—Lee; Discipline; History of the United 
States—Ridpath. 


Second Year: Theological Institutes, Vol. 1—Watson; 
Church History—Ruter; Scripture History—Smith; Logic— 
by True; Elements of Moral Science—Wayland; Outline of 
the World’s History—Swinton. 

Third Year: Theological Institutes, Vol. 2—Watson; 
History of the Reformation—D’Aubigne; Handbook of the 
Bible—Angus; Elements of Intellectual Science—Porter; 
Life of Hester Ann Rogers. 


Students were urged to diligent Bible study, and ad- 
vised to own a complete set of Clarke’s Commentaries and 
the book, Robert’s Rules of Order. 

This conference opened a new era in the life of the 
denomination in several important respects, as indicated 
in the items just mentioned. Good Christian fellowship 
and harmony prevailed throughout the session. 


Twelfth General Conference 


The Twelfth General Conference convened at La 
Otto, Indiana, October 19th, 1887 and continued in ses- 
sion eight days. Twenty-two Annual Conferences were 
represented by thirty-nine ministerial and thirty-five lay 
delegates. Rev. N. Wardner was reélected president, 
Rev. Joel Martin and Prof. E. G. Paine were elected vice- 
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presidents, and Rev. E. W. Bruce, secretary. Organiza- 
tions in South Kansas, and Nebraska were recognized as 
new conferences, and permission was given to organize 
a new conference in northern Michigan. 

Rev. Halleck Floyd (later Bishop) of the Radical 
branch of the United Brethren Church addressed the con- 
ference as a fraternal delegate. His visit was received 
with much good will and a representative was appointed 
to attend the General Conference of his church. 

A revision of the church history—the Wesleyan 
Manual by Lee was ordered, and Rev. Joel Martin of 
Michigan was elected to perform the work, the same to 
be approved by the Book Committee. 

Both the Editor and Agent found themselves con- 
fronted in this conference by criticism of their official 
conduct, the Editor on methods of selecting manuscripts 
for the church paper and the Agent on charges of not ac- 
counting fully for money in his hands. The criticisms 
took the form of circulars secretly passed out. The con- 
ference, on the suggestion of the President, selected a 
committee to find evidence and report. This committee, 
composed of A. T. Jennings and W. H. Kennedy, report- 
ed that they had examined the circulars and found that the 
claims set up were not according to facts, and advised 
that the conference by its vote condemn such motives and 
methods. Their report was adopted and both officers 
were reelected; N. Wardner as Editor and D. S. Kinney, 
Agent. Assets to the amount of $46,581 were reported 
for the Publishing Association by the Agent, with no 
liabilities. Incomplete reports of the Annual Conferences 
indicated approximately 549 church societies in the Con- 
nection, and 16,949 members. 

Following the instructions of the previous General 
Conference, the Missionary Board had proceeded with 
plans for entering a foreign land. In 1885 Rev. A. W. 
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Hall of Iowa was engaged as Missionary Agent, and the 
following year after considering Japan, Africa and Siam 
the Board voted to open work in Africa. At this con- 
ference it was represented that Saint John’s church in 
Freetown, West Africa desired to become affiliated with 
the denomination. Rev. J. Augustus Cole, a native 
African Christian, was present and some believed he was 
providentially directed to us. The conference voted to 
ordain him as an elder, and engaged him to travel for a 
time in the Connection to awaken interest in the cause 
and raise funds. Mr. Hall was continued in his office as 
Missionary Agent and it was ordered that he should go 
with the first missionary party to Africa and assist in 
establishing a station. 


The committee on revision proposed, and the confer- 
ence adopted, new statements on Regeneration and Entire 
Sanctification in the Articles of Faith. As thus amended 
these articles read: 


“Regeneration is that work of the Holy Spirit by which 
the pardoned sinner becomes a child of God. This work is 
received through faith in Jesus Christ, whereby the regen- 
erate are delivered from the power of sin, which reigns over 
all the unregenerate, so that they love God, and through 
grace serve Him with the will and affection of the heart, 
receiving the spirit of adoption whereby we cry ‘Abba, 
Father.’ 


“Entire sanctification is that work of the Holy Spirit by 
which the child of God is cleansed from all sin through 
faith in Jesus Christ. It is a distinct, instantaneous and 
subsequent work to regeneration, and is wrought when the 
believer presents himself a living sacrifice, holy and accep- 
table unto God; and is thus enabled through grace to love 
God with all the heart and to walk in His holy command- 
ments blameless.” 


These Articles as revised were not sent down to the 
Annual Conferences and local churches for their concur- 
rence, since the advocates of the revision claimed that the 
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amendments were but a verbal change made in the inter- 
est of a clearer statement. Certain opposers of the doc- 
trine of entire sanctification maintained that the action 
was unconstitutional, unless passed on by a vote of the 
Annual Conferences and members of the denomination, 
and they set up an active and long continued opposition, 
which was carried forward into the next General Confer- 
ence. 


An advanced position was taken against the use of 
tobacco by passing the following restriction: ‘““We will not 
receive as licentiates, or ministers, nor will we ordain or 
license to preach or exhort, persons who use tobacco.” 
The Prohibition Party and the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union were commended as effective organizations 
against the evils of intemperance. 


Thirteenth General Conference 


The Thirteenth General Conference met in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, October 21, 1891, at 2:30 P. M. and 
continued in session nine days. Twenty Annual Confer- 
ences were represented by thirty-six ministerial and 
thirty-five lay delegates. The officers were: president, 
Rev. N. Wardner; vice-presidents, Rev. E. Teter of In- 
diana and Mr. A. W. Brim of Rochester Conference; 
secretary, Rev. E. W. Bruce of the Syracuse Conference. 
All were reélected. 

During the quadrennium, the Agent, Rev. D. S. Kin- 
ney, had been called by death from labor to reward. His 
death took place January 7th, 1890, and on January 15th, 
Rev. A. W. Hall was elected by the Book Committee as 
his successor. 


Life and Labors of D. S. Kinney 


Rev. Dennison Smith Kinney was born in Dresden, 
New York in 1832, died in Syracuse, New York, January 
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7th, 1890, in his fifty-eighth year. His education, subse- 
quent to his early school days, was received in Leoni Wes- 
leyan Seminary in Michigan and at Oberlin College. He 
entered the ministry in early life, serving various charges 
in Washington and Mercer Counties in Pennsylvania, 
within the bounds of the Allegheny Conference. When 
called to succeed Rev. Adam Crooks as Publishing Agent 
he was pastor of the Sandy Lake circuit, in Mercer 
County, Pennsylvania, where he served very successfully 
for eight years. He was an ardent and sincere advocate 
of the experience of entire sanctification. Nathan Ward- 
ner, who knew him well, said of his ministry: “Many 
souls were won by his fervent appeals, and many believers 
were led on to the higher grace of entire sanctification.” 

An account in the Pittsburgh Daily Press of January 
Sai o7UNsays.)) Lie staduated at -Oberlin .College. 
Joshua R. Giddings, “Bluff” Ben Wade and old John 
Brown were among his warmest friends. While yet in 
his teens Kinney took an active part in aiding runaway 
slaves in reaching underground railway stations and had 
many daring adventures. He was several inches over 
six feet, and built proportionately. He was a powerful 
man and of magnificent appearance.” 

Speaking at his funeral Rev. A. W. Hall, his suc- 
cessor as Agent, described him as a large man of strik- 
ing appearance and recited impressions of his first meeting 
with Brother Kinney in a session of the Iowa Conference. 
He was dignified and manly in bearing, with a ruddy face 
that once seen could never be forgotten, and who spoke 
with a rich-toned voice. 

The Syracuse Daily Journal said of him: “Rev. Mr. 
Kinney was a man eminently qualified to fill the position 
of manager, his executive and financial ability being of a 
high order. It was under his supervision and due to his 
energies that the Publishing House on East Onondaga 
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Street in this city was built.” Editor N. Wardner stated 
in the memorial issue of the Wesleyan Methodist, from 
which we quote: “It had entered the thought and heart of 
his predecessor to do what seemed to the more timid, some 
impossible things in the direction of erecting a Connec- 
tional Publishing House. A subscription for that pur- 
pose was under prosperous way, and needed some master 
mind and heart to push it on in securing added sums equal 
to the sublime undertaking—a fine four story brick Pub- 
lishing House, with one hundred and twenty feet front 
and eighty feet in deepest depth arose to completion under 
his hand. When completed it was paid for, and to this 
day (time of his death) is unencumbered by mortgage or 
lien of any kind.” | 

His administration as Agent was marked by scrupu- 
lous honesty. Though some reports were spread at the 
previous General Conference that he had enhanced his 
personal fortunes through his office, these reports when 
traced were found to be untrue and as we judge, un- 
_worthy of credence by any reliable person. 

Speaking of his large vision and ability in finances, 
Rev. W. J. Houghton said: “We have only to open our 
eyes to see the monuments reared chiefly by his hands— 
the Publishing House and Houghton Seminary. Al- 
though he never gave a dollar out of our Connectional 
funds to plant the Seminary building, yet indirectly he 
has solicited and put thousands of dollars into that school, 
and really, under God, has planted that moral lighthouse.” 
After speaking of their travels together, Mr. Kinney as 
Agent and Mr. Houghton representing the Seminary, 
when they attended seventeen conferences, he continued, 
“Often after spending the day on the conference floor, he 
would go to his room to spend sleepless nights in answer- 
ing pressing correspondence. Long after the midnight 
hour the moving of his chair or the scratching of his pen 
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has awakened me. I would say to him that he must drop 
that pen and go to his rest, or he would surely die; but 
he would say, ‘Brother Houghton, what shall I do? This 
work is upon me, no one can do it for me.’ After going 
through with the excitement and overwork of one con- 
ference he would take the cars for the next, and the 
changes mostly in the night. Instead of taking the sleep- 
ing-car, like the aristocracy of the land, he would use for 
his pillow the iron arm of the seat or the window-sill, thus 
saving the money for the Connection. He often spoke 
of the struggling missionaries on the frontiers, and the 
poor in the churches, for whom he was so willing to deny 
himself. How often he would breathe out, ‘Jesus, blessed 
Jesus! Brother Houghton, what would we do without 
Jesus!’ ” 

His zeal in spreading Bible holiness over these lands 
was recognized by his contemporaries. Rev. A. T. Jen- 
nings says of this matter, “Once at the home of Sister 
Rumsey at Seneca Falls, when occupying the same room, 
he awakened me in the night and talked of our church 
work, closing the conversation with the injunction, re- 
ferring to myself and others, ‘You will see that everything 
runs along the straight line of holiness when I am gone.’ 
I replied to him: ‘By the grace of God we will,’ and so 
we will.” 

_ He died as he lived with confidence and joy. About 
two weeks before his death, accompanied by A. W. Hall, 
he was stricken on the street of Syracuse with prostrating 
pain, due to an attack of bilious fever. Paraiysis of the 
tongue, throat and heart ended his fight for life. Just 
before the final moments of death he cried out, like the 
dying warrior of the cross that he was, “Up! Up! Come 
on, my God, come on!’ His countenance brightened with 
an expression of sudden and intelligent recognition of 
sights unseen by the watchers at his side and he went 
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home to be forever with God. Many ministers and 
friends gathered at the funeral, and his body was laid to 
rest in Woodlawn Cemetery in Syracuse. Six fellow- 
ministers were pall-bearers. They were N. Wardner, 
AL, Weal AST? jennings: NOE. Jenkins, Ee W 15 pies 
W. J. Houghton and J. L. Benton. 

One of the most important things done by this con- 
ference was the creating of a new connectional office, 
namely, General Missionary Superintendent. The death 
of Mr. Kinney in the prime of life served to awaken the 
denomination to the destructive policy of overwork laid 
on the two connectional officers. This new office was 
urged by A. W. Hall, who said in his report-as Agent: 
“Our former Connectional Agents, especially Rev. A. 
Crooks and Rev. D. S. Kinney, are each in premature 
graves, hurried thither by the aggregating of duties of all 
our associations. We think we are within the bounds of 
reason when we say those sainted men would today grace 
our assembly and still be to us towers of strength had it 
not been for their excessive duties, and the burden of 
travel necessary for their performance, in which they 
were compelled to pass up and down, through and around 
the various portions of the country, the climatic changes 
of which few constitutions are able to bear.” 

The name suggests the duties of this new office, gen- 
eral administrative labors for the enlarging of the work 
in home and foreign fields. Rev. R. W. Hawkins, an 
evangelist from the Allegheny Conference, was elected 
to this office. Though he was not a member of the Gen- 
eral Conference and had but recently entered our denomi- 
nation, coming from many years of labor in the Free 
Methodist Church, it was believed that his ability in 
pioneer work and as a leader justified this rapid promo- 
tion. January 1, 1892 was the date agreed upon for him 
to begin the active duties of his office, but his death oc- 
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curred a few days before that date, hence he never really 
entered upon the duties of the office. The Book Com- 
mittee in June, 1892, elected Rev. W. H. Kennedy of the 
Indiana Conference as his successor. 

It was the custom in that period of our denomina- 
tional life to hear and adopt a resolution to the effect that 
all visiting members of our denomination, and those of 
other denominations who were not connected with a secret 
society should be accorded honorary privileges when in- 
troduced to the conference. Applying the restriction ob- 
jection was made to the introduction of Rev. G. P. Riley, 
a minister from the Illinois Conference, when he was 
about to be presented. Conferences of later date were 
less free to vote general honorary membership, and on the 
other hand they did not undertake to supervise the re- 
ligious status of such as were introduced. Later in the 
session the person mentioned above desired to support a 
petition he presented and which was rejected. He per- 
sisted in his address, and a sergeant at arms was appoint- 
ed to compel him to observe order. 

The report and election of the Connectional Editor 
called forth unusual discussion. Rev. N. Wardner had 
served in this office ten years with great ability. Opposi- 
tion to his editorial policies had found expression in the 
starting of a paper in the state of Ohio called the Wes- 
leyan Herald. The minutes of this conference state that 
a resolution presented by L. W. Mills of Wheaton, 
Illinois relating to the use of the columns of the Wesleyan 
Methodist was voted to be laid on the table, but the con- 
ference passed by vote a resolution presented by Rev. 
T. K. Doty which stated: “Resolved: the organs of the 
Wesleyan denomination are not designed to promote 
heresy, but to further and support the doctrines and in- 
stitutions of the Connection.’ The Editor was asked to 
present his defense by the vote of the body to “hear and 
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discuss the Editorial management of our Connectional 
paper,’ which he did at considerable length. When op- 
portunity was given to the opposition no one spoke, and 
when a resolution of approval was presented, sponsored 
by Rev. T. K. Doty, it was passed by a vote of forty-nine 
to twelve. Immediately after his report Rev. N. Ward- 
ner was reelected President of the General Conference 
by thirty-five out of sixty-seven ballots, but failed of re- 
election to the office of Editor at a later time, when Rev. 
A. T. Jennings was elected by a vote of thirty out of 
fifty-nine on the ninth ballot. The secretary was auth- 
orized to cast a ballot for Rev. A. W. Hall as Connec- 
tional Agent, which reélected him to this office. 

A resolution presented by Rev. H. R. Smith of the 
Central Ohio Conference called for a searching investiga- 
tion of the dismissal of Rev. L. N. Stratton from the 
presidency of Wheaton Theological Seminary, and the 
passing out of existence of that institution during the 
quadrennium. The conference ordered the investigation 
and elected H. R. Smith first member of the committee. 
The records were produced by the Educational Society 
and the report seems to have been satisfactory to those 
who raised the question. 

On the motion of Rev. P. D. Cutshall of Pennsyl- 
vania the two articles on Regeneration and Sanctification 
were sent to the conferences and churches for their rati- 
fication. This was done after a restatement of the article 
on sanctification was voted which resulted in the state- 
ments that now appear in our Articles of Faith. The 
final report on this vote was ordered to be received and 
reported by the Book Committee. 

“The question of the ordination of women as elders 
came up and without much debate the rule forbidding 
their ordination was repealed,” says A. T. Jennings in the 
History of American Wesleyan Methodism, who con- 
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tinues, “but it was not possible for the friends of the 
proposition to enact a law favorable to such ordination, 
hence the whole subject was left as if there had been no 
legislation on the subject, and the conferences wishing to 
ordain women have done so on the ground that what is 
not forbidden may be done.” 

The Iconoclast series of Sunday-school lesson quar- 
terlies ordered by the previous General Conference were 
adopted, and the editorial management of all the Sunday- 
school quarterlies and papers was placed under the care 
of the Connectional Editor. Ex-officio membership of 
Connectional officials in the General Conference was 
recognized by the following statement: “On motion it was 
voted to make the General Missionary Superintendent a 
member of the General Conference the same as the Editor 
and Agent.” The motion was made by Rev. P. B. Camp- 
bell of the Allegheny Conference. 

The following were elected members of the Book 
Committee in addition to the three Connectional officials: 
Ministerial—N. Wardner, J. L. Benton, E. W. Bruce, 
G. L. Paine, G. W. Sibley, W. H. Kennedy; Laymen— 
mee. Brim, 5. J. Dudley, G. S. Mead, M. F. Smith, S. 
Dubois, G. S. Joslin. 

The conference voted to apply for incorporation in 
the state of New York. Preliminary steps were taken by 
the election of a board of five trustees composed of Rev. 
Alvin W. Hall, Rev. Nathan Wardner, Rev. Arthur T. 
Jennings, Mr. Alfred W. Brim, and Mr. Monroe F. 
Smith. This number continues to be the complete board 
of trustees of the corporation known as “The Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection (or Church) of America.” They 
must be members of the Book Committee and residents 
of the state of New York. 

The Agent reported the net assets of the Publishing 
Association to be $56,702.56. Of foreign mission work 
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he said: “At the present date Rev. H. W. Johnston and 
Rev. J. B. Omerod are locating in the western Soudan 
under the direction of the missionary society the most 
interior mission post in that part of the continent.” The 
sum of $4,470.54 was reported contributed for missions. 
The membership reported was 15,106, with 491 churches. 


Fourteenth General Conference 


The Fourteenth General Conference met in the camp 
meeting auditorium at Fairmount, Indiana, at 2:30 P. M. 
on October 16, 1895, and continued in session eight days. 
Twenty-two Annual Conferences were represented. The 
membership was composed of forty ministerial and thirty- 
six lay delegates. This conference made no change in 
the official leadership of the denomination, reélecting all 
the General Conference officers as well as the Connection- 
al officials. New conferences received were the South 
Ohio, South Carolina, South Kansas and Wilamette on 
the west coast. 


Considcrable progress was made in this quadrennium 
in the departments of the general work. Reporting for 
the newly incorporated body, the Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection, the Agent brought the inspiring information 
that Rev. and Mrs. H. T. Besse were completing a con- 
tract by which they would donate property valued at 
$40,000 to be divided among the various enterprises of 
the Church. Later developments revealed that these funds 
were tendered on an annuity contract instead of an out- 
right gift. For the Publishing Association the Agent re- 
ported net assets amounting to $67,452, a gain of $10,750 
for the quadrennium. New machinery added to the 
equipment included two large presses, a folder, a stapling 
machine and equipment for electrotype work. The real 
estate in Syracuse was valued at $40,000. The panic of 
1893 was still being felt in the finances of the denomina- 
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tion, especially in the Publishing Association, but the 
Agent reported the property continued to be free of bonds 
or mortgage of any kind. 

Since the Agent was also the general treasurer of the 
Church, and so continued for many years, we look to his 
report for the financial status of the other departments. 
Rev. W. H. Kennedy was elected as General Missionary 
Superintendent by the Book Committee at its annual 
meeting in June, 1892. The sum of $6082.19 was dis- 
bursed for home and foreign missions, and the records in- 
dicate that there was general satisfaction in the office and 
its incumbent. 

Rev. H. W. Johnston had returned from the African 
mission field and was present at this conference. He was 
stricken with a fatal attack of African fever and died on 
October 19, 1895, the fourth day of the session. The 
body was attended in solemn procession by the confer- 
ence to the railroad station, from which it was shipped to 
his sorrowing wife in Burlington Junction, Missouri, ac- 
companied by Rev. George Fry, delegate from the Iowa 
Conference. He was a man of deep and sincere piety. 
After his death the following was found among his pa- 
pers: “The Lord being my helper, I do this day conse- 
crate to the Lord and lay upon His altar, not to be mine 
any longer, only as the Lord wills it, my wife, my home, 
child, my position, my papers, my church, my friends, my 
reputation, my relatives, my plans, my life, my convictions 
of right, my political opinions, my reform ideas, my 
health, my mind, my body, my pride, my ambitions, my 
all. The Lord take and cleanse me and make me wholly 
thine through the blood of Jesus Christ.” Mr. Johnston 
was born in Missouri in 1863. He was of Methodist par- 
entage and was converted in early life. While attending 
Amity College in College Springs, Iowa he became a 
member of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. His college 
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work was extended over a period of several years, during 
which time he published a weekly newspaper. He was 
married to Miss Emma Cox in 1887, who was a member 
of the same church. They moved to Washington, D. C. 
where he obtained a position in government service and 
also continued his newspaper work by publishing The 
American for Rev. E. D. Bailey. In 1889 the Johnstons 
offered themselves for missionary work in Africa and on 
December 10th, 1889, accompanied by Miss Alice Harris, 
M. D., a member of the Wesleyan church in Wheaton, 
Illinois, they with their infant son, Irwin, embarked for 
Africa. Mrs. Johnston became ill with poisoning and he 
brought her home and returned to the field. When he 
returned to America with broken health their first-born 
child, who had died, was left in his grave under the palm 
trees at Kunso, Sierra Leone, West Africa, the first of 
nine Wesleyan missionaries to die on the field. 

At this conference the “Dollar Plan” for the support 
of the general benevolences of the Church was adopted. 
It was, in brief, the requiring of pastors to raise a sum 
equal to one dollar per member to be disbursed in four 
equal parts for Home and Foreign Missions and for Edu- 
cation in the Connection and for the mission work of the 
Annual Conference where the money was raised. This 
sum looks small to us now, with our larger Connectional 
budgets, but money values were different then, and the 
Church was slow to develop large unity and strength of a 
denominational character. On the recommendation of 
the Agent and Treasurer he was authorized to raise the 
sum of $100,000 as an endowment for Connectional work. 

Some important legislation was enacted in regard to 
the educational policies of the Church. The Book Com- 
mittee was made the Educational Society of the de- 
nomination, and it was voted that all educational work 
and institutions entitled to the assistance or support 
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of the Educational Society must be under the control of 
this society, which was made also the custodian of all 
funds for the support of education. In keeping with this 
policy the trustees of Houghton Seminary at their next 
meeting after the rise of the conference took official 
action placing that institution in the hands of the Educa- 
tional Society as a denominational school. This was done 
in June, 1896. 

The number of churches reported was 468, member- 
ship, 16,100; church buildings, 332; valuation, $354,964. 
~ In the quadrennium occurred the death of Rev. Mr. 
Rathbun who devoted many years to the difficult and haz- 
ardous task of giving lecture portrayals of the lodge sys- 
tem. Editorial comment in connection with his death no- 
tice in the Wesleyan Methodist says: ““No man was more 
widely known as an anti-masonic lecturer than he, and it 
is safe to say that he was equalled by few in his knowl- 
edge of the order and in the peculiar ability which he dis- 
played on the platform.” He died in Syracuse, New 
York in 1894 at the age of fifty-six, after several years of 
ill health from injuries received at the hands of mobs in 
the states of New York and Iowa. 


Life and Labors of Nathan Wardner 


During this quadrennium the president of the Gen- 
eral Conference, Rev. Nathan Wardner, was called by 
death to his eternal reward. His long and useful career 
in the Church calls for some items of his life story to be 
retold as a part of this record. 

Nathan Wardner was born in Essex County in north- 
ern New York, October 25th, 1833, son of Nathan and 
Phoebe Wardner and one of twelve children. As an 
illustration of the generosity of his father and mother the 
biographer states that the Wardner parents reared twelve 
orphan children out of pure charity, in addition to their 
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own children, and ten of their own twelve grew to ma- 
turity. / 

Early in life the boy Nathan aspired to be a scholar 
and for a time he was a student at Fairfax Seminary in 
Vermont. He was converted in his youth under the 
labors of Rev. Wm. P. Ray at Parishville, New York, and 
soon after accepted with good will a divine call to be a 
preacher. He united with the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church and at the age of eighteen was licensed to preach. 
At the age of twenty-two he was ordained by the Cham- 
plain Conference, in which body he continued a life-long 
membership, except for three years, when he was pastor 
of the Wesleyan church in Rome, New York. In 1869, at 
the annual session of his conference he sought and ob- 
tained the experience of entire sanctification in a service 
conducted by Rev. J. A. McGilvra, then of Iowa. He 
maintained a definite testimony to this experience except 
for a brief interval, and throughout his long life he ren- 
dered a great service to the cause of holiness. As a pas- 
tor, evangelist and editor his position was clear on this 
experience. 

When the Civil War broke over the country he en- 
tered the service of the Union as a Chaplain of the 96th 
Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry. He was in 
the service in camp, field and hospital for more than four 
years, closing his military career as Agent of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau for five counties in Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

He was a strong, vigorous personality, and as a chap- 
lain he made a great record for bravery and devotion to 
his regiment and his country. More than once when the 
rush of battle was on, he would leave his station in the 
rear in charge of assistants and search out the wounded 
and dying in exposed places, and at times he would pick 
up a rifle and rush into the conflict with his men. In such 
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an expedition he succeeded in bringing back to camp a 
squad of thirteen prisoners of war, a lieutenant and twelve 
men. We learn that these were not a little chagrined 
when it came out that the chaplain’s rifle was harmless 
just then, having been previously discharged. 

In the second battle of Fair Oaks, Virginia, October 
27th, 1864, with his own hands he carried to safety the 
commanding officer, Gen. Stephen Moffitt, out of a storm 
of bullets when the General had fallen with one of his 
legs shot away. These and other experiences won for 
him the name “The Fighting Chaplain.” At his funeral 
General Moffitt, then located at Plattsburgh, New York, 
said to the officiating minister: “A braver soldier never 
went upon a field of battle.” 

A similar courage sustained his soul in the greater 
service of God, and in his leadership against such evils 
as the liquor trade and organized secrecy he faced mobs 
and bitter opposition with an undaunted spirit. 

His last illness came upon him while he was pastor of 
the West Chazy Wesleyan Methodist Church in the north 
country. It was intestinal trouble, an outcome of the 
terrible physical strain of his war experiences. In the 
hope that an operation would save his life he was brought 
by train from his home to Syracuse. As he parted from 
his weeping wife the old soldier said: “Don’t cry, I think 
I shall get well again, but if not, I only leave my good 
home for my glorious home.’ The operation removed 
the stricture but he failed to rise, and death took place in 
less than two days. His body lies in the family plot in 
the beautiful village cemetery near the West Chazy camp 
ground, where the grave is marked by a stately monu- 
ment. Rev. J. L. Benton, himself a soldier, conducted the 
funeral services, assisted by the brethren Jenkins, Wright, 
and Fox, Wesleyan ministers, and several others of other 
denominations. He was married twice, first to Miss 
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Christiana Wheeler and after her death to Mrs. Lucinda 
E. Wheeler. 

In 1875 he was elected President of the General 
Conference, and in this office he was continued to the 
time of his death, a period that covered six General Con- 
ferences. In 1881 he was chosen by the Book Committee 
to the office of Connectional Editor to fill the vacancy 
made by the resignation of Rev. L. N. Stratton. He was 
continued in this office by the General Conferences of 
1883 and 1887, making his full term a period of ten years. 
He was one of the most capable, devout and scholarly men 
that the church has ever had in a Connectional position. 
Rev. J. L. Benton, who knew him well said: “He was a 
capable theologian, correct in exegesis, sound in doctrine, 
and a master in debate. He could readily read in six 
languages, speak intelligently upon any subject at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and was regarded master of the situation in 
a literary point of view under any class of circumstances.” 

He returned to the active ministry as a pastor and 
evangelist after his work as Editor came to an end. His 
ministry was fruitful and of a high type. In the judg- 
ment of the writer of this volume his work as Editor of 
the Church paper has never been excelled. 


REV. A. T. JENNINGS 


Connectional Editor, 1891-1913 
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CHAPTER XII 
AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


The Fifteenth General Conference met in Sheridan, 
Indiana, October 18th-25th, 1899. The president, Rev. 
N. Wardner had died during the quadrennium, and the 
conference was called to order at 2:30 P. M. by Rev. E. 
Teter, vice-president. The conference roll when com- 
pleted contained the names of thirty-two ministerial and 
twenty-nine lay delegates. New conferences admitted 
were Canada and Georgia. The territory delegated to the 
Canada Conference was the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. Rev. A. J. Shea and Mr. J. A. McIntosh were 
the delegates. Georgia Conference territory was the 
states of Georgia and Florida. Rev. J. J. Williams and 
Mr. Joe Lawrence were seated as Georgia’s first delegates. 

Rev. Eber Teter was elected president, Rev. A. T. 
Jennings was elected as ministerial vice-president and 
Mr. A. W. Brim was reélected lay vice-president. Rev. 
E. W. Bruce was continued as secretary. 


This conference featured a series of platform ad- 
dresses in the evening meetings representing the following 
institutions and departments, with their presiding officers: 
Education, President S. W. Bond of Houghton Semin- 
ary; Missions, Rev. W. H. Kennedy, General Missionary 
Secretary; Publishing Association and other business in- 
terests of the Church, Rev. A. W. Hall, Agent; Church 
periodicals, Rev. A. T. Jennings, Editor. The plan was 
sponsored by the Book Committee, which requested orders 
of the day to cover the program. 


The election of conference officers resulted in the 
121 
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choice of Rev. Eber Teter as president, Rev. A. T. Jen- 
nings and Mr. A. W. Brim of Rochester Conference, 
vice-presidents, and Rev. E. W. Bruce, secretary. The 
Connectional officials were members ex-officio of this 
body, as they were also of the previous two General Con- 
ferences. 

The Connectional Agent and Treasurer reported that 
the various departments had felt the hard times of 1897, 
but, on the whole, the quadrennium had been a reasonably 
prosperous period. A new church hymnal, “Sacred 
Hymns and Tunes” had been issued, as ordered by the 
previous General Conference. The Committee delegated 
to the task of compiling this book was composed of Rev. 
A. T. Jennings, Rev. A. W. Hall) Rev. Mrs) Claras teas 
Williams, Rev. N. Wardner, Rev. S. A. Manwell, Rev. 
E. W. Bruce, Mr. G. G. Rich, Rev. H. Ackers and Rev. 
Wie Saochenck 

Houghton College was transferred in June, 1896, 
from the control of a board of local trustees to Connec- 
tional control under the supervision of the Wesleyan Edu- 
cational Society, a body identical in membership with the 
Book Committee. It was reported that the Educational 
Society had at its annual meeting in June, 1898, ordered 
the teaching of four years of college subjects and it was 
proposed by the management that a Committee on Uni- 
versity Education should be named “whose prerogative it 
shall be to confer all degrees upon all persons recommend- 
ed by the faculty of any of our denominational schools.” 
The committee was elected by the General Conference, 
but no mention appears of any further functioning for 
obvious reasons. The receipts of Houghton Seminary 
for the school year 1898-9 were: tuition, $751; from the 
Dollar Plan, $602; from all other sources, $2104. The 
total assets as of June Ist, 1899 were $23,177, liabilities, 
$979. 


REV. EBER TETER 


General Missionary Secretary, 1901-1919 
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The corporation known as the Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection reported three principal endowment items: 
the H. T. Besse fund of $40,000, which came in the form 
of real estate to the estimated value of $28,000 and cash 
$12,000; the Jackson fund of $3,000, and the Gracia El- 
mer fund of $2,200. A total gain in assets of $67,423 
was claimed for this quadrennium. : 

Rev. W. H. Kennedy, General Missionary Secretary, 
had now served from June, 1892 to this date. He was 
continued in office by reélection. He reported that the 
assets of his department had increased from $8,777 in 
1895 to $16,152 in 1899. He said, “Ever and anon we 
hear a remark depreciatory to the existence of a third 
Connectional officer because of the salary or expense. 
Suffer a thought on this point. It is a sound business 
principle that any department to be a success must have a 
head. The existence of a head forms a rallying center to 
which effort or contributions can and will be directed. 
We venture the assertion that the Connection is today 
thousands of dollars richer, not because of my efforts or 
incumbency, but because of the existence and successful 
operation of this to us third Connectional office and work. 
We hope the fact of our one hundred per cent increase 
financially will hush the murmuring about the expense 
connected therewith.” Mr. Kennedy resigned early in 
the year 1901, and in the annual meeting of the Book 
Committee in June, 1901, Rev. Eber Teter of Indiana 
was chosen to this office. The policy of a more adequate 
supervision of missions and church extension was clearly 
productive of growth and stability. It relieved the un- 
reasonable burdens of field work and conference visitation 
once carried by the Editor and Agent and made available 
to the Church at large the time and ability of a man who 
could give his first and best thought to the problems of 
this department. 
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Mr. Kennedy was the pioneer in this office and the 
pioneer’s burdens came upon him. He made two voyages 
to Sierra Leone, West Africa, in connection with the 
work of the mission station. The climate of Sierra Leone 
was so deadly to the white race that it has long been 
known as “the white man’s grave,” and the health of every 
missionary to Africa was seriously impaired. During 
Mr. Kennedy’s administration, in addition to the John- 
stons—father and son—Mrs. Anna Perring Clarke died 
in Africa, March 19th, 1897, Mrs. Lucy Hoyt French 
died in Syracuse on April 18th, 1898, of diseases contract- 
ed on the mission field, and Miss Mary Travis of Indiana 
died at Newcastle, Indiana in 1898 of African diseases, 
shortly after her return from the field. It is natural that 
these deaths, and the labors incident to building up a sys- 
tem of adequate support bore heavily on the spirits of the 
Missionary Secretary. 

He traveled extensively in the homeland in confer- 
ence visitation and in opening new fields in the depart- 
ment of church extension. He was a large man, tall and 
spare in build, able and sincere as an expounder of the 
Scriptures. The years following his resignation he spent 
in pastoral and evangelistic labors. 

As usual a vigorous report against secret societies 
was heard from the committee on this subject. They 
claimed, however, to observe something of a change of 
method in withstanding the attacks of organized secrecy. 
They said: “The particular witness given under the direc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit from 1870 to 1885 has ceased 
to be as effective as heretofore, and the order of move- 
ment is changed under divine direction from direct testi- 
mony and exposition to the grander, nobler work of 
spiritualizing men and exalting the Church of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

On the initiative of the Committee on Course of 
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Study this conference sought to raise the entrance stan- 
dards of the conference preachers by requiring a prelimin- 
ary examination of a grammar school grade. It was also 
ordered that the scholastic standings earned in Houghton 
Seminary should be recognized by all Annual Confer- 
ences, reserving to them the right however to examine 
candidates in the ministry in doctrinal beliefs and belief 
in the government of the Church. 


The conference voted that the dates of the various 
sessions of the Annual Conferences should be so arranged 
and the time of Connectional officials so adjusted as to 
have a Connectional officer in attendance at every Annual 
Conference, especially the Missionary Secretary. <A suit- 
able substitute was called for, selected by the Executive 
Board, when a Connectional official could not be present. 


The membership was reported to be 17,201, with 506 
churches and 423 Sunday-schools with an enrollment of 
17,433. | 


Sixteenth General Conference 


The Sixteenth General Conference was held in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, October 21st-28th, 1903. It was call- 
ed to order at 2:00 P. M. with Rev. Eber Teter as presi- 
dent and Rev. E. W. Bruce, secretary. Twenty-five an- 
nual conferences were reported; the enrollment was com- 
posed of forty ministerial and thirty-four lay delegates. 
The conference officers were all reelected. 


The Connectional officials, Jennings, Hall and Teter 
were strong, capable men, all in the prime of life. Their 
reports were received with enthusiasm and all were re- 
elected by a vote almost unanimous. 

A new conference was received on recommendation 
of the Missionary Secretary, North Georgia, and Rev. 
and Mrs. H. S. Abbott were seated as delegates. Auth- 
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ority was asked and granted to make Oklahoma a mission 
conference under the care of the Missionary Board. 

An introduction to the Agent’s report cited some 
heartening features of growth. In answer to united 
prayer at the previous General Conference and growing 
out of a better system of preparation for Christian work, 
he said there were upwards of two hundred young men 
and women who “stand at the altars of our Church with 
the breath and call of God upon them,” and seventy-five 
of them had enrolled in Houghton College in the last two 
years. The assets of the various Connectional _ Societies 
were increased by the sum of $33,566 over the total of the 
previous General Conference. In the presentation of the 
educational interests later in the session, it was stated that 
a donation of $20,000 would be made for an endowment 
fund by a brother in the west when $55,000 was raised 
by the Connection. The sum of $17,300 was pledged by 
individuals and conferences and the Connectional Agent 
was authorized to present the matter to the various An- 
nual Conferences in an effort to complete the sum re- 
quired within a year. 

Rev. Eber Teter came to the office of Missionary 
Secretary from the Presidency of the Indiana Conference. 
We quote some items of his report: 

“T was elected by the Book Committee in June, 1901, 
and will only report for the time I have been in the place. 
I found the Missionary Society in debt, both at home and 
abroad. The workers in Africa were sick and no one was 
provided to relieve them. All the workers in the home- 
land had been checked off except two, H. S. Abbott, who 
had sent in his resignation and E. W. Bruce, who was 
continuing in the northwest. I took the necessary steps 
to pay the indebtedness to all parties, and in October had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the workers were all 
paid.” 
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His report continues to recite the extensive travels 
over the Connection that marked the beginning of the 
eighteen years of his work as Missionary Secretary. He 
attended the annual sessions of approximately nineteen 
conferences a year during the quadrennium, went to the 
island of Cuba to investigate a possible opening for a mis- 
sion station, and had the satisfaction of seeing a great and 
hearty response to the new leadership throughout the de- 
nomination. The following were named as in the em- 
ploy of the Missionary Society directly or indirectly: 
E. W. Bruce and wife in the northwest, A. J. Shea in 
Canada, H. W. Hawkins in North Carolina, B. L. Padgett 
and L. W. Johnson in South Carolina, J. J. Williams in 
Georgia, H. S. Abbott and wife in the southern district, 
EK. S. Higginson in the Oklahoma territory and G. H. 
Clarke as a returned missionary. Seven missionaries 
were reported to be at work on the Sierra Leone Mission 
field in West Africa. 

On recommendation of a special committee on 
Catechism the conference authorized the Book Committee 
to appoint a compiler, examine the manuscript and pub- 
lish the same. The task was delegated to the Editor. 

As in the previous General Conference the Com- 
mittee on Course of Study took its work seriously and 
proposed some new features in ministerial training which 
the conference adopted. It was proposed that a list of 
questions should be prepared by a committee of three 
elders elected by the General Conference. These ques- 
tions for candidates in the Course of Study were made 
available to the Committee on Itinerancy and Orders of 
the various Annual Conferences, with the rules for ex- 
amination. They were expected to serve through the 
quadrennium and to consult with and advise the commit- 
tee on revision of the Course of Study. Rev. J. N. Bed- 
tord, Rev..@.) H. Dow and Rev. A: T. Jénnings were 
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elected to compose this committee, which was called the 
Central Examining Board. 

On motion of the Missionary Secretary it was voted: 
“Where a body of Christians of any particular nationality 
desire to be organized into separate churches and confer- 
ences, it shall be lawful for them to do so, but they are 
to be members of the general body with all the rights and 
privileges of any other member of the general body.” 

An important event in the history of the missionary 
department took place on the sixth day of the session 
(October 26th, 1903) when the ladies in attendance at the 
conference met and organized the General Conference 
Woman's Home and Foreign Missionary Society. Rev. 
Eber Teter, the Missionary Secretary, presided in the 
organizing convention. The following named officers 
were chosen: President, Mrs. Mary P. Manwell of Michi- 
gan, Vice-president and Organizer, Mrs. Mina Danner of 
Michigan; Secretary, Mrs. Anna McGovern of Dakota 
and Treasurer, Mrs. Ida Hall of New York. 

The report of the Committee on Book Concern raised 
the question of moving the denominational headquarters 
from Syracuse to Houghton, New York. After consid- 
erable discussion the matter of the sale of the real estate 
in Syracuse and removal was referred to the Book Com- 
mittee with power to act. This body, in addition to the 
three Connectional officials was composed of the follow- 
ing: Ministerial members, H. D. Cheney (Michigan), 
P. B. Campbell (Allegheny), W. J. Seekins (Indiana), 
H. R. Smith (Central Ohio), E. D. Carpenter (Cham- 
plain), S. Bedford (Rochester); lay members, O. C. 
Lindley (Indiana), A. W. Brim (Rochester), M. C. 
Wire (Syracuse), E. J. Curtis (Michigan), H. E. Bryner 
(Allegheny), Frank Ballou (Iowa). 

The Committee on Book Concern also presented a 
recommendation advising the Agent to engage such as- 
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sistance in his office as would “insure the Connection in 
case of his sudden removal from office by death or other 
cause, against possible confusion and loss by having an 
available source of particular knowledge of the business 
of the Connection.” This was repeated in reference to 
the Editor and adopted by the conference. Early in the 
quadrennium Mr. Hall engaged Rev. J. H. Bowen of the 
Rochester Conference and in April, 1904, Rev. J. S. Wil- 
lett of the Lockport Conference entered on the work of 
office editor in the employ of Mr. Jennings. 


Item eight of the report of this same committee 
states: “We recommend that it be the duty of the General 
Conference President to travel through the Annual Con- 
ferences to such an extent as circumstances may seem to 
require, and to have such general supervision of the work 
at large as may be deemed needful by the mutual agree- 
ment of himself and the Annual Conference Presidents.” 
It was adopted. Since the General Conference President 
was also the Missionary Secretary, whose work was al- 
ready in this general capacity, it is difficult to observe how 
far the intent of this proposition materialized. 


A resolution that has been known as Appendix A in 
the Discipline since 1903 was proposed by Rev. A. T. Jen- 
nings and voted by the conference. 


Bishop Wilson T. Hogue, was present as the fra- 
ternal delegate from the Free Methodist Church. His ad- 
dress was received with enthusiasm and a record of the 
same was voted to be placed in the journal of this confer- 
ence. The question of a possible union of these two 
bodies was introduced, the speaker said “wholly on my 
own responsibility.” Committees to consider this ques- 
tion were named by both churches and negotiations fol- 
lowed covering a period of several years. 


On the motion of Rev. W. J. Seekins of the Indiana 
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Conference the following change of method in revising 
the Discipline was adopted: 

Resolved: That hereafter all memorials for revision 
not of sufficient importance to be acted upon directly by 
the General Conference shall be referred to the Book 
Committee as a committee on revisals and by them con- 
sidered and their action on the same be reported to the 
General Conference for final action.” 

Revisals voted by this body included an item forbid- 
ding pastors or evangelists to hold meetings upon fields 
occupied by other Wesleyan Methodist pastors without 
their consent, and an item authorizing the Book Commit- 
tee to arrange the date for holding Annual Conference 
sessions. A change was authorized in the method of the 
annual vote of the local church or charge on the reéngage- 
ment of the pastor. Relating to the Pulpit Supply Com- 
mittee, the clause, “This committee shall learn,’ was re- 
placed by a definite procedure requiring the vote by bal- 
lot of the church, or charge, before the session of Annual 
Conference on the question of retaining the pastor. A 
measure was adopted intended to protect the rights of the 
individual to continued membership. It was voted, “No 
church shall remove a member without his consent, except 
by due process of law, except when a person has removed 
from the community and cannot be found, in which case 
he may be declared by vote of the church ‘withdrawn by 
removal.’ ”’ 

A form of constitution for the General and Annual 
Conference Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies, and also for the local societies was adopted by 
the organizing convention and approved by the General 
Conference. The membership reported was 17,315; 
church societies, 564; Sunday-school membership, 20,062. 
Many proposals of revision of the Discipline were con- 
sidered, some having special reference to the functioning 
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of the Annual Conference continue to the present date 
without change. This was considered one of the most 
constructive conferences held in that period of the life of 
the Church. 


Seventeenth General Conference 


The Seventeenth General Conference was held at Fair- 
mount, Indiana, October 16 to 22, 1907. The president, 
Rev. E. Teter, called the conference into session at 2:00 
P. M. with Rev. J. J. Coleman as secretary. Later in the 
session these officers were reélected; Rev. A. T. Jennings 
and Mr. Joe Lawrence of Georgia were elected vice- 
presidents. 

Twenty-four Annual Conferences were represented 
by forty-five ministerial and forty-one lay-delegates. On 
the recommendation of Rev. E. Teter, the Missionary 
Secretary, the Oklahoma Conference was received with 
twelve churches, two hundred fifty-one members and six 
elders. It embraced the state of Oklahoma as to terri- 
tory. The Missionary Secretary reported also that a cir- 
cuit composed of one hundred thirty-eight members had 
been opened in the state of Alabama by workers from the 
North Georgia Conference, and asked permission to 
organize the Alabama Mission Conference to care for this 
work, which was granted. Permission was also given to 
organize a mission conference for colored people to be 
known as the Central Alabama Mission Conference. 


Two Annual Conferences had ceased to maintain 
their organizations during the quadrennium; the New 
York Conference, located in the southern part of the 
state, and the Minnesota Conference. The churches re- 
maining of these bodies were taken over by adjoining 
conferences, the Champlain Conference receiving the 
churches from the New York Conference and Iowa the 
churches remaining in the state of Minnesota. 
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A school in Central, South Carolina (now Central 
College) had its beginnings during the quadrennium, 
under the leadership of the Missionary Secretary. The 
opening date was October 15th, 1906, with nineteen stu- 
dents. By the close of the school year the student en- 
rollment was fifty-three. Reporting the progress made in 
this project, the Missionary Secretary said, “The school 
has already been such a blessing to us as a Church as to 
show that the Lord is in the movement. . . . I do not 
know of any work the Missionary Society has undertaken 
of late years that will be of such untold value to the 
Church, if we keep in divine order.” 

The Connectional Agent’s report to this General Con- 
ference was awaited and received with special interest, 
since that office had become involved in difficulties during 
the quadrennium that resulted in the resignation of Rev. 
A. W. Hall, after seventeen years service in this capacity, 
and the election of Rev. J. H. Bowen as his successor. 

On the initiative of the Executive Board of the Book 
Committee at a meeting held in Houghton, New York, 
December 14th, 1906, a special committee was engaged to 
investigate the accounts of the Connectional Agent, and 
to make an invoice of the entire business affairs of the 
Connection. This committee was composed of Rev. 
W. J. Seekins, and Mr. Fleming Perrine. They em- 
ployed Rev. J. L. Benton as an assistant. This committee 
met at the Publishing House and engaged in their appoint- 
ed task with painstaking care, when an invoice was made 
as thoroughly as possible of the assets and liabilities of the 
Connection as represented by the various incorporated 
societies. Mr. Hall’s resignation was presented on the 
date of March 16th, 1907 to the Executive Board, which 
was then in session in Syracuse. It was accepted by that 
body and this action was later confirmed by the Book 
Committee in a special session on March 28th, 1907. 
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The official records of the committees and agencies 
of the Church connected with this investigation are ex- 
tensive, and much too complicated to become a part of this 
record, hence we rest the question with the statement of 
the main features as we find them. 

A Committee on Settlement composed of Rev. W. J. 
Seekins and Rev. E. Teter was elected at the special ses- 
sion of the Book Committee in March to confer with Mr. 
Hall and to report at the June meeting. The largest sum 
mentioned in the report of this Committee on Settlement 
is in connection with the activities of the Wesleyan Edu- 
cational Society, where liabilities amounting to $43,645 
were found distributed as follows: Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection (largely Besse Annuity money) $26,257; 
Permanent Endowment Funds used, $10,688; Home Mis- 
sion fund, $2,200; Loans from private parties, $4,500. 
In reporting on the Educational Society account the com- 
mittee makes clear that they did not find that any part of 
this money was diverted from the general Church for Mr. 
Hall’s private use. The new buildings at Houghton were, 
so far as we can discover, built economically, and in 
course of time the liabilities were met and a settlement 
secured, nevertheless the situation was very strained and 
created much distress of mind for all concerned for sever- 
al years. 

Many other items raised by this committee on settle- 
ment were considered by them in conference with Mr. 
Hall, in some of which their jurisdiction was denied by 
Mr. Hall on the ground that when his various reports 
were adopted by the Book Committee and the General 
Conferences during his administration that closed the ac- 
count, and that he had not appropriated trust funds for 
personal use except for service rendered. 

It should be remembered that the system of keeping 
accounts in the business of the Connection was then not 
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nearly so well safeguarded as now, and Mr. Hall thought 
it was within the privileges of his office to take over from 
one corporation to another any funds that might be found 
available for a pressing obligation, without asking for 
permission of the trustees of that fund, and, as a rule, 
without their knowledge. 

The office of Connectional Agent and Treasurer was 
really a very complicated one, involving not only the 
handling of all the funds of the denomination as treas- 
urer, but the active administration of many funds and 
trusts, involving what should have been the work of sev- 
eral responsible treasurers, as is now the policy of the 
denomination. 

The executive duties of a Publisher of such a concern 
as ours are very exacting, calling for unusual business 
ability and close application. During the quadrennium 
that closed with this date many duties fell to Mr. Hall in 
connection with the erection of the new Administration 
Building and Girls’ Dormitory of Houghton Seminary, 
and as a result of his absence from Syracuse the Publish- 
ing business suffered and developed a large deficit in cur- 
rent expenses. 

All of these problems are material for reflection to 
those who are concerned with the administration of the 
business affairs of the Church. When Mr. Hall became 
Publishing Agent the office was just that, the administra- 
tion of the Publishing business. But by the process of 
accretion the office became greatly encumbered with many 
serious responsibilities that involved investments in real 
estate in various sections, and other important details of 
business. The early policy of the church which tried to 
build a good structure of general church administration on 
the least possible development and expense of general 
church administration and leadership was slow to yield to 
the necessary vision of advancement. It took some such 
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awakening experiences as the overwork and death of some 
men in Connectional work and the serious encumbering 
and involvement of another before the Connection became 
convinced that general administration is a great feature 
of any successful denomination, and needs adequate de- 
velopment. 

The report made by the Agent, Rev. J. H. Bowen, 
revealed great care and sincerity in the duties of his office, 
with much information given in detail. The Publishing 
Association reported an increase of liabilities from $1,355 
in 1903 to $17,623 in 1907. The property of the Associa- 
tion was invoiced in 1903 at $71,824, in 1907 the invoice 
was $67,207. The difference in these figures, added to 
the sum of the present liabilities showed a decrease for 
the four years of $22,241. 

Mr. Bowen in his report said of this matter: “The 
machinery of the printing plant has been gradually wear- 
ing out and its value decreasing, and the income has not 
been equal to the expenses, hence large liabilities have 
been incurred.” This statement of the Agent’s report 
was by vote of the conference referred to the Committee 
on Book Concern, which said in part: “The liabilities of 
this Association as shown in the invoice of June Ist, 1907, 
and also in the Agent’s quadrennial report have not all 
been incurred during the last four years, but run into the 
previous quadrennial terms.’ It was noted further in 
this Committee’s report that part of the indebtedness was 
due to other incorporations of the Church. It was stated 
that losses came in part from deficits in the expense of 
publishing the Wesleyan Methodist, a reduced book trade 
and less income from rented space in the Publishing 
House. The Agent was instructed, in cooperation with 
the Executive Board of the Book Committee, to install 
up-to-date machinery necessary to do first class job work, 
as well as to care for the denominational publications. 
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The sum of $1,206 was raised in cash and subscriptions 
by the Agent from the conference when this report was 
adopted for a new boiler and other much needed machin- 
ery. 

Considerable discussion was heard in the General 
Conference of 1903 over the proposed removal of the 
Publishing House from Syracuse to Houghton. On this 
question the Committee of Book Concern proposed, and 
the conference adopted the following statement: 

“We recommend that the Publishing House now lo- 
cated in the city of Syracuse, New York be continued 
there unless incurred liabilities necessitate its sale, and 
even then it is our judgment we should either purchase a 
cheaper property in the city of Syracuse, or remove it to 
some important center in the central west, but that neither 
of these things shall be done except by the order of the 
General Conference.” This reflects somewhat the serious 
financial difficulties that confronted the Publishing As- 
sociation for several years, and which resulted in a 
mortgage for $10,000 being put on the property. 

The Book Committee elected for the quadrennium 
was composed of the following named persons: Muinis- 
ters—E. Teter, A. T. Jennings, J. H. Bowen, (Members 
Ex-officio), H. R. Smith (Central Ohio), S. A. Manwell 
(Michigan), J. R. Babcock (Allegheny), H. S. Abbott 
(Oklahoma), W. J. Seekins (Indiana), E. D. Carpenter 
(Champlain). Laymen—J. Lawrence (Georgia), A. W. 
Brim (Rochester), E. G. Dietrich (Lockport), Dr. G. W. 
Teter (Indiana), F. Ballou (Iowa), J. A. McIntosh 
(Canada). 

The Book Committee served as a Committee on Re- 
visals of the Discipline in this and in the succeeding con- 
ferences. The present procedure in organizing a new 
church and in revising the roll of membership of the local 
church was adopted, also the paragraph disqualifying 
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preachers who have been convicted of the sin of adultery 
after entering the ministry. 

By the action of this body ministers in making their 
reports to the Annual Conference were ordered to make 
the report on ministerial character in writing. This re- 
placed the method of oral replies which had encumbered 
the business calendar of the larger conferences. By the 
method now set up a minister’s report to his Annual Con- 
ference consists of approval of his character blank report 
by a committee, the reading of his statistical report to the 
Annual Conference, and a statement concerning his per- 
sonal Christian experience. 

The duties of the Book Committee were elaborated 
with the evident purpose to increase their responsibility 
in the oversight of the business of the Connection: the 
results may be found in the regulations printed in the 
Discipline since that date. The words “Dollar Plan” 
were ordered removed from the Discipline and the words 
“Connectional Funds” were to be substituted when it 
would preserve the sense. Separate funds were to be 
raised for missions and education, and each Annual Con- 
ference was authorized to collect money for the support of 
its projects and known as “The Annual Conference 
Fund.” 

Conferences were advised to support Holiness Con- 
ventions by dividing their territory into districts, with 
officers and a program of quarterly conventions. A Board 
of Review composed of three elders and two laymen was 
elected for the quadrennium to be a court of appeal for 
such cases as disputes between Annual Conferences. Ap- 
peals from individuals claiming a grievance against an 
Annual Conference could also be heard under conditions 
set forth in the Discipline. One of the six Annual Con- 
ferences authorized by the Utica Convention was the 
Miami, composed of a wide territory west of the Sciota 
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river in Ohio. The Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin 
conferences were carved out of this territory, and now, 
on approval of the report of the Committee on Boundaries 
the name disappeared from the active records and the 
Miami and Central Ohio conferences were united under 
the name Ohio Conference. The territory of the new 
body consisted of the state of Ohio not included in the 
designated boundaries of the Allegheny and South Ohio 
Conferences. A small section of West Virginia was also 
included. 

The membership was reported as 19,678 in full con- 
nection, and 888 associate members and 590 churches. 
Sunday-school enrollment, 26,686. 


CHAPTER XIII 
YEARS OF DEVELOPMENT 


The Eighteenth General Conference was held in the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church in Fairmount, Indiana, Oc- 
tober 18th-26th, 1911. The session was called to order 
at 2:00 P. M. by the president, Rev. E. Teter, with Rev. 
J. J. Coleman, secretary. Twenty-three Annual Confer- 
ences were represented by forty-nine ministerial and 
forty-five lay delegates. The president and _ secretary 
were reelected, and the vice-presidents also, Rev. A. T. 
Jennings and Mr. J. Lawrence. 


The Book Committee was continued as a committee 
on revision by the last General Conference and they an- 
nounced that they were ready to present propositions on 
revision early in the session. The election of a member- 
ship committee of the local churches was taken out of an 
advisory relation and made mandatory. This committee 
was also made responsible for the use of their counsel and 
assistance in correcting infraction of the rules of the 
church by members when the pastors or the church asked 
for this assistance. A committee on Pulpit Supply was 
authorized to be elected by the local church, the duties of 
which are suggested by the title. It was stated that the 
pastor shall especially consult with the committee in re- 
gard to the employment of evangelistic help. The term 
“associate members’? was introduced to replace “proba- 
tionary relation’ and a form for admitting to associate 
membership was introduced. 


It was ordered that the editors of the forthcoming 
edition of the Discipline should outline and index the 
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book by paragraphs numbered consecutively throughout, 
with subdivisions where there were long and complex 
paragraphs. The pages of the Discipline were enlarged 
to the present convenient and attractive size. Ministers 
received into membership by the several Annual Confer- 
ences were to be given appointments only as supplies by 
the president or the conference during the first year. 

This body voted to change the time of the meeting 
of the succeeding General Conference from the third 
Wednesday in October to the fourth Wednesday in June. 

Annual Conference oversight was strengthened by 
the following statement of policy: “Any Annual Confer- 
ence so desiring may require the conference president, or 
evangelists engaged in quarterly meeting work, to pre- 
side at quarterly meetings.” 

A policy dealing with educational problems was slow- 
ly evolving in the church, and it was voted that: “The 
Board of Managers of the Educational Society shall take 
charge of all the schools under Connectional control, and 
it shall not be lawful for any one to organize or establish 
a school anywhere to be supported by the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church which does not first have the endorsement 
of the Wesleyan Educational Society.” 

Miltonvale Wesleyan College at Miltonvale, Kansas 
was established during the quadrennium. The founder 
and first president was Rev. Silas W. Bond. An admin- 
istration building was built during the summer of 1909; 
school opened September 6, 1909 with an enrollment of 
sixty students from eight states. The number was in- 
creased to one hundred forty-four before the close of the 
school year. The assets were $48,010; liabilities $1,470. 
The liabilities of Houghton College, which caused much 
concern four years before were greatly reduced during 
the quadrennium. The sum now stood at $10,374 in the 
Treasurer’s report. 
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The Missionary Secretary said in his report on Cen- 
tral College: “The school is in fine shape, is doing a good 
work and I ask that it be given your most hearty support.” 
A dormitory for boys was built during the quadrennium. 
On the resignation of Rev. S. W. Bond as Educational 
Secretary, Rev. E. D. Carpenter was engaged by the 
Book Committee in this office. He continued as pastor 
at Lisbon, New York and as president of his conference, 
and gave such time as he could to raising finances for 
Houghton College, which made a good showing of re- 
duced liabilities. 

The Board of Review elected by the previous Gen- 
eral Conference reported on six cases on which they had 
rendered a decision. In later times many problems such 
as were considered by this body in this quadrennium 
found their way through correspondence either to the 
president of the General Conference, or to the Book Com- 
mittee or its officials. The conference voted that decisions 
rendered by the president during the interim on interpre- 
tation of the Discipline should stand as authority in the 
case unless disapproved by the Board of Review and the 
General Conference. | 

Rev. E. Teter, Missionary Secretary, reported as his 
main care during the quadrennium the supervision of 
foreign work in Africa and India and building up the 
work in the mission conferences of the home field. 

A movement was started at the Stoneboro Pennsy]l- 
vania camp meeting in August, 1908, looking toward the 
opening of mission work in India. Rev. A. T. Jennings, 
who was present as one of the evangelists, carried the 
report to the next meeting of the Executive Board, which 
passed a resolution favorable to the project, and received 
the money raised at Stoneboro, something over $300. In 
1909 Rev. and Mrs. Albert E. Ashton of India, formerly 
identified with the Vanguard work presented a proposi- 
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tion to the Missionary Secretary to enter the employment 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church and to bring with 
them the land they had personally acquired in India, and 
a school. The Missionary Secretary said of this work: 
“After a full investigation and a satisfactory agreement 
with the Vanguard people we accepted the offer and elect- 
ed Rev. Albert E. Ashton as Superintendent. The work 
is in good condition. We have only three workers there 
as yet, that we pay for work, but there are several who 
are working under the direction of Brother Ashton known 
as associate workers. ‘This condition of things has grown 
out of the way the mission came to us.” 

During the quadrennium, the church lost by death 
one of its most faithful Connectional officials in the per- 
son of the Agent, Rev. James Henry Bowen. Owing to 
failing health his resignation was placed in the hands of 
the Book Committee in the annual meeting in June, 1908, 
and on the same date Rev. W. J. Seekins, president of the 
Indiana Conference, and a member of the Book Com- 
mittee, was elected as his successor. 

Mr. Bowen was born in South Dansville, New York 
January 17th, 1866. He was one of eleven children, was 
converted at the age of fifteen in the home church at 
Haskinville, New York under the pastoral labors of Rev. 
J. L. Cook. He was graduated from the Geneseo Nor- 
mal school in 1890, and for several succeeding years he 
taught school in his native state. His pastoral charges 
began with the pastoral care of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church at Haskinville in 1893, followed by some years 
spent at Seneca Falls, New York and on the Elkland cir- 
cuit in Pennsylvania. He was married to Miss Philinda 
Sprague in 1892. After the death of Mr. Bowen his wife 
returned to her profession as a school teacher and for 
many years has been an efficient member of the faculty 
of Houghton College. 
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In June, 1905, he was engaged by the Book Commit- 
tee in the newly created office of Assistant to the Agent, 
Rev. A. W. Hall. This proved to be a difficult office to 
fill, but he acquitted himself with great satisfaction to the 
Church at large. His abilities and deep sincerity earned 
the commendation and good will of those best acquainted 
with the office work in Syracuse, and on the resignation of 
the Agent in March, 1907, he was elected Agent. The 
General Conference in October, 1907, continued him in 
this office. 

During the winter that followed the impairment of 
his health became serious and his resignation was handed 
to the Book Committee in June of 1908. Speaking of 
this fact, the Editor said in the article from which we are 
quoting: “Few, even of his friends, were aware how hard 
he worked. It is the opinion of his physicians and his 
family that he laid the foundation for his final breakdown 
in overwork several years ago, especially while pastor of 
the Elkland circuit, where he had seven appointments, 
built a church and a parsonage, and attended to the de- 
tails of that great circuit with the closest care and consci- 
entiousness. His work as Assistant Agent was arduous, 
and rapidly took on a character which taxed his powers to 
the utmost. Had he or his friends known of the insidi- 
ous disease which was sapping his life, he might have 
been spared this terrible load, but it was not apparent 
either to himself or to any one else that he was being 
taken captive by an incurable disease.” The disease was 
finally diagnosed as some form of meningitis. 

In the summer following his resignation he became 
paralyzed and died August 30th, 1908, at the farm home 
of his mother near Hornell, New York. In his last ill- 
ness his mind wandered back to his ministerial and official 
labors and his delirium took on the pathetic but heroic 
strain of conducting religious services, composed of Bible 
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reading, preaching and exhorting an invisible audience, 
urging sinners to seek salvation. Like the ardent soul- 
winner, the ruling passion of his life was strong in death. 
Mr. Bowen was capable of great perseverance in any task 
to which he set his hand, and was unswerving in follow- 
ing any course he understood to be his duty. 

The Agent and Treasurer’s report revealed that 
strenuous efforts had been made to locate the losses in 
the Connectional business and correct them. At the be- 
ginning of Mr. Seekins’ administration as Agent the 
Book Committee engaged an expert accountant for the ~ 
purpose of making an authoritative audit, and also to 
establish a more adequate system of bookkeeping, includ- 
ing a cost system in the Publishing Association. This re- 
vealed that the cost of issuing the Wesleyan Methodist at 
one dollar per year involved a deficit of two thousand 
dollars annually. The price had been raised to $1.50 per 
year late in the quadrennium without much increase of 
total revenue, owing to a larger number of lapsed sub- 
scriptions. A new campaign for an enlarged subscription 
list was ordered by the conference. 

The Agent studied the whole plant carefully in the 
revelations made by the yearly reports and important sav- 
ings were made. An Electrotype Foundry had been 
established in the basement rooms at considerable expense 
some years before. It stood idle for some time and then 
was rented to a firm, on terms that included power, light, 
water and use of the machinery for the sum of forty-one 
dollars per month. It was found that the power alone 
furnished to the firm cost more than the rent. A new 
contract was made that stopped this loss and brought in 
a small income as rent. Other savings were reported in 
the power plant, in the proof reading department and 
other items, but the accumulated obligations were serious, 
and Mr. Seekins recommended the sale and relocation of 
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the Publishing House as the most practicable way of 
meeting the mortgage and other current liabilities. The 
same proposition was advanced by Rev. E. Teter in con- 
nection with the appearance of a delegation of fifty-five 
persons from Sheridan, Indiana to speak for their city as 
a suitable location of the Publishing House. Rev. F. J. 
Wilson recommended Cedar Rapids, Iowa as a suitable 
place. Ata later time in the session addresses were heard 
recommending Fairmount, Indiana and Miltonvale, Kan- 
sas as suitable locations for the Publishing House in the 
event of its removal from Syracuse." 


The matter was referred to the following committee 
elected for this purpose: E. Teter, H. S. Abbott of Kan- 
sas, F. J. Wilson of Iowa, E. G. Dietrich of New York, 
and Fleming Perrine of Pennsylvania. Their findings 
were to be reported to the Book Committee for their ap- 
proval and direction. 


Rev. H. T. Besse had become dissatisfied with the 
manner in which the funds had been handled in his an- 
nuity contract with the Church, and a settlement was fin- 
ally reached at the Book Committee meeting of June, 
1910. The money known as the “Besse Fund” consisted 
of a sum amounting to $91,454 which came into the hands 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection as a holding cor- 
poration in two contracts, by which Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Besse were to receive a lifetime annuity of five per cent 
interest. The’ report of a final and amicable settlement 
appeared in the Wesleyan Methodist of July 6th, 1910 
over the joint signatures of Mr. Besse and the Book Com- 
mittee. By the terms of this settlement Mr. Besse agreed 
to contribute as a free and permanent gift the sum of 
$15,000, which had been invested in the construction of 
the Girls’ Dormitory building at Houghton, New York 
and on the return of the remaining assets of the “Besse 
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Fund” as revealed in the Treasurer’s report it was agreed 
to annul the contract. 

A certain part of the Besse Fund had come in the 
form of real estate in California, where Mr. Besse lived 
during the latter part of his life. These properties were 
accepted on an appraised valuation that was supposed to 
be conservative. Other items were mortgages on real 
estate in the same state and quantities of Mr. Besse’s 
books, his own writings. It was found impossible to 
make these funds yield the interest charges due to Mr. 
Besse and carry in addition such maintenance charges as 
taxes, insurance, repairs, agent’s fees, clerical expense, 
etc. During the year from June, 1909, to June, 1910, 
the sum of $4,572 was paid to him as his annuity. In ad- 
dition the sum of $2,805 was needed for maintenance 
which raised the expense account to $7,377. During that 
year the money actually bearing interest was $40,866. No 
other sources of income appeared from which to collect 
the carrying charges during the life of the annuitant, and 
since it was not agreeable to further reduce the original 
capital the Book Committee, through the services of Mr. 
Fleming Perrine of Pennsylvania, after several days de- 
voted to consultation with Mr. Besse concluded a settle- 
ment on the terms mentioned. 

At this conference a report was heard on the pro- 
posed union of the Wesleyan Methodist and the Free 
Methodist Churches. In the initial stages Bishop W. R. 
Hogue of the Free Methodist Church and Rev. A. T. 
Jennings of the Wesleyan were the main sponsors of the 
movement. Rev. J. S. McGeary, the fraternal delegate 
from his church at the General Conference of 1907 re- 
ported that their body had selected four members to sit 
in a joint commission composed of Bishops W. A. Sel- 
lew, W. T. Hogue, B. R. Jones and Rev. T. B. Arnold. 
The Book Committee acting for the Wesleyan Methodist 
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Church appointed Rev. A. T. Jennings, Rev. E. Teter, 
ev avy ener oeekins, evel 5.+Campbell and’ Mr. E.G: 
Dietrich. Two meetings were held by the Joint Commis- 
sion during the quadrennium, the first in Jackson, Michi- 
gan, beginning December 29th, 1908, and the second in 
Fairmount, Indiana, beginning July 6th, 1909. Some 
days before the time of the second meeting Bishop W. A. 
Sellew met with an accident and he was not present, and 
at noon of the first day of the Fairmount session Bishop 
Hogue suffered a severe stroke of paralysis. He was 
unable to attend any further meetings. Preparation had 
been made for this second session of the Joint Commis- 
sion by having papers written by the various members on 
the points of difference in the polity and standards of the 
two churches, but owing to the absence of two members 
as indicated above, the report states, ‘““These papers are 
still on file and have received no further consideration.” 
Bishop Hogue in his history of the Free Methodist 
Church says: 

“The Committees were appointed from the two 
bodies, and met several times during the following quad- 
rennium. The meetings were very fraternal, and in the 
most friendly way all questions were freely discussed 
bearing on the question of federation and possible union 
in the more remote future. At the next session of the 
General Conferences of the two denominations the same 
committees were reappointed ; but partly owing to the ill- 
ness and death of A. T. Jennings, chairman of the Wes- 
leyan Committee, and the protracted illness of W. T. 
Hogue, a prominent member of the committee from the 
Free Methodist Church, and partly for other reasons, 
further action was postponed.” 

Important developments were sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Sunday-schools, of which Rev. T. P. Baker was 
chairman, and which were adopted by the conference. A 
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complete system of supervision was set up composed of 
the Book Committee as the Connectional or General Sun- 
day-school Board, with the Editor as Connectional Sun- 
day-school Secretary. An annual Conference Sunday- 
school Board was also authorized with a Conference Sun- 
day-school Secretary as its executive officer, and provision 
was made that each Sunday-school should be under the 
supervision of a local Sunday-school Board, with the pas- 
tor as chairman ex-officio. It was stated that the pastor 
shall have general superintendency of the Sunday-schools 
of his charge and “in this relation shall attend the services 
of the Sunday-school as regularly as possible and assist 
in conducting the same.” Attention was given to the in- 
ternal organization of the Sunday-schools of the Connec- 
tion with provision for grading in the six standard depart- 
ments, and there were added provisions for the auxiliaries 
—the Cradle Roll and Home Departments. ‘Teacher 
Training was authorized under the joint supervision of 
the General and Annual Conference Sunday-school 
Boards. 

The Book Committee was composed of the follow- 
ing persons: ministers, A. T. Jennings, E. Teter, W. J. 
Seekins, ex-officio, E. D. Carpenter (New York), S. A. 
Manwell (Michigan), J. R. Babcock (Pennsylvania), 
H. W. McDowell (New York), F. A. Butterfield (lowa), 
T. Ford (Kansas) ; laymen, E. G. Dietrich (New York), 
L. H. McMillen (Ohio), J. Lawrence (Georgia), J. M. 
Hancock (South Carolina), D. L. Shideler (Indiana) and 
J. A. McIntosh (Canada). 

During the quadrennium a proposition had been 
raised among the conferences to make the non-use of 
tobacco a test of membership. Since this was a question 
involving constitutional law it could be changed only by 
concurrent action of a two-thirds majority vote of the 
voting membership of the General and several Annual 
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Conferences and the local churches. J. Lawrence, com- 
mitteeman on report of the vote stated that the action was 
carried in the local church vote by 2,207 for and 505 
against, in the Annual Conferences, 282 for and 38 
against. The General Conference then proceeded to bal- 
lot on the question with the result that 43 voted for and 
23 against. The presiding officer declared the amend- 
ment lost, lacking one vote in the General Conference of 
the two-thirds majority required. It should be said that 
this vote was taken late in the session on the last day, and 
after a number favorable to the amendment had left. In 
particular, Rev. E. Teter had been called away to attend 
a court hearing at Noblesville, Indiana, in which the de- 
nomination had a large financial interest. The amend- 
ment appeared again in the succeeding General Confer- 
ence where it carried. 

A petition was presented by Rev. J. S. Willett of 
the Syracuse Conference and a similar one by Rev. J. S. 
French from the Rochester Conference asking for the 
privilege of uniting these two bodies. This was granted 
and the new body was to be called “The Central New 
York and Pennsylvania Conferences.” Later the name 
was changed back to Rochester Conference. The terri- 
tory was fixed by removing the boundary line between the 
two conferences. ? 


Nineteenth General Conference 


The Nineteerith General Conference was entertained 
in the commodious housing facilities of Houghton Col- 
lege in Houghton, New York. President Eber Teter 
called the conference in session on Wednesday, June 23rd, 
1915 at2 P. M. It closed June 30th. Twenty-five An- 
nual Conferences were represented by an enrollment of 
forty-seven ministerial and forty-three lay delegates. 
Africa and India were listed as mission conferences with 
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missionaries present as delegates. The president’s open- 
ing address urged the necessity of adherence to the will of 
God, breadth of vision and cooperation in order to secure 
the right results. President J. S. Luckey of Houghton 
College, who had lately completed a tour of the Holy 
Land, presented the presiding officer with a gavel brought 
from Jerusalem. The devotional services conducted in 
the first meeting at suitable intervals included a testimony 
meeting in charge of Rev. J. Hester of Indiana, devotion- 
al services in charge of Rev. P. B: Campbell oftinhe 
Allegheny Conference, Rev. W. Pinkney of Illinois and 
Rev. W. M. Lee of Georgia and a communton service 
conducted by Rev. S. A. Manwell of Michigan. The 
election of officers resulted in the reélection of the Presi- 
dent. Rev. J. J. Coleman, who had served as an efficient 
secretary for many years declined reelection, and Rev. 
EK. F. McCarty of Michigan was elected secretary. Rev. 
E. D. Carpenter and Mr. J. Lawrence were reelected 
vice-presidents. 


Death of A. T. Jennings 


During the quadrennium the Church met with an 
outstanding loss in the illness and death of the Connec- 
tional Editor, Rev. A. T. Jennings. For a period of two 
years or more previous to his resignation from office in 
March, 1913, Brother Jennings suffered much from an 
illness that was not successfully diagnosed. In Septem- 
ber, 1913, doctors at the Clifton Springs Sanitorium pro- 
nounced his disease cancer of the stomach, and though a 
day of prayer was called throughout the Church immedi- 
ately for his recovery, this was not realized, and his death 
took place at his home in Houghton, New York on March. 
24th, 1914 in his fifty-sixth year. “I have kept the faith” 
were his last words consciously spoken. 


Arthur T. Jennings was born July 21st, 1858 at Kin- 
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ney’s Corners, Yates county, New York, the son of Rev. 
William and Mrs. Cynthia Jennings. His father was a 
Wesleyan Methodist minister who died in 1865, leaving 
the mother with four children, the eldest being eight years 
of age. His school privileges were limited, but so well 
did he apply himself that he was able to teach his first 
term of school at the age of sixteen, and in this profes- 
sion he continued until he entered the active ministry of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church at the age of twenty. 
His first pastoral charge was at Ontario, New York. 
During this pastorate he was married to Miss Ettie Hol- 
comb in 1884. His next pastorate was in Seneca Falls, 
New York where he continued until October, 1891, when 
he was elected Connectional Editor at the Thirteenth 
General Conference. He was a member of the succeed- 
ing General Conferences until 1911, six in all, and was 
reelected to the Editorship at each session, making the 
years of his service as Editor twenty-one years and five 
months, the longest period of editorial work ever per- 
formed in the denomination. 

While living with his mother at Benton Center, New 
York he was converted at the age of fifteen under the 
labors of Rev. F. A. Countryman. In his matured min- 
istry he was an able and personal exponent of the experi- 
ence of entire sanctification. He traveled extensively dur- 
ing the years of his official life in conference visitation, 
and as an evangelist in many of the great camp meetings 
of the denomination, where his ministry in holiness evan- 
gelism was greatly blessed of God and was well received. 

In personal appearance Mr. Jennings was a large 
man, with a genial countenance, a commanding presence, 
a rich and well modulated voice. He had a genius for 
friendship and was especially helpful in his wide acquain- 
tance with young men. He was endowed with keen dis- 
cernment, and his ability in analyzing human nature, as 
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well as the multitude of moral issues of public life made 
his administration as Editor very successful. 

Memorial services were held at the General Confer- 
ence of 1915 in charge of Rev. H. W. McDowell, Rev, 
P..B, Campbell’ and President), “S.2uckeys ) Qugune 
from a part of the memoirs read by this committee and 
adopted by the conference we read: 

“Brother Jennings was a writer of rare ability. He 
had the faculty of saying what he desired clearly, con- 
cisely, and with a dignity of utterance and courteous re- 
gard for the opinions of others that placed his writings in 
the sphere of the utmost sincerity. His supreme aim 
was to build up the Church in spirituality, his central 
theme being “Holiness unto the Lord.” He was one of 
the ablest expositors of this great central doctrine of re- 
demption, and as a preacher was fearless, radical and 
thorough, yet kind, humble, brotherly and very consider- 
ate for the feelings and interests of others. His ability 
as a preacher made the demands for his services very 
great. . . . In addition to these labors he held important 
offices in the Church in connection with its business man- 
agement, being a member of the Book Committee for 
many years; 

“Therefore, be it resolved by this General Confer- 
ence, at which his presence and wise counsels are missed 
the first time for so many years, that we record our ap- 
preciation of his noble Christian character, of his great 
service for the Church of his choice, mourn with his 
family his early death, and that we renewedly devote our- 
selves to Christ for the continued prosperity of the cause 
for which, for Jesus’ sake, he gave his life.” 

On receipt of the resignation of Mr. Jennings a 
special session of the Book Committee was called at 
Syracuse, which met March 27, 1913, acted on the resig- 
nation and the following day elected Rev. F. A. Butter- 
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field of Iowa to the office of Connectional Editor. He 
was pastor of the College church at Miltonvale, Kansas 
at the time of this election, and by natural endowment and 
acquired ability Mr. Butterfield was well qualified to fill 
the vacancy. 

In the summer of 1913 the Agent and General Treas- 
urer, Rev. W. J. Seekins tendered his resignation to the 
President of the Book Committee, Mr. E. G. Dietrich, 
who called a special meeting of the Book Committee to 
meet September 25, 1913, the date the resignation was to 
take effect. In the same issue of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist that reported the special meeting and the election 
of his successor, Mr. Seekins said in part: “For five years 
I have invested the asset of my strength and ability in 
bearing the burdens and doing the toil of this office. At 
the beginning of the present fiscal year I had no thought 
of being in the nervous condition in which I found myself 
a few weeks later... . I sought to throw it off but could 
not. . . . After careful and prayerful waiting on God 
my convictions were as clear to say ‘no’ and resign as they 
were in the beginning to say ‘yes.’ ”’ 

His administration in office and in the very extensive 
travels required of the Publishing Agent during those 
years was of great benefit to the Connection, and the good 
wishes of the Church followed him as he again entered 
upon active duties in the Indiana Conference in the fall 
of 1913 as a conference evangelist. Mr. Seekins was 
born in Hadderham, England in 1861 and in early child- 
hood came with his family to America, settling in Lock- 
port, New York, where he was converted, and later, dur- 
ing a revival meeting held in Chestnut Ridge Wesleyan 
Methodist Church entered into the experience of entire 
sanctification. He was educated in the grade and high 
school of Lockport, and had the distinction of being the 
first student residing outside the village of Houghton to 
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sociation showed, not a loss, but a small business gain in 
the profit and loss statement, while the assets showed a 
gain of $4,455 in the first four years. The liabilities, 
however, were still over twenty thousand dollars, includ- 
ing a mortgage on the property of $10,208 and several 
large loans from other corporations. Other pressing 
liabilities had been met in the preceding year by the loyal 
support given by the Church to two appeals by the Agent 
in which $6,140 was brought in as loans on certificates of 
indebtedness, and a little later $6,464 was realized in the 
“Seventy-years-ago”’ campaign of gifts for the Publishing 
Association. The Publishing business was now entering 
on a period of balanced accounts and prosperity, and as an 
expression of satisfaction in good work well done Mr. 
Willett was reelected in every succeeding General Con- 
ference to the date of this writing, making the longest 
incumbency in this office in the history of the Church. 
As we have observed, the return of the Besse annuity 
contracts reduced the volume of assets in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection to less than two thousand dollars. 
In other institutions the Treasurer reported: for Hough- 
ton Seminary a gain of $7,740; for Miltonvale College a 
gain of $14,529; for Central College a gain of $2,885; for 
Home Missions a gain of $4,344; for Foreign Missions, a 
gain for Africa of $5,403, and for India a gain of $6,508. 
The Book Committee for the new quadrennium was 
composed of the following members: ministerial—E. 
meter, PA. Butterfield and J: S» Willett; members ‘ex- 
officio, S. A. Manwell (Michigan), H. W. McDowell 
(New York-Lockport Conference), E. D. Carpenter 
(New York-Champlain Conference), P. A. Miller (Kan- 
sas), William Pinkney (Illinois), L. L. Folger (South 
Carolina); laymen—L. H. McMillen (Ohio), E. G. 
Dietrich (New York-Rochester Conference), Fleming 
Perrine (Pennsylvania-Allegheny Conference), Jasper 
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Hester (Indiana), Joe Lawrence (Georgia), O. S. Bal- 
linger (Wisconsin). 

Mention has been made of the Dollar Plan of church 
benevolences which served the purpose for a time, but 
which was eliminated from the Discipline as a result of 
action taken at the General Conference of 1907. In the 
General Conference of 1911 the Budget system was voted 
as a new policy. With some modifications it is still the 
general financial plan for the support of the Missionary 
and Educational enterprises of the Church. The Book 
Committee in the annual meeting allocates to the several 
Annual Conferences the raising of the sum of money 
needed to finance these enterprises, based on thé needs of 
the work as proposed by the Missionary Secretaries and 
the schools. The Budget system was given considerable 
publicity in the columns of the Wesleyan Methodist dur- 
ing the quadrennium, and also in the conference session 
in the report of the Budget Committee headed by Presi- 
dent J. S. Luckey of Houghton Seminary which said: 
“For four years this plan has been in operation and is 
now past the experimental stage. It has helped to bring 
system out of chaos, to place the finances of the denomi- 
nation on a much firmer foundation, and to restore confi- 
dence in all branches of our work.” It was voted that 
“it is the judgment of the Wesleyan Methodist Connec- 
tion that the law of tithing is Scriptural and that God re- 
quires all His people to pay Him the tenth of all their 
increase.’ The Duplex Envelope System was commend- 
ed to pastors wherever they might find it practicable. 

An important item of legislation considered early 
in the session was the report of the committee elected by 
the previous General Conference to define Constitutional 
Law and also Statutory Law in relation to our Church 
polity and to classify the legislative problems most likely 
to arise in the Connection. This Committee was com- 
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posed of E. Téter; HE. G. Dietrich, P. B. Campbell, J. S. 
Luckey and A. T. Jennings (deceased). The report is 
what now constitutes the section of the Discipline on 
Constitutional and Statutory Law to which the reader is 
referred for a comprehensive view of the question. It 
is generally conceded that it was a difficult subject well 
handled. 

The question of making the non-use of tobacco a 
standard of full membership came up for consideration 
again and this amendment was passed by a vote of fifty- 
five yeas to fifteen nays. Since it involved a change in 
constitutional law it was sent down to the Annual Con- 
ferences and local churches, from which a report was to 
be made to the General Conference President by January 
Ist, 1917. 

An effort to make Connectional officials ineligible 
for membership on the Book Committee failed to pass. 
A new type of legislation was proposed by a series of 
resolutions which stated that certain restrictions should 
become “‘a part of the unwritten law” of the Connection. 
The first resolution would limit the election of Conference 
Presidents to four consecutive terms of one year each; 
the second limited the General Conference President, Con- 
nectional officials and members of the Book Committee 
to two terms in succession. These resolutions were laid 
on the table by a vote of thirty-four to twenty-nine. 

For some time there had been a growing concern for 
more effective evangelism in the denomination. This 
conference approved of a plan that had been advanced 
and gave it a place under the patronage of the Connec- 
tional Missionary Society. It was in brief the recogni- 
tion of general evangelism by issuing credentials to a 
selected and approved list of evangelists to work at large 
in the Connection. This plan did not anticipate a guar- 
anteed support, except by special contract with the Mis- 
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sionary Secretary. We observe in the records that the 
first men engaged in the contract arrangement were Rev. 
E. R. Dodd for work in the northwest and Rev. J. A. 
Clement for work in the south. 


In the previous General Conference the Course of 
Study had been extended from a three year course to 
four. This was the most radical change made in many 
years. The number of books to be studied was raised 
to nineteen, with twenty-five to be read. The changes 
made in 1915 were mainly replacement of text books, 
continuing the Committee on Course of Study through- 
out the quadrennium and the election of a committee to 
prepare uniform questions on the Course of Study. Rev. 
J.J. Goleman Profs |. @ eb aker Prot sae baits 
Prot. H. C. Bedford were named to serve in this capacity. 
The number of elders in the Committee of Itinerancy and 
Orders in the Annual Conferences was raised from three 
to four. 


Licentiates in the Annual Conferences who have been 
appointed to definite active work were granted the privi- 
lege of voting in the session of the several Annual Con- 
ferences on all questions, except election to Elder’s Or- 
ders and passing the character of an elder when a vote 
is required. 


A proposition to elect a Connectional Sunday-school 
Secretary and Editor was read and referred to the Book 
Committee. This office was recognized by the General 
Conference of 1911 as part of the duties of the Connec- 
tional Editor. The change intended did not materialize 
until later, when it was incorporated into the plans for 
aggressive advancement in the General Conference of 
1919. The importance of adopting approved Sunday- 
school methods was urged in harmony with deep spiritu- 
ality and our doctrines as a Church as the concluding 
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paragraph of several items on advancing Sunday-school 
work. 

Members in full connection were reported to be 
19,678; associate members, 888; Sunday-school enroll- 
ment, 26,686. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE CHURCH OF TODAY 


The Twentieth General Conference was held on the 
commodious camp ground at Fairmount, Indiana, June 
25th to July Ist, 1919. Twenty-five Annual Conferences 
were represented, with the names of forty-four ministerial 
and forty lay delegates entered on the roll. The confer- 
ence was called to order at 2 o’clock P. M. by the Presi- 
dent, Rev. E. Teter. This session was marked by an 
ageressive spirit, confidence in the future of the Church 
and much unity and joy in Christian fellowship. 


The religious services and platform meetings were of 
special: interest. “The Secretary, Rev. 7h McGarr 
wrote of these meetings, “While the General Conference 
is held, primarily, for the purpose of transacting business, 
yet it is composed of ministers and representative lay 
members of our churches who take delight in setting forth 
in services, specifically spiritual, the standards of faith for 
which the Church stands. The committee on religious 
services made ample provisions in the program for such 
meetings.” 


On the second day of the conference session a special 
order of the day was made for religious services, the 
speaker to be Rev. Aaron Worth of the Indiana Confer- 
ence. Since this was the last occasion in the life of Mr. 
Worth of addressing the General Conference, it seems 
fitting to turn aside from the recording of business mat- 
ters to tell somewhat of this discourse. 

The conference reporter who was the writer of this 
history, said of this occasion: “At 10:30 A. M. Rev. 
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Aaron Worth, the ‘Grand Old Man of Indiana’ preached 
on the theme, ‘The Rejected Stone,’ using as a text Mat- 
thew 21:42. For sixty-six years he has been preaching 
an uncompromising gospel, a noble record of service. He 
is eighty-four years old and the only person now living, 
so far as is known, who attended the first General Con- 
ference, which he did as a child and which was held in 
Cleveland seventy-five years ago. 

“It is impossible to do justice in reporting this ser- 
mon. The flow of his well-rounded and-eloquent sen- 
tences, the richness of his voice, mellowed by life’s win- 
ters, the joyfulness of his spirit, as, for half an hour this 
Father in Israel poured forth a rich and unctuous gospel, 
all united in making it a very impressive service. 

“He spoke of Christ; poor, poorer than we shall ever 
be, born in another man’s barn, buried in another man’s 
tomb. Christ the great corner stone offered Himself to 
His nation and church, but was rejected to their eternal 
loss. He was a precious stone, a tried stone, a living 
stone. His enemies tried to kill Him, and they did, but 
the third day He arose, abounding with immortal life and 
rode to the skies with death chained to His chariot wheels. 

“He illustrated his truths by incidents from his own 
experiences as a champion for the freedom of the slave, 
prohibition of the liquor traffic and woman’s suffrage, all 
at first rejected but later successful.” 

Before the time arrived for the election of Connec- 
tional Officials, J. S. Luckey, after some explanatory re- 
marks moved that the new Book Committee be consti- 
tuted a nominating committee of Connectional officials. 
The motion was amended by changing the word “new’’ to 
“old” and passed by a vote of fifty-six to twelve. The 
motion prevailed that this Board should be authorized to 
nominate officials for new Connectional offices, provided 
they should be created. 
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The report of Rev. J. S. Willett, the Publishing 
Agent and Treasurer was an account of splendid accom- 
plishments in the administration of his official duties. The 
liabilities of the Publishing Association, which were over 
$20,000 in 1915, were now reduced to $2,344. This 
achievement was due to the gifts of the people in the 
“Liberty Drive,’ amounting to more than $11,000 for 
the payment of a mortgage against the Publishing House, 
and a successful business administration during the quad- 
rennium. The gifts for missions during the quadren- 
nium amounted to $27,509 for home and $119,084 for 
foreign missions. The total assets of the three colleges 
were $219,178, liabilities amounted to $29,771. In con- 
nection with the Agent’s report the burning of the papers 
representing the mortgage was performed by the Agent, 
while the audience arose and heartily sang the Doxology. 
He was reélected, as was also the Connectional Editor, 
Rev. F. A. Butterfield. 

Rev. Eber Teter, Missionary Secretary, in his report 
called on representative mission workers from the various 
fields to speak, and concluded with recommendations and 
a farewell address. His work as Missionary Secretary 
had covered a period of nineteen years. Advancing age 
and inability to withstand the toils and changes of much 
travel brought him to the decision to decline reélection. 
He was greatly loved and respected throughout the de-~ 
nomination; and while it was conceded that old age will 
come and call the toiler in from the field, his retirement 
was contemplated with great regret. Many spoke of him 
as the “Grand Old Man of the Church.” His recom- 
mendations advised the election of two Missionary Sec- 
retaries, one to devote his time to supervising the home 
work and the other the foreign work. 

These propositions were considered carefully by the 
nominating committee, and their recommendation was the 
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election of a General Missionary Secretary by the Gen: 
eral Conference, with an assistant chosen by the Book 
Committee. This plan was approved by the conference, 
and Rev. T. P. Baker of Indiana was elected Missionary 
Secretary. At the time of his election Mr. Baker was 
president of the Indiana Conference, in which office he 
served eleven consecutive years. He was thus the third 
president of his conference to be called by the Church to 
a Connectional position. His experience in the practical 
and successful church extension program of the Indiana 
Conference as a traveling officer, evangelist and church 
founder made an excellent training for the larger field of 
similar activities in superintending the missionary inter- 
ests of the denomination, which calls for extensive travel, 
ability as a promoter and much loyalty to the best inter- 
ests of the Church and its spiritual welfare. 

For some time there had been a growing sentiment 
in the Church that the administration of the General Sun- 
day-school Department of the denomination should re- 
ceive more attention than it was possible to give it by the 
General Sunday-school Secretary; when this office was 
combined with the duties of Connectional Editor. The 
committee on Sunday-schools headed by Rev. F. S. Lee 
strongly urged a new program of leadership in this im- 
portant field. The matter of making this office a separate 
Connectional position was referred to the Book Commit- 
tee, acting as a special body on nominations, with the re- 
sult that the writer of this history was nominated to the 
position and was elected by the vote of the General Con- 
ference. Making the report of election to a general office 
in the Church the occasion of saying who he is and where 
he has been in the Master’s service the following life 
sketch is introduced. I. F. McLeister was born April 22, 
1879 in a farm home in Indiana county, Pennsylvania, 
the eighth child of James and Elizabeth (Campbell) Mc- 
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Leister. His grandfather, Rev. Joseph Campbell, was a 
pioneer Wesleyan preacher in his native state of Pennsyl- 
vania, and later in Illinois and Kansas; thus he represents 
the third generation in his family devoted to the Church. 
An early conversion, a definite experience in entire sancti- 
fication, student days in Purchase Line Academy and in 
Houghton Seminary, seven years as a teacher and sixteen 
years in the ministry in the Allegheny Conference were 
experiences of life preparatory to answering the call of 
the Church to Connectional office. 


The Book Committee elected to serve in the next 
quadrennium was composed of the following: ministerial 
members—F. A. Butterfield, J. S. Willett, T. P. Baker, 
ex-officio, E. F. McCarty (Michigan), Charles Sicard 
(Lockport), E. D. Carpenter (Champlain), P. A. Miller 
(Kansas), W. L. Thompson (Indiana), J. A. Clement 
(North Carolina) ; laymen—L. H. McMillan (Ohio), E. 
G. Dietrich (Rochester), Fleming Perrine (Allegheny), 
O. N. Carnahan (Illinois), O. S. Ballinger (Wisconsin), 
J. Lawrence (Georgia). On the recommendation of the 
Agent and Treasurer the Conference voted to change the 
date of the annual Board Meeting from June to February, 
and to close the fiscal year December 31st instead of May 
3lst. This change relieved the Executive Board of the 
serious responsibility of voting on the employment of 
teachers in the schools of the Connection in the February 
meeting and the budget of Connectional expenses. 


At a meeting of the Book Committee held at, Fair- 
mount after the close of the General Conference, nomina- 
tions were considered for the new office of Foreign Field 
Secretary, and Rev. E. F. McCarty was elected to this 
position. Mr. McCarty was educated at Houghton Semi- 
nary and at Hope College in Michigan, from which he was 
graduated and took up pastoral work in the Michigan 
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Conference, where he labored eleven years in the pastor- 
ate and three years as president of the conference. 

It will be remembered that the circulation of money 
was free, prices were high, times were good in this period 
that immediately followed the World War. Churches 
were making plans for great financial drives, and partly 
to protect the resources of the denomination from being 
scattered in the numerous campaigns for money sponsored 
by other bodies, and as an expression of the altruism of 
the times, a “Forward Movement” was inaugurated with 
a goal of one million dollars. The following were the 
beneficiaries proposed: Education and Missions, $400,000 
to each; Ministerial Pensions, $100,000; General Evan- 
gelism $75,000; Sunday-school work, $25,000. An ex- 
tensive campaign of literature on the subject was launched 
under the direction of Rev. E. F. McCarty, who was made 
Executive Secretary, and some finances were gathered in 
before the first post-war depression set in, but the plan 
was abandoned during the quadrennium and was replaced 
by the general plans of the budget system of finances 
which had proved to be reliable and productive of great 
good. Under the able presentation of the Committee on 
Budget, headed by Mr. J. E. Comer of the North Caro- 
lina Conference, the Storehouse Plan of gathering in the 
tithes was approved by the conference. 

The amendment to make the non-use of tobacco a 
test of membership voted at the preceding General Con- 
ference was reported as failing to pass by a two-thirds 
majority in the local churches, where the vote as reported 
was 2491 for and 1310 against. The vote lacked 43 to 
carry. The Annual Conference vote was 295 in favor 
and 133 against. The amendment carried in the Annual 
Conferences. 

A subject of great interest was the contemplated 
opening of a college within the bounds of the Indiana 
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Conference under Connectional control. Endowment 
funds to the amount of $100,000 had been raised in cash 
and notes by the Indiana Conference and in addition a 
suitable building was to be secured. 

Members in full connection were reported to be 


19,818; associate members, 774; Sunday-school enroll- 
ment, 30,193. 


Twenty-First General Conference 


The Twenty-First General Conference held its ses- 
sion on the Fairmount, Indiana camp ground, June 27th 
to July 3rd, 1923, with Rev. Eber Teter, President, Rev. 
E. F. McCarty, Secretary and Rev. T. P. Baker and Mr. 
J. Lawrence, Vice-presidents. These officers were all 
reelected. Twenty-seven Annual Conferences were re- 
ported, including Africa and India, in the foreign field 
and the Middle Atlantic States Conference, which was 
organized in April, 1921, and the Kentucky Conference, 
organized in April, 1923. Fifty ministerial and forty- 
seven lay members were enrolled. 

The report of the Publishing Agent and Treasurer, 
Rev. J. S. Willett, showed a total gain in assets amount- 
ing to $444,164 in the property of the Connection during 
the quadrennium. The Publishing Association reported 
a business gain of $20,883, of which $14,183 was appreci- 
ation in the appraisal value of the real estate in Syracuse. 
Gifts for missions had been very generous during the 
quadrennium, amounting to $43,989 for Home Missions 
and $198,777 for Foreign Missions. A Mission in Tokyo, 
Japan was opened during the quadrennium by Rev. and 
Mrs. M. A. Gibbs of the Allegheny Conference in the 
fall of 1919. 

In the field of general education the Church, through 
its four colleges, reported receipts aggregating $467,099. 
The total liabilities were $35,533, of this sum the liabili- 
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ties of Marion College were $24,076. In the General 
Conference of 1919, when the agreements between the 
trustees of the Indiana Conference and the General Con- 
ference were under consideration, it was proposed to build 
up a unified educational system consisting of the four col- 
leges advantageously located, all having their legal title 
in the hands of the Wesleyan Methodist Educational 
Society. By adopting the report of the Committee on 
Education in 1919 the Conference voted to levy on the 
budget of income of the three schools already in existence, 
Houghton, Muiltonvale, and Central, should the income 
of Marion College not be adequate to cover its running 
expenses. In keeping with this agreement the Book 
Committee, acting in the capacity of the Wesleyan Educa- 
tional Society, had levied the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars on the membership of the Church at large under 
the title “The Marion College No-Retreat Fund,” in addi- 
tion to the regular budget for education. Some sections 
of the Church responded loyally to this appeal, and it was 
extended over several years, but fell short of the amount 
needed by a considerable sum. 

It was now apparent that the proposed system of 
supporting the four colleges by a general budget for edu- 
cation was not a feasible plan. The Committee on Edu- 
cation proposed, and the General Conference adopted the 
policy now prevailing of districting the territory of the 
denomination to the four Connectional Colleges. 

Proceeding farther on this policy, each of the four 
colleges was voted a separate trusteeship, with the Book 
Committee functioning in these four new corporations as 
the Board of Trustees. A new system of management 
was introduced by this General Conference, which pro- 
vided for the nominating by the several Annual Confer- 
ences of one or more representatives in the respective 
school districts to form a “Local Board of Managers.” 
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Their election is by action of the Board of Trustees of the 
College and their duties comprise such matters as plans 
for the financing of the colleges, the engaging of officers 
and faculty, fixing of salaries and working out of general 
policies. These items initiated in the Local Board of 
Managers must be referred to the Board of Trustees to be 
ratified before they become binding. : 


Another feature of unusual importance appearing in 
the report of the Committee on Education, of which Rev. 
F. R. Eddy was chairman, and adopted by the vote of the 
conference related to the standards to which the schools 
of the denomination shall be required to conform. These 
items read as follows: 


“We are aware that most great moves away from the 
simplicity of the Gospel and from the fundamentals of the 
faith in the various churches have had their beginnings in 
the school systems, and we believe that it must be insisted 
upon that all our schools should function to produce train- 
ed Christian workers for her ranks. General education 
should be a secondary matter, not the primary object of 
the Church. No school under Church patronage and sup- 
port shall be allowed to call in question, much less deny, 
the position of the Church on any point of doctrine or 
church polity. The province of the Church is to declare 
doctrine, and of the school to teach what the Church 
declares. 

“To the accomplishment of this end the Book Com- 
mittee shall be in general control and supervision of all the 
educational institutions of the Church, no matter what their 
organization, and be able thereby to formulate and effect a 
unified procedure in the teaching and promulgation of the 
ideals and the doctrines of the Church.” 


A timely appeal was made by Rev. T. P. Baker, Mis- 
sionary Secretary, in his official report and by the Com- 
mittee on Home Missions for adequate policies and fin- 
ancing of church extension in the home fields. It was 
shown that the entire structure of the Church and its in- 
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stitutions rests upon the local churches with their pastors 
as the key men. It was stated: “Our ability as a Church 
to accomplish a thing is not determined by enthusiastic an- 
nouncements before conferences and conventions, but by 
the fact that we really do the thing without jeopardizing 
other arms of the work, having at the same time the will- 
ing cooperation of those who pay the bills in promoting 
our work.” 

As an illustration of the need of aggressive, pioneer 
work in the home field it was cited that there was a county 
in the State of Montana, fifty by seventy-five miles in 
size with but one church and that a Wesleyan Methodist 
Church. 

Rev. E. F. McCarty, Foreign Field Secretary, ac- 
companied by his wife had lately completed a round-the- 
world tour in a visitation of our foreign work in Africa, 
India and Japan. By conference action two Missionary 
secretaries were elected, Kev. T. P. Baker in charge of 
the Home Mission work and Rev. E. F. McCarty the 
Foreign. Rev. F. A. Butterfield was reelected Connec- 
tional Editor, Rev. J. S. Willett, Agent and Treasurer, 

and Rev. I. F. McLeister, Sunday-school Editor and Sec- 
retary. A splendid gain was reported in the Sunday- 
schools of the Connection by the Sunday-school Secretary, 
who was also elected Editor of the Sunday-school litera- 
ture at the annual meeting of the Book Committee in 
February, 1920, and who moved to Syracuse from the 
pastorate in Akron, Ohio to take charge of this work. 

Fraternal addresses were delivered by Bishop Wil- 
liam Pierce from the Free Methodist Church, Prof. 
L. H. Coate from the Pilgrim Holiness Church, Rev. 
J. A. Huffman from the Mennonite Brethren in Christ, 
and Rev. E. J. Fleming from the Church of the Naza- 
TeucCwel wi bakers) ooevWullett, -and:.{) E McLeister 
were delegated to respond to these addresses. On the 
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representation of Prof. Coate and Dr. Huffman that 
negotiations looking toward church union with the Pilgrim 
Holiness and Mennonite Churches were desirable, a com- 
mission was elected composed of the following named 
members: T. P. Baker, A. E. Wachtel, E..M. Graham; 
E. G. Dietrich, and J. Lawrence. After an interview 
with the representatives named this committee reported 
that they saw no insurmountable barrier to church union 
and suggested a joint meeting with like committees from 
these other church bodies at Goshen, Indiana, in June, 
1924. J. S. Willett and W. R. Emerson were added to 
the committee. The proposition did not materialize and 
there was no further report. 

A great forward step was taken in this session when 
the formation of the Wesleyan Young People’s Society 
was authorized. The committee that reported on the 
proposition was composed of Rev. I. F. McLeister, Mr. 
S. Hugh Paine, Rev. W. R. Emerson, Rev. J. F. Simpson, 
and Mr. E. W. Woodruff. The working out of a form 
of organization was referred to the Book Committee with 
power, and the work was completed and given to the 
Church in the next annual meeting of that body in Feb- 
ruary, 1924. This organization gave uniformity and 
leadership to the General Conference action in 1899 which 
authorized the holding of Young People’s Meetings un- 
der the auspices of the pastor. 

The allocation of membership on the Book Commit- 
tee was made with reference to school districts, three from 
each of the four districts and the five Connectional Off- 
cials constituted a membership of seventeen. The twelve 
members nominated in a caucus of members from their 
respective districts and elected by the conference were as 
follows: Houghton—Mr. E. G. Dietrich, Mr. Fleming 
Perrine, Rev. E. D. Carpenter; Central—Rev. E. M. 
Graham, Rev. J. A. Wood, Mr. W. E. Hobson, Jr.; Mil- 
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tonvale—Rev. W. R. Emerson, Mr. S. B. Burgan, Mr. 
Frank Martin; Marion—Rev. A. W. Smith, Rev. S. C. 
Kinnison, Mr. Jasper Hester. 


Plans were inaugurated to decentralize the General 
Treasurership, heretofore attached to the office of the 
Publishing Agent. The Missionary Secretaries were 
made Treasurers of the funds of their departments, and 
separate treasurers were also authorized for each of the 
four colleges, elected by the Board of Trustees. 

The question proposing to make the non-use of to- 
bacco a test of membership came up again in this confer- 
ence in the same form as was voted in the General Con- 
ference of 1919 and passed by a vote of seventy-one out 
of eighty-six. The amendment was ordered sent down to 
the Annual Conferences and to the local churches, to be 
reported by January Ist, 1925, and if carried by a two- 
thirds vote in these two groups declared a law of the 
Church by the President. The form as submitted was: 


“We will not receive as members into our churches, 
nor will we ordain or license to preach or exhort, persons 
who use, cultivate, manufacture or sell tobacco.” The 
vote reported was, in the Annual Conferences, 585 yea, 
88 nay; in the local churches, 4,667 yea and 874 nay. 
Having a majority in excess of two-thirds in all three 
sections the amendment was declared in force in the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1927. It was not retroactive as to 
members already in the Church, nor does it apply to 
associate members. 

The total number of members reported was 20,939 ; 
associate members, 1,022; Sunday-school enrollment, 


35,254. 


Twenty-Second General Conference 


The Twenty-Second General Conference was enter- 
tained in the pleasant and commodious buildings of 
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Houghton College at Houghton, New York. The open- 
ing meeting was at 2:00 P. M., June 22nd, 1927 and the 
session closed June 28th, being one of the shortest in the 
history of the Church. The officers were: Rev. Eber 
Teter;;President; Reyes 7h. Baker andeNit a) 2 lawrence: 
Vice-presidents ; Rev. E. F. McCarty, Secretary. Twen- 
ty-seven Annual Conferences were represented. The 
delegates numbered fifty-five ministerial and forty-nine 
lay delegates. 

In the absence of the President, Rev. T. P. Baker 
called the assembly to order and presided until the elec- 
tion on the second day, when he was elected President, 
and Rev. E. D. Carpenter was made Vice-president. Later 
in the session Mr. Baker resigned and Mr. Carpenter was 
then elected to the presidency and Rev. J. S. Willett was 
elected ministerial Vice-president. Rev. Eber Teter, who 
was unable to be present on account of his advanced age 
and failing health was unanimously elected President 
Emeritus, an office created as an expression of the unt- 
versal appreciation throughout the denomination of the 
labors of Brother Teter. 

On the initiative of the previous General Conference 
the Connectional Treasurer had been relieved of the 
handling of the funds for missions and education. All 
were pleased to learn that the Publishing Association was 
able to report a business gain for the quadrennium of 
approximately five thousand dollars. The total of re- 
ceipts for Home Missions was $35,748. “Let our motto 
be ‘A revival in every Church in the Connection,’”’ was 
proposed by the Home Missionary Secretary in connec- 
tion with his report. The Sunday-school Secretary and 
Editor reported a gain of eleven per cent in Sunday-school 
enrollment during the quadrennium. The Sunday-school 
literature was greatly enlarged during the eight years of 
I. F. McLeister’s administration as Editor; the quarter- 
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lies were increased to five and the weekly Sunday-school 
papers to three, witha sales account of Sunday-school sup- 
plies raised from $42,008 in the quadrennium closing in 
TOTO s0o,005 1.1927) A deficit, of $9,000 had 
accrued in the Foreign Mission Department at the time 
of the previous General Conference. The Secretary, Rev. 
E. F. McCarty, gave his energies untiringly to the double 
task of carrying on the work on the three fields with a re- 
duced staff of missionaries, and at the same time paying 
off this debt. His report of “no deficit, no liabilities’ was 
received with great satisfaction. The total Foreign Mis- 
sionary receipts for the four years amounted to $222,294. 
The election of Connectional officers resulted in the re- 
election of the Publishing Agent and the Home and 
Foreign Missionary Secretaries, and the election of Rev. 
I. F. McLeister as Connectional Editor and of Rev. F. A. 
Butterfield as General Sunday-school Secretary and 
Editor. 

The regular Committee on Education reported con- 
cerning the plan of districting the denomination in sup- 
port of the four Connectional Colleges: 

“Tt is our conviction that we have now reached a 
stage in the development of our educational policy that 
tends to stability and permanency. The plan of district- 
ing the school territory works well. It was feared that 
this might produce division, but we believe the opposite 
is true. It is recognized that this is a means of more 
efficient management; it places responsibility where it be- 
longs and serves the same purposes for our schools that 
conference boundaries do for conferences. The policy of 
a central board to manage all our schools, with local 
boards to make recommendations, we believe to be safe, 
wise, and efficient, and we believe that our great effort 
should be to stabilize what we already have.” 

Recognizing the financial difficulties that local 
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churches in various places had incurred by going deeply 
into debt in buying or building churches and parsonages, 
this conference voted that each Annual Conference should 
elect a Board on Church and Parsonage Building and 
Location whose duty it shall be to advise local churches 
on all important investments of this character. The elec- 
tion of trustees by local churches was changed with the 
result that their term of office shall be three years, with 
the term of one or more expiring annually. In consider- 
ing revisals of the Discipline a petition was heard asking 
for a definition of a Mission Conference. ‘This was re- 
ferred to a special committee and their report was adopt- 
ed. Action was taken by which general evangelists who 
travel at large over the Church must be ministers who 
have received ordination. 

The membership in the denomination was reported to 
be 22,011; associate members, 979; Sunday-school enroll- 
ment, 41,694. 

Pursuing the policy of the previous sessions, mem- 
bers of conference from the various school districts met in 
caucus and made the following nominations of members 
of the new Book Committee, all of whom were elected: 
Houghton District—Mr. E. G. Dietrich, Rev. E. D. Car- 
penter, Mr. Fleming Perrine; Central District—Rev. 
W. D: Gorrell; “Rev’-Ea Wi Black. Mr. W272 Hobson: 
Jr.; Miltonvale District—Rev. W. R. Emerson, Mr. 
Frank Martin, Mr. C. L. Cummings; Marion District— 
Rev. F. R. Eddy, Rev. A. W. Smith, Mr. J. D. Williams. 
These with the five Connectional officers constituted the 
board of seventeen members. 


Twenty-Third General Conference 


The Twenty-Third General Conference was held 
June 24th-30th, 1931 at Houghton, New York, where 
President J. S. Luckey and the College proved to be most 
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genial and capable hosts. Many of the delegates came in 
automobiles, and some who came as visitors had camping 
facilities with them. In addition to the commodious col- 
lege buildings and campus, the tabernacle, dormitories and 
grounds of the Houghton Camp Meeting Association were 
made available for the entertainment of the conference. 
Religious services on Sabbath were held in the tabernacle 
on the camp ground, which adjoins the college campus. 

The session was called to order at 2: 30 P. M. by the 
President, Rev. E. D. Carpenter. Other officers present 
were Rev. J. S. Willett, Vice-president and Rev. E. F. 
McCarty, Secretary. Mr. J. Lawrence, the lay Vice- 
president was absent on account of illness. All the 
officers were reélected. The names of fifty-two minis- 
terial and forty-seven lay delegates were recorded, repre- 
senting twenty-nine Annual Conferences. Texas and 
East Tennessee were the two new conferences. 

The Publishing Agent reported a successful quadren- 
nium of business in the Publishing Association amount- 
ing in volume of receipts to $225,850, assets $142,097, 
liabilities $6,759. There was a net business gain of $1,744, 
which, added to $4,873 invested in new equipment and an 
estimated appreciation in real estate of $13,000 made a 
total gain of $19,617. Rev. J. S. Willett was reélected 
Connectional Agent; Rev. I. F. McLeister, the Connec- 
tional Editor was also reelected. 

The work of Rev. F. A. Butterfield as General Sun- 
day-school Secretary and Editor terminated with this 
conference. His career as a Connectional official was 
marked by capable and devoted service to the Church. It 
covered fourteen years and four months as Connectional 
Editor and four years at the head of the Sunday-school 
Department. In the later years of his Connectional work 
he rendered effective service as president of the Middle 
Atlantic States Mission Conference and as a pastor, first 
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in Jersey City and later in Philadelphia. Rev. W. R. 
Emerson, pastor of the College Church at Miltonvale, 
Kansas was elected to the position of Sunday-school Sec- 
retary and Editor. Mr. Emerson was well qualified by 
training and experience for the work. He was in the 


prime of life as to age, but after some time for reflection 
he did not see his way clear to undertake the change in 
residence and type of work, and resigned the second day 
after his election. The conference then elected Rev. F. R. 
Eddy of Indiana, who had just closed a contract as Con- 
nectional Evangelist in the employ of the department of 
Home Missions. He comes of Wesleyan ancestry, was 
born in northern Indiana, converted in boyhood, obtained 
a definite experience in sanctification, was educated at 
Houghton Seminary and arose in the ranks of the minis- 
try in the Indiana Conference to the position of Confer- 
ence Evangelist and Sunday-school Secretary and also 
Conference Secretary for several years. His adminis- 
tration in the Connectional Sunday-school work has been 
marked with vigor and ability and adaptability to the wide 
range of religious journalism involved in the editorship of 
the literature. 


The reports of the Missionary Secretaries included 
facts dealing with the state of the work; and as Treas- 
urers of their respective departments, a statement of fin- 
ances. Rev. T. P. Baker for the home work reported 
receipts amounting to $39,266. During the quadrennium 
there were added to this department the oversight of 
Hephzibah Orphanage at Macon, Georgia, with an esti- 
mated valuation of $55,000 and the Zion Hill Mission in 
Kentucky. This mission is located in the mountains of 
Breathitt county, often called “bloody Breathitt,’ on ac- 
count of the deadly feuds of the mountaineers. Mr. 
Baker conducts the work of Home Missions and Church 
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Extension with great devotion and industry and the work 
has prospered under his hand. 


The foreign work was ably sustained by Rev. E. F. 
McCarty, who stated that he had traveled during the 
quadrennium a total of 78,915 miles, at an expense to the 
department of only $444, and had delivered 453 sermons 
and addresses. The total receipts for foreign missions 
during the quadrennium amounted to $208,333. Both 
Secretaries were reélected. 

Pursuing the same policy as was observed in the 
previous General Conference, the twelve elected members 
of the Book Committee were nominated in a caucus of 
delegates from the four school districts, three from each 
district. ‘The members elected for the quadrennium were 
as follows: Houghton—Rev. E. D. Carpenter, Mr. E. G. 
Dietrich, Prof. W. L. Fancher; Central—Rev. W. D. 
Correll, Rev. W. C. Lovin, Mr. D. L. Jones; Miltonvale— 
Rev. J. B. Clawson, Mr. S. B. Burgan, Mr. John Howell; 
Marion—Rev. W. L. Thompson, Rev. Harold Falor, Mr. 
J. D. Williams. These with the five Connectional Officials 
constituted the Book Committee by election of the General 
Conference. In 1932 Mr. Falor withdrew from the 
Church, and the Book Committee in its annual meeting in 
February, 1933 filled the vacancy by the election of Rev. 
L. A. Smothers of Ohio. 


Death of Eber Teter 


During the quadrennium the death of Rev. Eber 
Teter took place, when he was called from labor to re- 
ward at his home near Sheridan, Indiana. He was born 
in 1846, a son of pious parents, who, with other devout 
people organized a Wesleyan Methodist Church in the 
community in the early years of the denomination. He 
was reared in a farm home, a member of a large family 
that cleared the land and built a home among pioneers. 
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He enlisted in the Union Army and served his country 
with honor in the Civil War. 

He was converted in early life and became a member 
of the local Wesleyan Methodist Church, and after his 
return from the war he began preparation for the minis- 
try as a student in Wheaton College in Illinois and at 
Adrian College in Michigan. He entered on his career 
as a minister at about the age of twenty-one. He was 
married twice, was the father of seven children and 
throughout his long career as pastor, Conference Presi- 
dent and Missionary Secretary continued in the Church 
of his choice. 

In a special memorial issue of The Wesleyan Meth- 
odist bearing the date August 15th, 1928, the Editor said: 

“We are bringing to our readers in this issue tributes 
to the memory of the man whom we have lovingly called, 
‘The Grand Old Man of the Church.’ This title is not a 
vain attempt at flattery; it is a tribute spoken while he yet 
lived and used because it was so well earned. He was 
a church man. He lived his life in the Church, loved it, 
defended it and served it. He had high ideals for the 
Church, and the courage and perseverance to steadily build 
them into reality. He grew old in its service, and closed 
his life’s work holding the office of President Emeritus of 
the General Conference. 

“He had the faculty of friendship. It is not always 
to a man’s discredit to make enemies in a world where 
there is such tremendous opposition to all that is good, 
but Brother Teter’s qualities were of such a nature that 
he formed and held a multitude of friendships through- 
out life. He was a genial man, he knew how to win 
without sacrificing his loyalty to righteousness. He car- 
ried burdens well. Cares did not rob him of a cheerful 
heart. He lived well, and long, and usefully. He had 
an analytical mind, and a faculty for expression that en- 
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abled him to see the vital elements of a matter and state 
them in language that was informing and that illuminated 
the subject. 

“The Christian warrior is at rest. He was a great 
traveler, but the journeys of his earthly pilgrimage are 
over; he has crossed the river and rests under the shade 
of the trees on the other side.” 

Mr. Teter was a man of fine appearance, with a 
strong and rugged frame, a noble countenance, and the 
bearing of a soldier in service rather than on parade. He 
had a sense of humor quite akin to Abraham Lincoln’s, 
and like Mr. Lincoln he often illuminated a difficult prob- 
lem and relieved a tense situation by a story. His hearty 
laugh had health and good cheer in it. His administra- 
tion in the department of missions covered eighteen years 
(1901-1919). 

Fraternal delegates from other bodies were Rev. 
H. B. Miller from the Church of the Nazarene and Rev. 
Peet Crockett irom)the Pree Methodist’ Church: \ Rev. 
I. F. McLeister responded to Mr. Miller’s address and 
Rey. T. P. Baker responded to the address of Mr. Crock- 
elt: 

Ex-officio membership of the five Connectional 
Officials with lay delegates of an equal number, called 
delegates-at-large was voted by this body, and the con- 
ference through a special committee designated which 
Annual Conferences may elect the lay delegates. This 
question aroused considerable discussion. Those favor- 
ing the proposition claimed that membership in the Gener- 
al Conference of Connectional Officials by virtue of office 
recognized a principle of long standing in the Church, 
by which ministers hold Annual Conference membership, 
not by election from year to year but by ex-officio mem- 
bership. It was claimed that they were servants of the 
Church at large, and since they were called into service 
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by the General Conference they should be official members 
of it. It was stated also that the Annual Conferences in 
which Connectional officials hold membership were under 
the responsibility of choosing as a delegate the Connec- 
tional official that he might not be disfranchized in the 
General Conference, or of electing a ministerial member 
who was resident in the conference and more active in its 
work. Speakers opposed claimed that ex-officio member- 
ship was a type of special privilege not consistent with the 
spirit of the Church. It was also claimed that it was a 
question of Constitutional law, but this was not sustained. 
This amendment was carried by a vote of sixty yeas to 
thirty-two nays. When the President of the General 
Conference is not a Connectional official his membership 
in the body is also an ex-officio membership, and for the 
same reasons. 

A most inspiring feature of this session was the pres- 
ence of several hundred young men and women of the 
Church gathered on the invitation of the Book Committee 
as an undelegated Youth’s Conference. The Senior di- 
vision of the Young Missionary Worker’s Band also sent 
some delegates to advance the cause of missions. Some 
inspiring platform meetings were held, and daily meetings 
were held in the High School Auditorium. A form of 
organization was presented by the Committee on Young 
People’s Work and voted by the General Conference, in 
which plans were further developed for the setting up of 
the organization of General, Annual Conference and Local 
Societies of the Wesleyan Young People’s Society. Mem- 
bers of this Committee were Rev. I. F. McLeister, Chair- 
man; Prof. H. A. West, Secretary ; and Rev. A: L. White; 
Rev. E. L. Gunby and Mr. S. B. Burgan. The new 
Book Committee at its first meeting filled the office of 
Superintendent by the election of Prof. W. L. Fancher, 
Ph. D. of Houghton, New York as Superintendent of the 
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General Society. The purpose of this movement is in- 
tended to be much the same as the purpose involved in the 
Church at large, but it specializes in the problems of 
young life. The weekly devotional meeting is the heart 
of the work. The topics are selected with great care by 
a committee on young people’s work chosen from the 
membership of the Book Committee. To learn by doing 
is the plan of this organization, which specializes in the 
problems and activities of youth. 

Reports of the financial operations of the colleges of 
the denomination were made in a special order of the 
day in the fifth meeting of the conference. The total of 
receipts during the quadrennium was $581,807. The 
aggregate liabilities amounted to $84,635. The problem 
of financing had by this time developed into a serious 
question, and was the root of the main difficulties that in- 
volved the educational department. The money for the 
erection of buildings was forthcoming without serious 
burden, the setting up of the areas of support was satis- 
factory, but the task of meeting the current expense was 
a problem that grew more difficult each year. In Hough- 
ton and Marion the ratio of money received in tuition to 
the total receipts was approximately fifty-five per cent 
during the quadrennium. In Central and Multonvale, 
where the enrollment was less, the ratio of the tuition 
part of the income was less, and as a general rule one 
might say that for every dollar paid by a student in the 
Colleges of the Church another dollar of expense money 
must be furnished by the Church, or some other agency 
of support. Having entered the field of higher education 
for the worthy and necessary purpose of preserving the 
Christian faith and experience of its youth, the Church 
found the question of state recognition was increasingly 
difficult to maintain. State governments were becoming 
more and more paternalistic and autocratic in dominating 
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the educational standards, not only in the smaller units, 
such as in counties and townships, but in a constant pres- 
sure on such institutions as colleges under church control. 

A change was authorized by this body in the matter 
of the Committee on the Course of Study during the in- 
terim following the session of the General Conference. 
This work was put in the care of the Book Committee, 
with specific instructions to prepare uniform questions 
for examination, and to formulate rules for the passing of 
examinations under the auspices of the several Annual 
Conferences. The purpose of this change was to have 
this important work supervised by a body that holds an- 
nual meetings, rather than by the committee that is not 
provided with finances for any meetings except at the time 
of General Conference. Additional restrictions were 
placed in the conditions under which conference preachers 
previous to ordination are authorized to vote in the annual 
sessions and to administer the sacraments. At various 
times leaders in the Church gave earnest consideration to 
a more adequate system of support for superannuated 
ministers, missionaries and other church workers. It was 
hoped that the time was here to put such a system into 
effect and the chairman of the Committee on Ministerial 
Pensions, Rev. W. L. Thompson, devoted time to exten- 
sive research on the matter. The report of this commit- 
tee was adopted by the approval of the general features, 
but the matter was referred to the Book Committee for 
development and a further report to the next General 
Conference. 

A table of statistics from the Editor’s annual report 
to the Book Committee at its annual session in February, 
1934 appears as an appendix of this book. It is the re- 
port for the year 1933. 
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CHAPTER KV 


THE BOOK COMMITTEE AND CHURCH 
LITERATURE 


On November 8th, 1842 Rev. Orange Scott began 
the publication of The True Wesleyan in Boston, a weekly 
religious newspaper of which he continued as Editor and 
Proprietor until 1844, when the First General Conference 
agreed to accept his proposition of the sale of the paper 
to the Connection. In taking over this publishing busi- 
ness a resolution voted unanimously by the conference 
stated “That this conference heartily approve of the 
course generally pursued by The True Wesleyan since its 
commencement; and that the thanks of this conference 
be heartily tendered to the Rev. Orange Scott, Editor and 
Proprietor, for the manly and Christian manner in which 
he has set forth and defended Wesleyan Methodism.” 

The service rendered to the country at large, and to 
the cause of Christ in particular during these ninety years 
in the publishing and sale of religious literature by the 
Wesleyan Connection is beyond computation. In point 
of time The Wesleyan Methodist is one of a group of 
the earliest official publications of American Methodism. 
The first Christian Advocate of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church bears the date September 9th, 1826, which was a 
little more than sixteen years before the first copy of 
The True Wesleyan was printed and sent forth on its 
mission. 7 

The early copies of The True Wesleyan followed the 
prevailing type of the religious newspapers of a century 
ago. In size the paper was practically the same as the 
present Wesleyan Methodist, but it was folded to make a 
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four page paper. Polemical editorials and articles abound- 
ed; and, in addition to the sermons, doctrinal articles, re- 
ligious reading for the family circle, reports and notices, 
it presented such special features as domestic and foreign 
news, market reports of produce, business letters to the 
subscribers and commercial advertising. 


It is interesting also to observe the variety of editori- 
al qualities that are revealed in these old files. Luther 
Lee was known among the churchmen of his day as the 
“Logical Lee.” L. C. Matlack was a fine writer and an 
eloquent and forceful speaker. Cyrus Prindle’s editorial 
work reveals a kindly heart and a capable mind. In 
Adam Crooks’ editorial administration stands forth the 
deep sincerity, the keen power of analysis, the persevering 
and undaunted spirit of the man. L. N. Stratton was an 
elegant writer whose productions abounded with literary 
embellishments. Nathan Wardner was one of the most 
versatile and scholarly men in the Church of his day. 
His editorial columns revealed a wide range of subjects 
and deep devotion to the cause of holiness. His epigrams 
and pointed paragraphs were particularly fine in expres- 
sion and range of thought. The combined editorial labors 
of A. T. Jennings and F. A. Butterfield covered a period 
of thirty-six years of reliable and substantial work, from 
1891 to 1927. Both men were editors of good ability. 
They also edited the Sunday-school literature of the de- 
nomination, as well as the Church paper, a task which is 
very exacting and laborious when combined in one office. 


The ten Editors of the Wesleyan Methodist since its 
beginning have been: 


Orange Scott, 1842-1844, two years 
Luther Lee, 1844-1852, eight years 

L. C. Matlack, 1852-1856, four years 
Cyrus Prindle, 1856-1864, eight years 
Adam Crooks, 1864-1875, eleven years 
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L. N. Stratton, 1875-1881, six years 

N. Wardner, 1881-1891, ten years 

A. T. Jennings, 1891-1913, twenty-two years 
F. A. Butterfield, 1913-1927, fourteen years 
I. F. McLeister, 1927-1934, seven years 

Eleven men have filled the office of Publishing Agent 
of the publications of the Church. Since their work has 
been largely considered in connection with the reports 
made at the various General Conference sessions, we 
record the names here without further comment. The 
list is as follows: 

O. Scott, 1842-1847, five years 

Cyrus Prindle, 1847, 1848, two years 
L. C. Matlack, 1848-1856, eight years 
H. B. Knight, 1856-1858, two years 

C. Prindle, 1858-1866, eight years 
Adam Crooks, 1866-1874, eight years 
D. S. Kinney, 1875-1890, fifteen years 
A. W. Hall, 1890-1907, seventeen years 
J. H. Bowen, 1907, 1908, two years 
W. J. Seekins, 1908-1913, five years 

J. S. Willett, 1913-1934, twenty-one years 

Note. In some cases parts of years are counted twice in the 
terms in years of Editor and Agent, which makes a total of more than 
the correct number. 

The first Sunday-school paper issued by the denomi- 
nation was the Juvenile Wesleyan, (later the Juvenile 
Instructor), which was begun shortly after the opening 
of the office in New York City in 1844, under the super- 
vision of the Connectional Editor. It was continued un- 
til the year 1865, when the high price of material due to 
the war forced a suspension. The Wellspring, a paper 
published in Boston was substituted for a time, and in 
1868 the Book Committee authorized the launching of a 
new paper called The Children’s Banner, which soon at- 
tained a good circulation of about ten thousand copies. 
This was apparently a monthly, and the next development 
took place shortly after Mr. Hall became Publishing 
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Agent by the addition of three other papers, with which 
our older readers may be familiar, namely, Good Words, 
Our Temperance Paper, and Our Early Seekers. ‘These 
four monthly publications, which were issued for succes- 
sive Sundays of the month, carried on until some thirty 
years ago, when The Sunday School Banner was issued 
as a weekly paper, which has been continued to the pres- 
ent time, a general favorite with a large and constantly 
increasing sale. A primary class paper now called The 
Children’s Friend was introduced when Rey. F. A. But- 
terfield was editor, and under the editorial supervision of 
the writer The Jumor Class Paper was launched. These 
are both weekly publications. 


In 1891, under the editorial supervision of Rev. 

A. T. Jennings, a series of Quarterlies for the Sunday- 
school was begun, to which the name Iconoclast was given 
at first, later changed by order of the General Conference 
to the name Wesleyan. ‘This series has been increased 
and amplified through the years until at the present time 
six quarterlies are being issued by our Publishing Associ- 
ation with a large sale and general satisfaction on the part 
ef our Sunday-school workers. All the lesson helps are 
based on the Uniform Lesson Text, with adaptations for 
the various grades. The following is a list of the Editors 
of the Sunday-school literature: 

A. T. Jennings, 1891-1913, twenty-two years 

F. A. Butterfield, 1913-1919, six years 

I. F. McLeister, 1919-1927, eight years 

F. A. Butterfield, 1927-1931, four years 

F. R. Eddy, 1931-1934, three years 

Numerous books and other kinds of literature have 

been issued from the presses of the Publishing House 
through the years, including the various editions of the 
Church Discipline, issued after each General Conference, 
several histories of the Church, text books in the Course 
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of Study and a large line of general religious publications 
and commercial printing. Some publications that did 
much good but were not perpetuated include a preachers’ 
magazine issued by Lee and Scott in New York City, a 
monthly magazine called The Way of Holiness, which was 
begun in 1864 and was continued for several years, and 
another monthly paper devoted to the cause of holiness 

which was donated by the proprietors, Rev. and Mrs. 
_ D. F. Shephardson to the Publishing Association in 1877, 
and which was continued until 1892, when it was merged 
with The Wesleyan Methodist. It was called The Bible 
Standard. 


One of the earliest Hymn Books used by the Con- 
nection was compiled by Rev. W. H. Brewster, which was 
followed by an edition of the Hymn Book issued by the 
Book Concern of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which, 
by special arrangement had the imprint of the Wesleyan 
Church on the title page. In 1896 a book was brought 
out by a committee named by the General Conference 
bearing the title, “Sacred Hymns and Tunes.’ ‘This in 
turn was replaced by the present official hymnal of the 
Church, which was produced by a committee working in 
harmony with the proposed union with the Free Meth- 
odist Church. This hymn book is one of very special 
merit, it is worthy of a large use throughout the denomi- 
nation in the hours of worship. 


The Book Committee and Other Legal Societies 


As we have already observed the first Book Concern 
was located in New York City for a period of approxi- 
mately nine years, from 1844 to 1853. It was under the 
control of a Book Committee, which at first was consti- 
tuted of twelve members, six of whom were laymen chos- 
en by the New York Conference annually, and resident in 
or near New York City, two unstationed ministers who 
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lived in or near the city, and the pastors of the Wesleyan 
churches in Philadelphia, Albany, Troy and New York. 
The Editor and Agent were required to take membership 
in the New York Conference, to which they were amen- 
able for the faithful discharge of their duties. The Book 
Committee fixed the salaries of the Connectional officials ; 
they also were authorized to fill vacancies in these offices 
if any should occur. 

In 1852 the General Conference authorized a change 
of location of the Book Concern, and after some negotia- 
tions, it was agreed to bring it to Syracuse, New York. 
The same General Conference proceeded to_choose the 
members of the Book Committee, but for many years fol- 
lowed the same general policy, by selecting pastors and 
laymen who resided near Syracuse. 

During the administration of Rev. Cyrus Prindle as 
Publishing Agent a change was made in the organization 
that supervised the publishing business. On July 3rd, 
1862, the Wesleyan Methodist Publishing Association was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, 
and in the course of time the entire holdings and business 
of the Book Concern were turned over to the new society. 


The Missionary Society of the Church was incor- 
porated in 1862; the Superannuated Ministers’ Aid So- 
ciety was organized in 1872, and on February 8th, 1881, 
a charter was issued to the Wesleyan Educational Society, 
which was organized as stated in the charter, for the “se- 
curement and management of funds and property in such 
a manner, for the Wesleyan Methodist Connection of 
America, as shall confer a Christian education without 
regard to sex or nationality.” In 1887, the General Con- 
ference ordered that the Connection should be incorpor- 
ated, which was done in 1891 under the title “The Wes- 
leyan Methodist Connection (or Church) of America.” 
Owing to an amendment of this charter to which the 
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Church felt obliged to agree, the number of trustees is 
five, and they must all be residents of the state of New 
York and also members of the Book Committee. The 
General Conference elects this board for a term of four 
years. 

We now mention a rather surprising fact of the pro- 
cedure by which the managers of these four incorporated 
bodies were elected at first, namely, the Publishing As- 
sociation, the Missionary Society, the Ministers’ Aid 
Society, and the Wesleyan Educational Society. The 
By-laws of these bodies at first provided that the Board 
of Managers should be elected annually and that the legal 
voters must be members of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, and in some of them it was also required that the 
voters must have paid into the treasury of the society a 
certain amount of money during the previous year. These 
managers were elected at the annual meeting held in 
myytacuse each year. It can be readily seen that there 
were few of the members of the denomination that would 
care to invest the time and expense to come from a dis- 
tance to participate in these elections, and as a result 
the members of a few Wesleyan Methodist Churches in 
and near Syracuse met together in a mass meeting and 
elected the managers. We are not offering a criticism 
of these men and women who did attend these gatherings 
and who voted; but we are impressed with the provincial 
ideas of the leaders of the Church in those earlier years 
on the methods by which a Church could build up an ade- 
quate program of administration. At the annual meeting 
of these Societies in June, 1890, action was taken by 
which these officers could serve for four years, and they 
further began the method which has continued to the 
present time, of providing that the members of the Book 
Committee shall constitute the Board of Managers of all 
these legal Societies. This action was approved by the 
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General Conference of 1891, and to make the number 
uniform the number of members of the Book Committee 
was raised to fifteen by adding to the original number of 
twelve members, the ex-officio membership of the Con- 
nectional Agent, Editor and Missionary Superintendent. 
The General Conference then sought to make this a 
representative group by electing members from the sev- 
eral sections of the denomination by allocating a member 
to one or several of a group of Annual Conferences. In 
the year 1923 a change was again made in the method of 
selection, and three members were nominated in a caucus 
of delegates from each of the four school districts and 
elected by the conference. 


The Publishing House 


The first location in Syracuse of the Publishing 
House was at 45 East Jefferson Street, in the same block 
as the present Publishing Building, which is at 320 to 
330 East Onondaga Street, in the midst of the downtown 
churches and business houses. The present building is a 
four story brick structure, which not only furnishes space 
for the offices and all the mechanical work of the publish- 
ing business, but also contains several offices and apart- 
ments for rent. The lot on which this valuable property 
is located was purchased during the Agency of Rev. 
Adam Crooks in 1874, and the building was erected by his 
successor, Rev. D. S. Kinney in 1882. No one who loves 
the Church of which we are writing can look at these 
historical walls without deep emotion. When we medi- 
tate on the great devotion of the thousands of God’s peo- 
ple who have supported the interests that center here, who 
have received the literature that has been mailed out from 
these rooms every week without fail, and when we think 
of the devoted men and women who have come here to 
labor in answer to the call of the Church, and to attend 
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the official meetings, we have a new appreciation of the 
blessings that are realized in the organizing and perpetu- 
ating of the Church. It is a great thing to know that you 
are at work in a body that has the strength and the pro- 
eram of operations to close in the ranks when workers 
pass away, and go forward into the future with undaunted 
faith. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The first project proposed in the interest of missions 
was the organization of a Wesleyan Missionary Society 
in the year 1846. Rev. Edward Smith was made General 
Superintendent of Missions. His plans as matured and 
published in 1849 proposed the employment of evangelists 
and pioneer church workers among the people of Ontario, 
Canada, mainly among the twenty thousand freedmen who 
had escaped from slavery in America. Luther Lee was 
corresponding secretary of this society and L. C. Matlack 
was treasurer. In 1848 Edward Smith “went west,” 
changing his residence from Pittsburgh to Troy, Ohio, 
from which he directed this enterprise in Canada. Much 
good was done for a time by the program of evangelism 
among the negroes, but after a few years the formal 
organization of the parent Missionary Board ceased to 
function. 


The record next appearing is of a Missionary Board 
organized at Syracuse, New York, which filed a charter 
in the local office of the county clerk, July 10th, 1862. 
Twelve persons were named as the Board of Managers, 
all apparently local people, except Rev. Cyrus Prindle, 
who was Publishing Agent at that time. The support of 
both home and foreign missions was contemplated as the 
object. This organization was carried on by people chos- 
en at a mass meeting composed mainly of local members 
in and around Syracuse, and as one can readily see, it was 
not in a position to represent the Church at large in a 
responsible way. 
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The charter of this society contained the following 
statement as to its object: “The business and objects of 
this society shall be the spread abroad of the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ by employing missionaries, and aid- 
ing weak and infant churches to sustain the ministration 
of the Word and ordinances of Christianity among them, 
and this help shall be extended to home and foreign mis- 
sions, as the means and men may be at command, and as 
the Board of Managers may judge fitting.” As we have 
observed in a previous chapter, the manner of electing the 
members of this body was changed by action arising 
within the society itself in the year 1890, and by the action 
of the General Conference of 1891. From that date to 
the present time the members of the Book Committee are 
the Board of Managers of the Missionary Society of the 
Church. 

The same General Conference that made the Mission- 
ary Board a Connectional organization also created the 
office of General Missionary Superintendent, and elected 
Rev. H. W. Hawkins to this position. Before he was 
able to begin the active duties of the office Mr. Hawkins 
died, late in the year 1891. The following year Rev. 
W. H. Kennedy was chosen Missionary Superintendent 
by the Board in June, 1892, which office he continued to 
fill until January Ist, 1901, when he resigned, and during 
the succeeding months Rev. A. W. Hall carried on the 
work. At the annual meeting of the Missionary Board in 
June, 1901, Rev. Eber Teter was elected to this position, 
which came to be called Connectional Missionary Secre- 
tary with the passing of the years. Mr. Teter filled this 
position with great ability until advancing years caused 
him to decline reélection, and in 1919, the General Con- 
ference elected Rev. T. P. Baker to this position. After 
the first four year term of Mr. Baker’s administratien. 
the General Conference of 1923 divided the work into two 
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separate departments. Mr. Baker was elected to the posi- 
tion of Connectional Home Missionary Secretary by that 
body, and Rev. E. F. McCarty, Connectional Foreign 
Missionary Secretary. Both these officials are in active 
service at the present time, and are serving with distin- 
guished ability and success. 

The convention that adopted the first form of orga- 
nization for the General Conference Woman’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society was held in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, October 21st, 1903, at the session of the Gen- 
eral Conference of that year. It was composed of the 
presidents of such annual conference missionary societies 
as were present, and other women of the church who 
were there. Rev. E. Teter, the Missionary Secretary, 
called the meeting to order and presided until after the 
election of officers, who were as follows: Mrs. Mary P. 
Manwell, President; Mrs. Mina Danner, Vice-president ; 
Mrs. Anna McGovern, Secretary; Mrs. A. W. Hall, 
Treasurer. 

The office of President of this Society has been filled 
by the following persons: Mrs. Mary P. Manwell, 
1903-1911; Mrs. Francene McMillen, 1911-1919; Mrs. 
Auvie Northam, 1919-1923; Rev. Mrs. Clara McLeister, 
1923 to the present time. This organization is a channel 
of service in the larger ministry of women in the life of 
Protestant churches that advanced to a place of impor- 
tance some fifty years ago. 

During the quadrennium from June, 1927 to 1931, 
this Society reported the sum of $198,557 as the total 
amount of money raised for all purposes. During the 
same period the Young Missionary Workers’ Band raised 
the sum of $127,774. These two organizations constitute 
the backbone of missionary financing in the denomination. 
They are worthy of a large and continued support. 

The officers of this body at the present are: Rev. 


OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE WOMAN’S HOME AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 1915-1919 


First Row—Rev. Mrs. Anna Kirk Folger, 


Superintendent Y. M. W. B.; Mrs. Francene McMillen, President; Mrs. Clara Wilson, 
Treasurer, 


Second Row—Mrs. Elizabeth Ayres, 
Corresponding Secretary; Miss Alice Bowen, Vice-President. 


Organizer; Mrs. Elizabeth G. Haz:tson, 


Recording Secretary; Mrs. Eva M. Miller, 
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OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE WOMAN’S HOME AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 1931-1935 


Mrs. Cara Wilson, Treasu-er; Mrs. N. Mae Clark, Orvanize- Western District; 
Mrs. Mabel Perrine, Correcponding Secretary; Rev. Miss Monna M. Rogers, 
Organize- Central District; Rev. Mrs, Clara McLeister, President; Rev. Mrs. 
Oneida M. Gleason, Vice-President; Mrs. Ruby Reisdorph, Recording Secretary; 
Mrs. Susan McCarty, Editor Wesleyan Missionary; Mrs. Mary L. Clarke, Superin- 
tendent Y. M. W. B. 
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Mrs. Clara McLeister, President; Rev. Mrs. Oneida J. M. 
Gleason, Vice-president; Mrs. Mabel Perrine, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mrs. Ruby Reisdorph, Recording 
Secretary; Mrs. Clara Wilson, Treasurer. Mrs. Mary 
L. Clarke, Superintendent of the Y. M. W. B. and Mrs. 
Susan McCarty, Editor of The Wesleyan Missionary. 
These constitute the Executive Board of the General 
Society. 

The founder of the Young Missionary Workers’ 
Band was the late Rev. George H. Clarke. The story 
of its beginning has long been familiar to our mission 
workers. Mr. Clarke was in America at the time, and 
was traveling in the interest of the cause. His part- 
ing with the natives of the African mission field had left 
on his heart a burden of anxiety for a larger support that 
would enable the mission to enter the regions beyond in 
Africa. The thought of organizing the children of the 
Church into bands to give a penny a week for foreign 
missions came to him on the train one day when he saw a 
little boy spending pennies for candy that had been given 
him by the passengers. Mrs. Elizabeth G. Hartson 
directed the work as Superintendent until her death in the 
year 1917, after which Mrs. Mary Lane Clarke succeeded 
her in the office in which she has been continued to the 
present. The Superintendent is the main officer and is 
elected each four years at the Quadrennial Meeting of the 
General Conference Woman’s Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, and by that body. 

The Limbah Workers’ Band is an organization of 
similar design that was started by Mrs. Anna Boardman 
Smith. The name suggests its main purpose. It was 
raised up to support workers in the Limbah country of 
the West Africa mission field. It passed out of existence 
after some years of useful service. Both these organiza- 
tions had their origin about the year 1901. 
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The Wesleyan Missionary is a twenty-four page 
monthly magazine sponsored by the Woman’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society. The first issue appeared 
July 23rd, 1919, with an edition of two thousand copies. 
It was well received and soon attained an important place 
in the missionary program of the denomination as a chan- 
nel of information and appeal for the various projects of 
this department. Mrs. Nellie Butterfield was the first 
editor, serving with much devotion until her death in 
1923, when Mrs. Susan McCarty was chosen by the 
Executive Board of the Society to this office, in which 
she has been continued to the present time. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Dietrich Wheeler was the first Business Manager, 
an office which she filled with success until the maga- 
zine was well established and the business management 
was taken over by the regular Publishing Department of 
the Connection. 


MRS. MARY L, CLARKE MRS. NELLIE BUTTERFIELD 


Superintendent Y. M. W. B. First Editor of Wesleyan Missionary 


REV. MARY DEPEW REV. MRS. CLARA McLEISTER 
Evangelist President W. H. & F. M. S. 
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REV. MRS. BESSIE ASHTON MRS, SUSAN McCARTY 


Early Missionary in India Editor of the Wesleyan Missionary 
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CHAPTER XVII 
HOME MISSIONS 


The Home Missionary department engages in two 
distinct phases of church work; first, the fostering of cer- 
tain benevolent projects that do not become self-support- 
ing, such as our work among the American Indians, 
schools for the colored people, mountain missions and 
others similar activities; and second, pioneer work in the 
opening of new churches and building up of new confer- 
ences, which not only become self-supporting in the course 
of time, but which are absolutely necessary to the per- 
petuity and success of the Church. This latter line of 
work must have the successful bringing together of men, 
methods and means, and experience teaches that results 
are obtained best by building up in both the Annual and 
General Conference bodies an experienced and properly 
financed leadership in this field. Our attention is first 
directed to the benevolences that do not become self- 
supporting. 


The Onondaga Indian Mission 


One of the earliest of the home mission projects 
within the states was the opening of mission work among 
the Onondaga Indians on their Reservation eight miles 
south of the city of Syracuse. In 1858 a Christian chief, 
accompanied by an interpreter and other Indians, called 
on Rev. Cyrus Prindle at the Publishing House in Syra- 
cuse and urged the organizing of a Wesleyan Church on 
the Reservation. They carried their appeal to the Annual 
Conference, which met in Fulton, New York, and Rev. 
E. J. Burnham was appointed missionary to the Indians. 
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Death cut him down in 1860 and Rev. B. Rider was next 
appointed to the work. During his pastorate in the sum- 
mer of 1860 a church was built and dedicated almost free 
of debt. The funds were largely raised by Mr. Prindle’s 
appeals in The Wesleyan. ‘The Indians cut the frame 
timber in the woods, but before they began the work they 
knelt to pray, asking God’s blessing on the work they were 
about to begin. 

It has been the custom in this mission to encourage 
the Indians to speak in their native tongue in their wor- 
ship. While this custom has been agreeable to the In- 
dians, it has served to make the work of the missionary 
difficult, for it gives the congregation the advantage of 
carrying on worship in a language that the missionaries 
have not as a rule acquired. Rev. and Mrs. C. I. Arm- 
strong did more to acquire a speaking knowledge of the 
Onondaga language than any other missionary in recent 
years, and their labors were very successful. The par- 
sonage home was built during the earlier years of Mr. 
Armstrong’s work among the Indians; the church building 
now in use was built largely by the labors of Joshua 
Pierce, an Indian. Thomas LaForte was the most noted 
and successful Indian pastor. Special mention should be 
made of the many years of service to this cause rendered 
by Rev. L. A. Grant of Syracuse, whose long residence 
near by and deep interest in the Indians have combined to 
make his labors in their behalf particularly helpful. The 
pastors, or missionaries, of the reservation church receive 
their appointment at the hands of the Rochester Confer- 
ence, but the financial support of the work is largely pro- 
vided in the budget of Connectional Home Missions. 

The Blue Ridge Mountain Missions are located in 
the eastern foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
North Carolina. The main reason this territory is in 
need of Christian workers who are supported from out- 
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Wesleyan Methodist Mission, Onondaga Indian Reservation 
near Syracuse, New York 
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side sources is the meager resources of the people, who 
cling to their mointain dwellings at great sacrifice of the 
ordinary comforts of life. Such religious standards as 
are found among these mountaineers are usually formal, 
such as is attributed to a man of whom we heard who 
claimed that he had engaged in practically all the sins of 
his race and neighborhood but he said “I have never done 
lost my religion.” 

The older members of our missionary societies and 
camp meetings still cherish the memory of Miss Dora 
Wiebens, a preacher of the South Carolina Conference, 
who traveled extensively in the Connection awakening 
interest and securing support for the mission work in 
these mountain sections. She was one of the pioneers in 
this project, whose labors began as a result of a meeting 
conducted by the late Rev. J. H. Lawrence in the moun- 
tain country. Some of these converts appealed to Miss 
Wiebens to stay with them and “he’p ’em to be good.” 
She lived in the cabins with the people for two years, 
taught them to read, preached in the evenings in their 
homes and showed them how to improve their habits of 
life. In 1900 Rev. S. I. Keeler went to the mountain 
country to regain his health. His labors included preach- 
ing in churches, schoolhouses and brush arbors. 


The first church building was erected on land donated 
by Rev. C. C. Churchill, a northern man, who devoted the 
latter part of his life, labor and property to the cause of 
Christ in this section. Mr. Churchill called himself a 
“fireside missionary,’ which does not mean that he lived a 
soft-handed life sitting by the fireside. He was of the 
heroic type of man who hunted up these mountain cabins, 
won the people to Jesus at their firesides and built his 
church and parsonage largely with his own hands. It 
will add to the reader’s interest to know that two of Mr. 
Churchill’s daughters became Wesleyan missionaries in 
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Africa—Mrs. Anna Boardman Smith and Mrs. Miriam 
Sprague. Other churches have been organized with the 
passing of the years and a long list of pastors and evan- 
gelists of the South Carolina Conference have labored 
here, all worthy of mention if space would permit, especi- 
ally Rev. Miss Leila Hughes, who met her death while she 
was pastor here and whose body lies in a hillside cemetery 
in the mountains she loved so well. 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles L. Blanchard, the main foun- 
ders of the Taulbee Mission in Kentucky, are in charge of 
the work at the time we write. The mission follows the 
usual program of day and Sunday-schools and church 
services, with the distribution of as much clothing and 
supplies as they can secure. The mission buildings are 
well back in the mountains, several miles from an im- 
proved road. A good mission house providing living 
quarters, and rooms for school and church services has 
been erected at Taulbee, in Breathitt county, Kentucky. 
The founders have been assisted at various times by other 
workers who teach in the school and travel to the out- 
appointments. It is hardly necessary to say that this 
work is carried on in the face of great opposition and 
many difficulties. A sinning religion that is of the “‘once- 
baptized-always-a-Christian” type stoutly opposes such a 
work of salvation as the Taulbee Mission, but the work is 
making splendid headway. It is one of the beneficiaries 
of this department. 

Hephzibah Orphanage is located just outside the city 
limits of Macon, Georgia. It was founded by Miss 
Bettie Tyler some thirty years ago as a home for orphan 
children. It was carried on by the founder and her as- 
sistants as a faith work for many years, when the owner- 
ship and management after a time were tendered to the 
Free Methodist Church, of which Miss Tyler was a 
member, but declined by that body. Further negotiations 
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finally ended in the five Southern Conferences of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church accepting the trust of carry- 
ing forward this work, which they did with good success 
from 1922 to 1930, when these conferences obtained the 
added assistance of the Connection through the Home 
Missionary Department. In 1930 the Book Committee, 
acting for the Connection, accepted title to the Orphanage 
property, which is a farm of some sixty-five acres located 
in a suburban section of Macon and on a good highway. 
This excellent location adds considerably to the value of 
the property, which is equipped with dormitories and 
other buildings necessary for this kind of benevolent en- 
terprise. The managers at the present are Mr. and Mrs. 
D. L. Jones, and the work is in a prosperous condition. 
The home accommodates upwards of fifty children; the 
annual expense approximates ten thousand dollars a year. 
The real estate is estimated as worth fifty thousand dol- 
lars or more, depending somewhat on the state of the 
times and local developments. The home is under the 
general supervision of the Home Missionary Secretary. 


The deep interest the founders of the Wesleyan 
Church felt in the Negro race when they were in slavery 
found expression in a continued interest for the weil- 
being of the freedmen in schools and religious work in 
various sections. The most permanent institution of this 
kind is located at Brent, Alabama, where a day school 
and church work for the colored people have been carried 
on by teachers and workers of the same race for some 
twenty-five years or more. This project is under the 
supervision of the Home Missionary Secretary; and there 
are few projects in the Church that have done so much 
good in comparison to the modest sums of money invest- 
ed. The school is recognized by the school authorities of 
the county where it is located as a most helpful institution 
and in recognition of its uplifting influences some financial 
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assistance is usually provided by the county, though the 
main support comes through the Home Mission Depart- 
ment of the Church. 


A Mexican Mission is located in southern California 
and is operated in connection with the conference appoint- 
ments. Being connected with a mission conference it re- 
ceives the assistance and general supervision of the Home 
Missionary Department. 

At various times rescue and city missions have been 
opened, mainly under Annual Conference auspices. Beth- 
shan Home, a maternity hospital and home for unfor- 
tunate girls located in the city of Canton, Ohio is one oi 
the outstanding institutions of this character. It is under 
the auspices of the Allegheny Conference and has been 
operating for more than twenty years. 


REV. G. H. CLARKE 
Founder of the Y. M. W. B. 


EE 


REV. H. W. JOHNSON AND SON, IRWIN 


Pioneer Wesleyan Missionary to Africa 
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The General Conference of 1883 ordered that col- 
lections should be taken in the churches for foreign mis- 
sions, and while the money was accumulating the provi- 
dences of the Lord should be watched to determine how 
and where the foreign work should be instituted. In 1885 
the Missionary Board elected Rev. A. W. Hall of lowa 
to the office of Missionary Agent, with a commission to 
collect funds and awaken missionary interest in the 
churches. 


Mission Work in Sierra Leone, West Africa 

During this quadrennium a decision was reached to 
open work in Africa, a decision that was strengthened by 
the appearance of Rev. J. Augustus Cole at the General 
Conference of 1887. He was a native African who is 
said to have come to this country in search of the truth, 
and it was thought he was providentially directed to us. 
He was a man of unusual ability, and was well received 
by the General Conference, which elected him to elder’s 
orders and proceeded to ordain him, the President offici- 
ating, assisted by other ministers. He was _ connected 
with an independent church of Negroes in Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, West Africa, and he represented this body 
as being desirous of having a pastor from America. Mr. 
Cole was a relative of King Suluku of the Limba tribe in 
the hinterland, one hundred and fifty miles inland among 
the foothills of the Kong mountains. His impassioned 
pleas for a mission among his countrymen met with re- 
sponse as he traveled for a time over the Connection be- 
fore returning to his church in Freetown. 

203 
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This General Conference also authorized Rev. A. W. 
Hall as Missionary Agent to go to Africa to superintend 
the founding of our first foreign mission station. Early 
in the year 1889 Mr. Hall went to Africa, producing in 
connection with his report an interesting book of his 
travels, entitled, “Three Hundred Miles in a Hammock.” 


He landed in Sierra Leone, April 11th, 1889 and was 
warmly welcomed by Mr. Cole and the members of Saint 
John’s church. The church he found to be a body com- 
posed of more than two hundred native Christians. They 
owned a good stone church and a schoolhouse, with am- 
ple grounds surrounded by a six foot stone wall, well 
located in the city of Freetown. Their worship was con- 
ducted after the plan of the English Wesleyans, although 
the church was not affiliated with any denomination. Ac- 
companied by Mr. Cole he visited three chiefs in the in- 
terior, was well received, and thought the promises made 
were sufficient to warrant the sending of a group of mis- 
sionaries on his return. 

On December 11th, 1889, about six months after the 
return of Mr. Hall, the first group of missionaries set 
sail for Africa, composed of Rev. and Mrs. H. W. John- 
ston and baby Irwin, fourteen months old, and Miss Alice 
Harris, M. D. The Johnstons were from Washington, 
D. C., where he had been engaged for two years in city 
mission work and also as associate editor of the Washing- 
ton American. Muss Harris, feeling a call to the foreign 
field, had prepared herself by taking a course in medicine. 
Mr. Johnston spent a year in the pastorate of Saint 
John’s church, then his wife’s health failed and he re- 
turned to America with his family. After arranging for 
her care in America he returned to Africa in the spring 
of 1891, accompanied by Rev. J. B. Omerod of Ohio, a 
skilled mechanic. 

The work in Freetown had not been very satisfac- 
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tory as a foreign mission project and the missionaries 
were instructed by the Board to proceed at once up coun- 
try. The attitude of King Suluku had seemed to Mr. 
Hall to be satisfactory on the occasion of his visit, but 
when Johnston and Omerod entered the country of the 
Limbas they were refused a location. It was after this 
refusal, and when encountering similar difficulties else- 
where that the incident took place that our African mis- 
sionaries love to tell when the pleading and crying of a 
little African girl in behalf of the white man softened the 
heart of her father, Commander Abduli, and finally the 
“palaver” in the town of Ro Manke before King Massiali 
resulted in the purchase of forty acres of land at Kunso 
aS a mission compound for the sum of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, to be paid in five annual installments. 
This “palaver” lasted twelve days; the contract was sign- 
ed November 2nd, 1891, arrangements were made to have 
the natives build the first mission house and the pioneer 
foreign mission project of the Wesleyan Church was on 
its way. 

The climate of Sierra Leone has the reputation of be- 
ing one of the most deadly to white men on the globe— 
in fact travelers call it “the white man’s grave.” This it 
proved to be for a number of the missionaries in the sub- 
sequent history of the work. 


In the spring of 1892 Mrs. Johnston and Mrs. 
Omerod arrived in Freetown, much to the joy of their 
husbands, but Mrs. Omerod had an attack of fever in 
Freetown and when heart trouble developed she and her 
husband returned to America and to pastoral work in 
Ohio. The Johnstons proceeded to Kunso, where they 
labored faithfully and with success until May, 1895, when 
they returned to America. During this time their third 
child was born at Kunso, and in January of 1894, when 
Mr. Johnston was away from home itinerating in the 
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country, Irwin, his oldest child, a boy of six years, sick- 
ened and died, and though a messenger was immediately 
dispatched to the father it was impossible for him to reach 
the home until after he was buried. His grave was the 
first to be made under the palms of Kunso. The 
Johnstons were true pioneers, very persevering and heroic 
in their labors. Several recruits had arrived by the time 
they left Africa and the mission work was left in good 
hands. By taking a pastorate at Wheaton, Illinois, he 
hoped to recuperate his health. As we have observed, 
while attending the General Conference in Fairmount, 
Indiana he was stricken with the black water fever and 
died October 19th, 1895. Mrs. Johnston and her three 
daughters made their home in Des Moines, lowa, where 
she took up the practice of Osteopathy for a living. 

The reader will understand that the limits of our 
space forbid the recording of many incidents and tributes 
of praise well earned by practically all these heroic mis- 
sionaries on the foreign field. 

While the term of service of Miss Alice Harris, 
M. D. was three and a half years, owing to the time in- 
volved in getting the inland mission under headway and 
the absence of Mrs. Johnston from the field, the time she 
spent at Kunso was brief. On her arrival she took up 
the practice of medicine and during the ten months of 
her labors there she rendered splendid service to the cause. 
On her return she was married to Mr. Holiday and re- 
sided in the state of Iowa. 

In the fall of 1893 Rev. and Mrs. George H. Clarke 
from Falconer, New York answered the urgent call for 
recruits and embarked for Africa. Mrs. Anna Perring 
Clarke was the daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Robert Per- 
ring. Previous to her marriage in September, 1893 she 
was a school teacher in Jamestown, New York. She was 
a refined and noble Christian woman; her life was cut off 
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in Africa March 19th, 1897 after frequent attacks of 
hematuric fever. She wrote to a friend: “Should I be 
permitted to come home for a rest I shall leave my heart 
in Africa”—an expression of the true missionary spirit. 
Brother Clarke returned to America a few weeks after 
his wife’s death, and in the years that followed up to 1911 
he returned to Africa, spending in all five terms on the 
field. He was the founder of that most interesting and 
successful missionary organization, the Young Missionary 
Workers Band. In Africa or America he was always a 
heroic and zealous man of God; the fire of missionary 
zeal burned in him strongly to the end of his career. He 
died at Houghton, New York in 1929 very suddenly. At 
the time of his death he was associated with his second 
wife, Mrs. Mary Lane Clarke in the superintendency of 
the Y: M. W. B. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. S. French of the Rochester Con- 
ference of New York state left New York for Africa 
January 9th, 1895. They were in the prime of life and 
their labors on the field were very important and success- 
ful. About two months after their arrival at Kunso the 
Johnstons left for America. At this period a mission 
was established at Masumbo, and Jerry Rike and wife, 
natives, were stationed there. 

In 1896 work was begun in making brick out of a 
clay bank rented for this purpose near the Kunso house. 
The kiln was a great curiosity to the Africans, who came 
from far and near to see it. The story is recorded of the 
solemn warning suggested by the fire in the furnace as 
Luther Wing, a mission boy, was showing it to an old 
man. As the boy opened the door he said to the old man, 
who drew back from the heat: “If you no go stop fo 
sin, you do go place plenty hot pass dis.” 

Rev. W. H. Kennedy, the Missionary Secretary, 
visited the African field early in 1896. His visit was 
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short but helpful. He visited King Suluku, christened 
six children, giving them Christian names, and inspected 
the work, gaining an understanding of its problems that 
one would not get except by personal contact. In this 
same year a station was opened temporarily in the Limba 
country. 

Rev. J. W. Brown and Rev. Miss Mary Travis of 
Indiana and Miss Sarah Britten of Iowa composed the 
next outgoing party in November of 1896. In those days 
there was no communication between Freetown and the 
mission except by messenger. The historian says of the 
arrival of this party: “Mr. Clarke started next morning 
to meet them, making the distance of one hundred and 
twenty-five miles in two and one-half days.’ A revival 
followed their arrival in which a number of the mission 
children were saved, an incident that gave great joy to 
Mrs. Clarke, who died shortly after when their trunks 
were packed to leave for the homeland. Mr. Brown re- 
turned six months after his arrival, and Miss Britten a 
month later because of failing health. Miss Travis was 
on the field fourteen months. She suffered much from 
fever and lived only six months after reaching the home- 
land. She was called to her eternal reward October 6th, 
1898 while visiting a friend in New Castle, Indiana. Her 
dying words were “Oh, my King has come!” Before she 
went to the field she won many souls to Christ in her 
evangelistic labors in the state of Indiana. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Bell from Kansas arrived at 
Kunso December 15, 1897. As soon as they understood 
the work well enough to be left alone, Mr. and Mrs. 
French and Miss Travis left for the homeland. All three 
were suffering from the ravages on health of the fevers 
of Africa. Both Mr. and Mrs. French were stricken with 
the black water fever on the journey. Mrs. French’s at- 
tack came after they reached Syracuse, where she died 
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April 18th, 1898 in the home of Rev. A. W. Hall. Bro- 
ther French was the second of this heroic group to lay a 
young wife in the grave for Africa’s rescue from sin. He 
resumed his pastoral labors in Central New York, where 
he continues at the time of this writing in fruitful labors 
for the Lord. 


An uprising of the natives took place in Sierra 
Leone at this time. Native Christians and most of the 
United Brethren missionaries were horribly massacred. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bell, though warned to leave their station, 
remained until word reached the government and soldiers 
were sent to bring them to the coast. On the journey 
they passed a place near Port Loko where the war boys 
were lying in ambush intending to murder them, but a 
heavy rain fell dampening the powder and rendering their 
flintlock guns useless for the attack. 


Rey. C. P. Holt of Graham, North Carolina landed in 
Africa soon after the Bells reached Freetown, and he ac- 
companied them back to the station when the war by the 
natives had subsided. Failing health cut his term short 
and he returned, landing in America in October, 1899, 
after a delay of several months in a hospital in Liverpool. 


Miss Hattie Brooks of Kansas arrived at Kunso in 
November, 1899. Early in 1900 Rev. W. H. Kennedy, 
the Missionary Secretary, accompanied by his wife and 
Mr. Clarke, left New York City on the “Kremlin,” a 
small sailing vessel sailing directly to the West Coast. 
After a long and dangerous voyage they landed at Free- 
town, and by March 9th reached Kunso. They found 
Mr. Bell prostrated, both in mind and body by the long 
strain. Mr. Clarke took charge, Miss Brooks went to the 
Bethel Station conducted by the Soudan Mission and Mr. 
and Mrs. Kennedy and Mr. and Mrs. Bell started within 
a few days for the homeland. Mr. Bell died in New 
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York City in 1904 and Mrs. Bell returned to her friends 
in Kansas. 


Miss Mary Lane, a teacher in Houghton Seminary, 
was the next missionary to enter the service in Africa. 
On her arrival in Freetown in the summer of 1900 she 
was married to Rev. G. H. Clarke. Her labors, both in 
Africa and America for the cause of missions are well 
known throughout the Church, particularly in the later 
years as Superintendent of the Y. M. W. B. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. F. Danner of Michigan arrived at 
the station late in the year 1900. They were splendid 
missionaries, Mr. Danner was a capable workman in the 
building trade as well as a good preacher, and he and 
Mr. Clarke began immediately to build the brick mission 
house at Kunso. By hard work the building, composed 
of chapel, school room and living quarters, was so far 
completed by June 18th as to allow them to move in be- 
fore the rainy season had far advanced. 


On January Ist, 1901 Rev. W. H. Kennedy resigned 
as Missionary Secretary. The Executive Board appointed 
Rev. A. W. Hall to carry on the business until the June 
meeting of the Missionary Board, at which time Rey. 
Eber Teter, President of the Indiana Conference was 
elected to the office which he filled with great ability and 
devotion until his retirement due to old age in 1919. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarke accompanied Miss Brooks to 
Freetown in December, 1901. While resting at Mt. 
Leicester a few weeks, and awaiting the arrival of the 
next missionary recruit a message was received from the 
government doctor that Mr. Danner had died December 
10th, 1901, and Mrs. Danner also was very low with fever. 

Miss Marie Stephens of Pennsylvania arrived late in 
1901 and took over the school position left by Miss 
Brooks. ‘Teaching school was her profession before she 
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entered Houghton Seminary, from which she had lately 
graduated. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Boardman responded to the 
urgent call and landed in Kunso, March 6th, 1902. In 
twenty-one days he was stricken with African fever and 
died. Within a few days Mr. Clarke was also laid low 
with the black water fever, but his life was spared, and as 
soon as he was able to be carried in a native hammock, 
he and Mrs. Clarke and Mrs. Danner left for America. 

Miss Stephens and Mrs. Boardman remained alone 
at the mission until the arrival of the next missionaries, 
Rev. and Mrs. L. Fagan of Kansas, who remained on the 
field until 1905. Their work was blessed of God, both in 
Africa and in their native state, to which they returned. 

Early in 1903 Rev. Albert Macy of Longford, Kan- 
sas joined the force of workers at Kunso. His assistance 
was especially helpful in rebuilding the Masumbo Mis- 
sion house, which had been burned, and in making other 
improvements. The Kunso Cemetery was beautified and 
protected by a lantana hedge set out by Mr. Macy. 

In the spring of 1903 Miss Hattie Brooks returned 
to Africa, accompanied by Miss Emma Oates of Pennsy]l- 
vania. They were located at Masumbo. On her return 
from the second term in Africa she was married to Mr. 
Macy of Kansas; Miss Oates also spent two terms in 
Africa and later resumed her residence in Pennsylvania, 
where she continued to labor as opportunity was afforded 
in deputation work. Both these young women were 
greatly devoted to the cause and labored successfully for 
the salvation of the lost in Africa. 

In December of 1904, Miss Cora Cutshall of Pennsyl- 
vania and Miss Imo Jones of Kansas sailed for Africa. 
They took up the work of Miss Stephens and Mrs. Board- 
man, whose furlough was due. They met for a brief 
visit in Freetown. After faithful labors abroad Miss 
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Jones returned to Kansas, and as soon as home responsi- 
bilities permitted she took up city mission work, which 
she continues at this time in Concordia, Kansas. 

In July, 1905, Rev. and Mrs. John Ayers of Michi- 
gan arrived and were located at Masumbo. They were 
both graduates of Houghton Seminary and both were well 
qualified for the work. 

Again death invaded the ranks and the work was 
almost blotted out. Miss Cutshall was stricken with 
hematuria, and though she, accompanied by Mrs. Clarke, 
was able to reach the home of her parents, Rev. and Mrs. 
P. D. Cutshall in Pennsylvania, she died with a wonder- 
ful halo of light on her face on January 5th, 1906. Mrs. 
Ayers was stricken and on doctor’s orders her husband 
took her to the coast. As soon as she was able to travel 
she was accompanied by Miss Jones to America. She is 
in the employ of Marion College. On December 31st, 
1905 Mr. Ayers died and the next day the death of Miss 
Stephens took place. The Christian natives took the 
bodies to the Kunso Cemetery, gave them burial and sang 
the hymn: 

“Up from the grave He arose 
With a mighty triumph o’er His foes; 
He arose a victor from the dark domain, 


And He lives forever with His saints to reign, 
He arose, He arose, Hallelujah, Christ arose!” 


Miss Hattie Crosby had accompanied Miss Stephens 
to the field. They left America in October, 1905 and 
after Mr. Clarke was stricken at that sad Christmas time 
in 1905 and departed for America in the following Feb- 
ruary, Miss Crosby was left alone in Africa. She went 
to a station at Magbili to await the coming of recruits, 
where she continued the study of the language. Kunso 
station was left in the care of two natives, Pa Bokari and 
John Seekins. Miss Crosby’s early home was in Dakota, 
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where she had been reared amid the hardships and the 
heroic devotion of Wesleyan pioneers.. As we have ob- 
served she arrived on the field at a most tragic period 
when death was striking down the workers, but she was 
used to the fires of affliction and returned again and again 
in subsequent terms until failing health forbade further 
labors in Africa. In later years she assisted in praying a 
pioneer Wesleyan church project through in Los Angeles, 
California. She was married to Mr. Manyon and at the 
time of this writing lives in Boulder, Colorado. 

The next to fill in the ranks were two heroic women, 
Mrs. Anna Boardman of New York and Miss Nancy 
Barts of Indiana, who sailed for Africa in May, 1906. 
On her arrival in Freetown, Mrs. Boardman became the 
wife of Rev. J. Hal Smith, who had spent many years in 
West Africa in the employ of the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance. He was engaged as superintendent by our 
Missionary Board, and passing by Magbili the new mis- 
sionary party arrived at Kunso and proceeded with the 
work. After several fruitful years spent in Africa in 
the mission school Miss Barts’ broken health forbade her 
return and she became the wife of Rev. J. M. Willis, 
formerly of Georgia, but lately residing in Portland, 
Oregon where they are in labors abundant as pastors of 
one of the Wesleyan churches of that city. 

Rev. and Mrs. Smith later entered the employment 
of the missionary department of the United Brethren 
Church, where they were able to continue in their devoted 
labors in Sierra Leone. In March 29, 1915 while Mr. 
Smith was alone at his station in Konoland he was acci- 
dentally killed by the discharge of his shot gun while 
attempting to shoot a hawk. He lived only a few hours 
after the accident, and died at noon, preaching to the 
Africans who filled the house, and watched him die in 
the victory of the Christian faith. His last words were, 
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“Goodbye. Meet me in heaven. Lord, receive my 
spirit.’ Mrs. Smith has continued in the missionary 
work of the United Brethren Church where of late years 
she has been engaged in deputation work in the home 
field. 

In December, 1907, Miss Crosby returned to Amer- 
ica on furlough and a new group of workers arrived, com- 
posed of Miss Emma Oates, who was returning for her 
second term, Miss Lulu Tanner and Mr. John Taylor of 
Pennsylvania and Miss Florence M. Yorton from Hough- 
ton, New York. Miss Tanner was a nurse, and her prac- 
tical knowledge of medicine was a great help on the field. 
She spent several terms in Africa and resides now in 
Albion, Indiana, where she is engaged as a doctor’s assis- 
tant. Miss Yorton specialized in the school work on the 
field, where she wore her life out for Africa. She lives 
with health seriously impaired with her niece and hus- 
band, Mr. and Mrs. George Whitaker at Dayton, Ohio. 
Mr. Taylor is a Negro who was converted in Wesleyan 
meetings in his home town of Homer City, Pennsylvania. 
He married one of the African mission girls and continues 
to live in Africa and to render helpful service as needed 
in the mission. 

On July 22nd, 1908, Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Clarke 
landed in Freetown accompanied by Rev. and Mrs. G. N. 
Wyher of Rome, New York and Miss Delia Howlett of 
Marengo, Iowa. With these new recruits a new mission 
was opened September 25th at Mabai, capital of the 
Biriwa Limba country, where the Clarkes and Miss Tan- 
ner were stationed. Kalawa, the king, received them 
heartily saying in regard to the Sunday services, “From 
sunrise till sunset I want to hear the Word of God.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Wyher returned to the homeland in 1909, Miss 
Howlett continued her work until 1912. All were dili- 
gent workers for the Master. 
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Miss Verna Hanford and Mr. Chester F. Hurst, both 

from New York state accompanied Miss Crosby on her 
return December 29th, 1908. Both of these new mis- 
sionaries rendered valuable service on the field and com- 
pleted their term of service. 

Rey. Vanus Smith of New Castle, Pennsylvania went 
out in December, 1906, and remained on the field until 
March, 1909. He was located at Tambiami in the Loko 
country, where he lived alone and labored with great zeal 
in his itinerating, covering hundreds of miles of country. 
His health was seriously impaired, though he lived and 
labored many years as an evangelist and missionary speak- 
er. He was a man of much prayer and deep piety. He 
was called from labor to reward while serving as a pastor 
in the Allegheny Conference. 

In December, 1909, the forces were strengthened by 
the arrival of Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Ovenshire of Michigan, 
Miss Cleo Young of South Carolina and Miss May Lord 
of Iowa. Mr. and Mrs. Ovenshire were graduates of 
Taylor University. They entered into the work with zeal 
but the career of Mr. Ovenshire was cut short by his 
death, which occurred in Africa in 1912. 

Miss Young was a most capable worker. She was 
supported on the field by the young people of Central 
College. After several terms on the field her health was 
seriously impaired, which forbade her return to Africa. 
In 1930 she was married to Rev. John Clement, a general 
evangelist of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. Her 
labors abroad covered twenty years, (1909-1929), includ- 
ing time out for recuperating health in the homeland. 

Rev. and Mrs. B. I. Eddy of Indiana entered on 
their long and successful missionary career in October, 
1910. They spent five terms on the African field, though 
Mrs. Eddy’s later terms were shortened in the care of 
her children in the homeland. Mr. Eddy acquired an un- 
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usual understanding of the native Africans; his ability in 
superintending the work and supervising building opera- 
tions was a great help in the cause. After his return in 
1929 they established their family on the farm home near 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Eddy in northern Indiana, 
where his services are made available in deputation work. 


The missionary career of Miss Mary Buell from the 
Allegheny Conference was useful but short. She died at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Macy in Kansas after 
one term in Africa. Miss Clara Campbell from the 
same conference spent two terms in Africa, where she 
rendered excellent service in the schools. On her return 
she took up pastoral work in her conference. 

Miss Gertrude Preston from New York State went 
to the field in September, 1911, where she spent one term. 
On her return she was married to Mr. Clocksin and en- 
gaged in pastoral work in the Dakota Conference. 

Rev. and Mrs. Edward L. Elliott from Vermont 
after a successful term from 1912 to 1914 returned to 
pastoral work in New York State. The fire of mission- 
ary zeal burns brightly where they labor. Rev. G. H. 
Sprague and his wife, Miriam Churchill Sprague, went 
to the field in the same party with the Elliotts, and re- 
turned for a second term in 1915. Mrs. Sprague an- 
swered death’s call in Africa, January 7th, 1918, at the 
close of their second term on the field. She was a 
younger sister of Mrs. Anna Boardman Smith, whose two 
missionary husbands lie in African graves. 

In 1912 Miss Ruby Helen Paine, M. D., of Iowa 
went to Africa as a medical missionary. Dr. Paine spent 
three terms in Africa. Her skill as a physician, together 
with a deep interest in the spiritual life of the natives 
made a valuable addition to the plan of work. Near the 
close of Dr. Paine’s first term, Miss Alice M. Thomas, 
M. D. also from Iowa landed in Africa, where she re- 
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mained over two years. During her furlough period in 
America the scourge of influenza swept over the country 
after the World War. Dr. Thomas gave unstintingly of 
her time and strength in medical service and died in 
November, 1918 of the influenza in the city of Chicago. 
Miss Miriam Day, a graduate of Houghton College died 
in Africa December 28th, 1917 after being on the field a 
little more than a year. She was the last of the noble 
band of missionaries to die on the field. Under the medi- 
cal supervision of the doctors Kunso was abandoned as a 
station for the residence of white people on account of 
its unhealthful location. In the year 1915 the medicai 
headquarters were changed to Kamabai, where the Wil- 
liams’ Memorial Hospital was constructed in 1920. 


The next medical missionary to go to Africa was 
Dr. and Mrs. S. I. McMillen from the Allegheny Confer- 
ence, who went out in 1929 and are now in Africa for 
their second term. Near the close of their first term the 
McMillens located at Kamakwie in the Limba country, 
to which they returned in 1932 and where new buildings 
to house the medical work are in process of construction. 
Mrs. McMillen (formerly Miss Alice Hampe, dean of 
women in Houghton College) is an ordained minister. 
The Mount Loma Bible school, a training school for 
Christian workers, is a valued agency in the development 
of a native ministry: it is under her care. 

Rev. and Mrs. Walter Jennings from Indiana spent 
three successful terms in Africa. After their return in 
1926 Mr. Jennings was called to his eternal home by 
death, due to his labors in Africa and the diseases con- 
tracted there. Mrs. Miriam Jennings resumed her work 
as a school teacher in Indiana, where her services are also 
in demand in promoting the spirit of missions. 

Rev. and Mrs. F. R. Birch of North Michigan Con- 
ference have three terms of most successful missionary 
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labor on their record in Africa. As superintendent Mr. 
Birch’s labors both in evangelism and in general super- 
vision were of a high order. 


Miss Vera Macy from Kansas spent three terms in 
Africa. She was associated with Miss Crosby in open- 
ing the mission station in Bendembu in 1920. Miss 
Flora Brecht from Oregon invested the labor of two 
terms of service for Africa’s redemption. Miss Bessie 
Kindley from South Carolina also has two terms to her 
credit as a trained nurse and missionary. Miss N. Grace 
Davis from Kansas also served two terms in Africa and 
Miss Elizabeth Wilson, a teacher in Muiltonvale College 
spent one term on the field. 

In 1921 Rev. and Mrs. Carmen Decker from Indiana 
went to Africa for their first service in the foreign field 
to which they returned in 1925 for a second term. They 
are now engaged in pastoral work in the Indiana Confer- 
ence, ardent advocates of missions. Rev. and Mrs. J. E. 
B. Cowan from Canada served one term; Mr. Cowan 
taught a training school for Christian workers at Kamak- 
wie in 1928. 

In 1928 Rev. and Mrs. Charles Carter from Dakota 
went to the foreign field, where they rendered excellent 
service returning in 19312 Miss Hazel’ Carter; Riv Nae 
Dakota also spent one term in Africa, returning early in 
1934. 

In 1919 Miss May Lord was married to Rev. G. H. 
Sprague and since that time they have returned to Africa 
twice, where they were in labors abundant, supervising two 
boarding schools and the general work. Others on the 
field at the time this is being written, in addition to Dr. 
and Mrs. McMillen are Rev. and Mrs. Price Stark, from 
Houghton, New York, Miss Ione Driscal from Michigan 
and Miss V. Dorothy Johnson from Oregon, and Rev. 
and Mrs. F. R. Birch and family. 
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The six main mission stations of the African work 
with the date of opening are as follows: Kunso, 1891; 
Masumbo, 1895; Kamabai, 1908; Binkola, 1910; Kamak- 
wie, 1919; Bendembu, 1920. The report for 1932 states 
779 towns were reached with the gospel, 215 were bap- 
tized, 175 pupils were enrolled in the schools, and nineteen 
itinerators were engaged in the conference work. 


African Missionaries of the American Wesleyan Methodist Mission 
in Sierra Leone, West Africa. Term of Service: 


Rev. H. W. Johnston—Dec., 1889-Feb., 1891; March, 1891-May, 
eee Wied in U.S) A., | Oct) 19,.11895. 


Mrs. H. W. Johnston—Dec., 1889-Feb., 1891; May, 1892-May, 1895. 

Miss Alice Harris, M. D.—Dec., 1889-May, 1893. 

Rev. J. B. Omerod—March, 1891-Aug., 1892; Died in U. S. A. 

Rev. G. H. Clarke—Nov., 1893-May, 1897; Jan., 1900-May, 1902; 
Sept., 1904-Feb., 1906; June, 1908-May, 1911; Oct., 1912-June, 1915; 
Dredaimewe, os Aj. Jane 27 ,. 1929. 

Mrs. Anna Perring Clarke—Nov., 1893-; Died in Africa March 19, 
1897, 

Rev. J. S. French—Jan., 1895-April, 1898. 

Mrs. J. S. French—Jan., 1895-April, 1898; Died in U. S. A, 
April 18, 1898. 

Rev. J. W. Brown—Nov., 1896-May, 1897. 

Miss Mary Travis—Nov., 1896-April, 1898; Died in U. S. A, 
Oct. 6, 1898. 

Miss Sarah Britten—Nov., 18°6-June, 1897. 

J. M. Bell and Wife—Nov., 1897-May, 1900; J. M. Bell died in 
U. S, A. in 1904. 

C. P. Holt—June, 1898-Oct., 1899. 

Miss Hattie Brooks—-Nov., 1899-Jan., 1902; June, 1903-June, 1905. 

Mrs. Mary Lane Clarke—June, 1900-May, 1902; Sept., 1904-Dec., 
1905; June, 1908-May, 1911; Oct., 1912-June, 1915. 

Rev. J. F. Danner—Nov., 1900-to death in Africa, Dec. 10, 1901. 

Mrs. J. F. Danner—Nov., 1900-May, 1902; Mrs. Mina Danner 
died in U. S. A. 

Miss Marie Stephens—Nev., 1901-Feb., 1904; Oct., 1905-to death 
in Africa, Jan. I, 1906. 

Rev. W. C. Boardman—Feb,, 1902-to death in Africa, March 27, 
1902. 

Mrs. Anna Boardman—Feb., 1902-Feb., 1904. 

Mrs. Anna Boardman Smith—May, 1906-Aug., 1908. 

Rev. and Mrs. Leonard Fagan—June, 1902-Feb., 1905. 

Mr. Albert Macy—Jan., 1903-Feb., 1904. 

Miss Emma Oates—June, 1903-June, 1905; Nov., 1907-Jan., 1909. 

Miss Cora Cutshall—Dec., 1903-Dec., 1905: Died in U. S. A., 
Jan. 5, 1906. 

Miss Imogene Jones—Dec., 1903-Oct., 1905; Oct., 1910-Jan., 1913. 

Rev. John Ayers—June, 1905-to death in Africa, Dec. 31, 1905. 

Mrs. Lizzie Ayers—June, 1905-Oct., 1905. 

Miss Hattie Crosby—Oct., 1905-Dec., 1907; Dec., 1908-Oct., 1911; 
March, 1913-Feb., 1917; Feb., 1919-Aug., 1921. 

Rev. J. Hal Smith—June, 1906-Aug., 1908; Died in Africa, April 
1915, in employ of U. B. Mission. 

Miss Nancy Barts—May, 1906-Aug., 1908; Sept., 1911-June, 1914; 
Feb., 1919-March, 1920. 

Miss May Lord—Dec., 1906-Jan., 1909; Nov., 1909-March, 1912; 
Oct., 1916-June, 1919; Married to Rev. G. H. Sprague Aug., 1919; 
Aug., 1920-June, 1924; Nov., 1931-Feb., 1934. 

Rev. Vanus Smith—Dec., 1906-March, 1909; Died in U. S. A. 

Miss Florence M. Yorton—Nov., 1907-Dec., 1910; March, 1913- 
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Wesleyan Methodist Missions in India 


In August, 1908, in the annual missionary meeting 
at the Stoneboro Camp Meeting in the Allegheny Con- 
ference, Mrs. Clara McLeister, the presiding officer of 


Oct., 1918; Aug., 1919-Jan., 1923; Feb., 1924-Dec., 1926; Oct., 1927- 
Jan. 2930. 

Miss Lulu A. Tanner—Nov., 1907-Dec., 1910; April, 1914-Oct., 
1918; Aug., 1919-Jan., 1923; Oct., 1924-May, 1928. 

Mr. John Taylor—Nov., 1907- ? 1909. Still in employ of 
Board as Native Worker. 

Miss Delia Howlett—June, 1908-May, 1911; April, 1914-Feb., 1917; 
Aug., 1919-Jan., 1923; Sept., 1925-April, 1927. 

Rev. and Mrs. G. N. Wyher—June, 1908-May, 1909; Mrs. Wyher 
diedsin VUseon A: 

Miss Verna Hanford—Dec., 1908-May, 1911. 

Rev. Chester F. Hurst—Dec., 1908-March, 1911. 

Rev. J. C. Ovenshire—Nov., 1909-to death in Africa Jan. 9, 1912. 

Mrs. J. C. Ovenshire—Nov., 1909-March, 1912. 

Miss Cleo Young—Nov., 1909-Feb., 1912; Oct., 1916-May, 1919; 
" Oct., 1920-May, 1924; Nov., 1926-Jan., 1930. 

Rev. “Bo. I. Eddy—Oct., 1910-Jan:; 119135" Jans) 1915-Juneel oie 
March, 1919-May, 1922; Oct., 1922-March, 1926; Sept., 1926-Sept., 1929. 

Mrs. Dollie R. Eddy—Oct., 1910-Jan., 1913; Jan., 1915-June, 1918; 
March, 1919-Jan., 1922; Oct., 1922-Dec., 1924; Sept., 1926-Feb., 1928. 

Miss Mary Buell—April, 1911-April, 1913; Died in U. S. A. at 
home of Mr. and Mrs, Albert Macy, Longford, Kans. 

Miss Clara Campbell—Sept., 1911-June, 1914; May, 1918-Jan., 1921. 

Miss Gertrude Preston—Sept., 1911-June, 1914, 

Rey. and Mrs. Edward and ‘Anna Elliott—Jan. 1912-Oct., 1914. 

Rev. G. H. Sprague—Jan., 1912-Oct., 1914; Oct., 1915-June, 1919; 
Aug., 1920-June, 1924; Nov., 1931-Feb., 1934. 

Mrs. Miriam Churchill Sprague—Jan., 1912-Oct., 1914; Oct., 1915- 
to death min) Africa, Jans 7, 1918: 

Ruby Helen Paine, M. D.—Oct., 1912-June, 1915; May, 1918- 
Jan., 1921; Dec., 1921-Dec., 1924. 

Alice M. Thomas, M. D.—March, 1915-Oct., 1917; Died in U. S. 
A., Nov., 1918. 

Miss Miriam Day—Oct., 1916-to death in Africa, Dec. 28, 1917. 

Rev. and Mrs. Walter and Miriam Jennings—June, 1918-Jan., 
1921; Nov., 1921-June, 1923; Oct., 1922-Jan., 1926, 

Rev. F. R. Birch—Feb., 1919-Jan., 1922; Oct., 1922-Jan., 1926; 
Aug., 1929-Nov., 1932; Dec., 1933- 

Mrs. F. R. Birch—Feb., 1919-Aug., 1921; Oct., 1922-June, 1924; 
Aug., 1929-Nov., 1932; Dec., 1933- 

Miss Vera Macy—Feb., 1919-Sept., 1921; Oct., 1924-April, 1928; 
Aug., 1929-Nov., 1932. 

Miss Flora Brecht—Dec,, 1921-Dec., 1924; March, 1928-Dec., 1930. 

Miss Bessie Kindley—Feb., 1924-Dec., 1926; Sept., 1928-Jan., 1932. 

Rev. and Mrs, Carmen Decker—Nov., 1921-Dec.,: 1924; Nov., 1925- 
Dec., 1927. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. E. B. Cowan—Sept., 1925-Dec., 1928. 

Miss N. Grace Davis—Nov., 1925-Dec., 1928; June, 1930-Nov., 
1932. 

Rev. and Mrs, Chas. Carter—Sept., 1928-Aug., 1931. 

Miss Elizabeth Wilson—Sept., 1928-July, 1930. 

Dr. S. I. and Rev. Mrs. Alice Hampe McMillen—Feb., 1929- 
Nov., 1931; Dec., 1932- 

Miss Hazel Carter—Sept., 1931-Jan., 1934. 

Rev. Price and Helen Stark—Sept., 1931- 

Miss Ione Driscal—Aug., 1933- 

Miss V. Dorothy Johnson—Aug., 1933- 


MISS GRACE WOOD 
MISS STELLA WOOD 
MISS MARY GREENE 


Wesleyan Missionaries to India 


MISSIONARIES AND NATIVE CHRISTIANS, INDIA 


Travel in the Orient—Off for the Quarterly Meeting at Dandi Maroli-on-the-Sea 
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the W. H. and F. M. Society, by the directing of the 
program arranged to have the needs of India as a pros- 
pective mission field presented. Miss Grace Chadwick, a 
pastor in the conference who was chosen to speak on the 
subject, awakened a hearty response, and an offering of 
something over three hundred dollars was raised for a 
new mission project in India. Rev. A. T. Jennings, who 
was present as one of the evangelists, carried a report of 
this movement to the next meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Connection, which passed a resolution in 
favor and received the money which was being raised. 

Answering to this awakened interest of the Church, 
Rev. A. E. and Mrs. Bessie Sherman Ashton, who had 
spent some years in India as missionaries, and who were 
in America in 1910, presented a proposition to Rev. E. 
Teter, the Missionary Secretary, by which title was given 
to a mission compound of some five acres at Pardi, India 
for the sum of six hundred dollars. Rev. and Mrs. 
Ashton united with the Church and in December, 1910, 
accompanied by their children and Miss Stella Wood they 
embarked for India. Previous to this arrangement the 
Ashtons and others had been at work in India under the 
auspices of a very devoted group of holiness people 
known as the Vanguard organization in St. Louis, Mis- 
sourl. Mr. Teter’s report to the Missionary Board states 
that a satisfactory agreement was made with the Van- 
guard people before assuming the direction and support 
of the India Mission. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. B. Harvey went to India with the 
Ashtons on the conviction of a divine call, but otherwise 
without an assured support. In 1911 the Harveys located 
at Sanjan, where in 1912 Rev. W. A. Sherman of the 
Vanguard had secured a government lease of twenty- 
seven acres of land, and upon which some mission build- 
ings had been constructed. In 1916 in expectation of an 
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assured support by our Church, which has been forthcom- 
ing ever since, this station became a part of the Wesleyan 
Mission field in India. 

These stations, with the later developments, are 
located in the Surat and Thana Districts of the Bombay 
presidency of India, located approximately one hundred 
miles north of Bombay. The area for which we are re- 
sponsible covers a thousand square miles, with a popula- 
tion of three hundred thousand people. The prevailing 
language is Gujarati. India is a land of frequent plagues 
and famines and the care of homeless orphan children is 
a most Christian duty, as well as one that finally becomes 
fruitful in redeemed souls as well as rescued lives. This 
work is carried on in a boys’ boarding school at Sanjan 
and a girls’ boarding school at Pardi. Other stations and 
outstations opened as the work developed are Vapi, 
Udvada, Vachippa, where a worker is supported largely 
by the gifts of the Indian Christians, Dandi Maroli on the 
shore of the Arabian Sea, and Gholvad, in the Marathi 
country. The usual missionary methods adopted by evan- 
gelical missions prevail; such as evangelistic tours during 
the dry season, the sending forth of native preachers and 
Bible women and conducting numerous schools in the 
villages. In 1932 there were seventy of these Sunday- 
schools with an attendance of nearly fifteen hundred. 

Rey. and Mrs. Ashton remained on the field five 
years. Their return in 1915 was beset by many anxieties; 
it was during the World War, when sea voyages were 
dangerous and difficult. During the time they were de- 
layed in England they met with great sorrow in the death 
of their ten year old son, Ernest. He contracted diptheria 
on shipboard and died in the full assurance of salvation 
after singing “How Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds.” 
They later arrived in America and engaged in pastoral 
work in Illinois. Mr. John Armstrong of Colorado was 
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left in charge of the work at Pardi in 1910 during the ab- 
sence of the Ashtons from India. His death took place 
in 1912 when he fell a victim of malignant malaria and 
his body was laid to rest in the cemetery at Pardi. Rev. 
and Mrs. John Reed rendered faithful service in India 
from 1913 to 1917, during the period of the World War, 
which put a severe strain on religious work within the 
British domains. 

We have mentioned the sailing of the Harveys for 
India and their work at Sanjan. In the course of a few 
years they entered the employ of the Wesleyan Mission 
Board and when in America from 1917 to 1919 they 
traveled extensively throughout the Church in the interest 
of the cause. In India and in America Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey rendered splendid service; they were sincere, 
capable and deeply spiritual. Mrs. Harvey died on the 
field in 1922; Mr. Harvey labored on several years in 
India, then with health seriously impaired, he returned to 
America, where he is still at work for the Lord and is at 
the time of this writing president of the California Con- 
ference. His work as teacher in the training school in 
India was particularly helpful. 

After spending a five year term in India Miss Stella 
Wood returned to be present at the General Conference 
of 1915 and to do deputation work. On her return in 
1917 she was accompanied by Miss Grace Wood, her sis- 
ter, and by Miss Mary Greene of Indiana. 

‘All of these devoted women rendered capable service, 
acquired the language of the Indians and cheerfully bore 
the sacrifices involved in a missionary career. Rev. and 
Mrs. John Reed spent five years on the field, Miss Fran- 
ces Forte three years, Rev. and Mrs. Walter Morris of 
Indiana spent a five year term; their return was hastened 
by a serious impairment of Mr. Morris’s health. 

In 1921 the recruits for our Indian work were com- 
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posed of Rev. and Mrs. P. D. Doty from Illinois and 
their children, Arthur and Ethel, and Miss Flora Pitts of 
Indiana. Miss Pitts spent a term of five years of devoted 
labor and since her return she has devoted her time to 
pastoral work. The Dotys have made a great contribu- 
tion to the Indian mission field. One of the projects 
that Mr. Doty was able to carry through is the broadening 
of industrial mission work by the purchase of land upon 
which Indian Christians are located as farmers, free from 
the unbearable terms of tenantry demanded by the non- 
Christian landlords common in India. Mrs. Doty’s work 
as matron of the girls’ boarding school is also valuable. 
In 1922 Rev. and Mrs. John Smeltzer went out to the 
field. Mrs. Smeltzer was called by death to her eternal 
reward the following year and Mr. Smeltzer returned to 
America. Miss Hazel Rogers from Michigan also join- 
ed the mission force in 1922. In 1923, on the arrival of 
Rev. F. E. Banker from the Champlain Conference, Miss 
Rogers and Mr. Banker were married. They entered 
heartily and successfully into the work and at this date 
are on the field in their second term. 


The latest recruits on the Indian field are Miss Mary 
Price from the Allegheny Conference, who is now on the 
field in her second term, Miss Isla Knight, R. N. from 
Dakota and Miss Hazel Jones, R. N. also from the 
Allegheny Conference, both of whom are in the homeland 
on furlough after spending a term in the field ministering 
to both soul and body in the cause of Christ, as registered 
nurses. 


Here is given a list of the missionaries who have 
labored in the mission since it has been under the manage- 
ment of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. The time 
given does not include what was served before then on the 
field. Some were called home to do deputation work, 
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others went before their full term was up on account of 
sickness, others for various reasons. 


Wesleyan Methodist Missions in Japan 


During the administration of Rev. E. Teter as Mis- 
sionary Secretary, a conviction began to grow that the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church should make a definite con- 
tribution to the spread of the gospel in Japan. An in- 
cident that helped to give expression to this conviction 
was the response awakened by the presentation of the 
cause of Christian missions in Japan by a young man, 
Mr. Hiraide, who was in America as a theological student 
and who united with the Allegheny Conference. His 
local church membership was placed with the Wesleyan 
church in Barberton, Ohio under the pastorate of Rev. 
Mrs. Sarah E. Shultz, who with many others became in- 
terested in opening a mission in Japan. The project re- 
ceived the approval of the Missionary Board and when 
the report of plans appeared in The Wesleyan Methodist, 
Rey. and Mrs. M. A. Gibbs decided to make application 
for work in Japan, which was accepted. They left their 
pastorate in Titusville, Pennsylvania and on October 12th, 
1918 they sailed for the Orient. Mr. Hiraide had in the 
meantime returned to his home country, and he was at 


Rev. and Mrs, A. E. Ashton, 1910-1915. Mrs. Ashton remained 
until 1916. 

Mr. John Armstrong, 1910-1912. Died in India. 

Miss Stella Wood, 1910-1915; 1917-1923. 

Rev. and Mrs. John Reed, 1913-1917. She left the next year. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. B. Harvey, 1916-1917. Mrs. Harvey 1919 1922, 
died in India. Mr. Harvey, 1919-1926; 1927-1931. 

Miss Mary Greene, 1917-1923; 1925-1932. 

Miss Frances Forte, 1917-1919. 

Miss Grace Wood, 1917-1923; 1924-1931; 1932- 

Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Morris, 1919-1924. 

Miss Flora Pitts, 1921-1925. 

Rev. and Mrs. P. D. Doty, 1921-1928; 1929- 

Mrs. F. E. Banker (Hazel Rodgers), 1922-1930; 1931- 

Rev. F. E. Banker, 1923-1930; 19351- ; : 

Rev. and Mrs. John Smeltzer, 1922-1923. Mrs. Smeltzer died in 


India. 
Miss Mary Price, 1925-1931; 1932- 
Miss Isla F. Knight, R. N., 1926-1931. 
Miss Hazel B. Jones, R. N., 1926-1933. 
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the wharf to meet the new missionaries and to assist them 
in the many perplexing problems of a new language, find- 
ing a home in the great city of Tokyo, and their first in- 
troduction to the Far East. 

Their first rented house was in Yoyogi, a western 
suburb of Tokyo, and the first work was a study of the 
Japanese language, in which they have both become pro- 
ficient. Before many months passed they were receiving 
in their home an eager minded group of young Japanese 
men who were at first mainly interested in acquiring a 
knowledge of the English language. They had the joy 
of leading a good number of them to Christ as their 
Saviour, and in the fall of 1920 they rented a large native 
house in Ikebukuro, another suburb of Tokyo. Here for 
four years religious services were held with as many as 
one hundred fifty people squatted on the matting floor of 
their home. 

In 1924 a church and parsonage combined was built 
for the Ikebukuro church, and in 1927 a church was built 
for a congregation in Zoshigaya, which was a society 
organized originally on full salvation lines by Miss 
Dorothy Hoare, a missionary from England. Other so- 
cieties have been organized at Nagasaki, Tokorozawa and 
Koyama. 

Considering the modest investment the Church has 
made in financing this mission, the results have been 
very good indeed. The report of 1932 lists five native 
churches with the same number of native workers as 
pastors. The Japanese are a very capable and self-reliant 
race. Mu§ssionaries from other lands are not needed in 
large numbers, though it would be desirable for our sta- 
tion to be provided with additional workers to relieve the 
constant labor of superintendency of the present force. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs have been home on one furlough 
since they first went to Japan. They left their oldest 


REV. AND MRS. M, A. GIBBS AND FAMILY, 1926 
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daughters, Elsie and June, in America where they have 
been taking their college work in Marion College. Mrs. 
Gibbs’ health was for a time seriously impaired with 
tuberculosis during their sojourn in America, and after 
recovery had begun Mr. Gibbs went out to Japan alone 
to meet an emergency in the work. After several months 
Mrs. Gibbs, with Grace, her youngest child, joined him 
in Japan, where they continue at this time. The success 
of their labors is evidence of the excellent ability and 
spiritual force of these workers. During the period of 
their furlough in America the work was under the capable 
oversight of Rev. Floyd Hitchcock of the Oriental Mis- 
sionary Society. 

As we have observed in a previous chapter, Rev. and 
Mrs. E. F. McCarty made a tour of all our mission fields 
during the quadrennium of 1919-23. Their extended 
visit on the several mission fields was of value, not alone 
in a better understanding of mission problems, but espec- 
ially in Japan their sojourn was very helpful to this lone 
family. Before leaving Japan Mr. McCarty assisted in 
the work of breaking ground for the first American Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church in Japan. 


CHAPTER XIX 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The First General Conference heard and approved 
the report of the Committee on Education, which pro- 
posed as a general policy the opening of a seminary for 
both sexes in each Annual Conference, and a “Wesleyan 
Collegiate Institution” for literary and theological train- 
ing, to be located at a suitable center. These high hopes 
were not realized, but they reveal a determination on the 
part of the Church fathers to assure the denomination of 
a trained and capable ministry. 

The Wesleyan Institute at Dracut, Massachusetts 
continued for only two years. ‘The plans for a school at 
Leesville, Ohio in the Allegheny Conference failed to ma- 
terialize, as did also the proposition in the New York 
Conference to use buildings purchased for this purpose at 
Royalton Center, New York. The Illinois Conference 
opened a Seminary at Wheaton, Illinois, but in 1848, ow- 
ing to the heavy financial obligations involved it was 
abandoned and rechartered as Wheaton College, under the 
authority of the Congregational Church. 

Michigan Union College 

Beginning in or about 1849 the Michigan Conference 
opened a school at Leoni, Michigan. In 1853 a charter 
was obtained for this school under the name “Michigan 
Union College” with Lorenzo D. Hand as President. He 
was succeeded by John McEldowney, one of the teachers. 
Others who served on the faculty were James Mc- 
Eldowney, Miss Martha Buckingham, who later married 
Rev. Jesse McBride, and Miss Elizabeth Willits, who 
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became the wife of Rev. Adam Crooks. A class of 
seven graduated from the college in 1858. By that time 
accumulated debts threatened to close the institution. In 
the session of the Michigan Conference of 1859 a strenu- 
ous effort was made to collect money to meet the liabili- 
ties, and a sum amounting to ten thousand dollars was 
subscribed, but these efforts did not succeed and the col- 
lege was sold to the United Brethren and by them aban- 
doned after a time. 


Rev. A. T. Jennings says of the financial policies of 
Leoni school: “Scholarships for the college course were 
sold for twenty-five dollars, and it is said that the man- 
agement of the financial side of the work was after that 
order ; hence no one wonders that the college was closed.” 
The members of the faculty were capable as educators 
and it is said of the work: “The moral and religious in- 
fluence at Leoni was always sound and radical, a blessing 
to many.” ; 


Adrian College 


Undaunted by this event in their educational efforts, 
the attention of the Michigan brethren was turned to a 
proposition made by citizens of Adrian, Michigan, by 
which a tract of land was offered as a site for a college, 
and in addition the sum of thirty thousand dollars was 
assured for the erection of buildings. A report brought 
to the General Conference in October, 1861, states that 
this offer was accepted in March, 1859, and Rev. Asa 
Mahan, D. D. was secured as President. 

This institution was launched with great enthusiasm, 
and for several years the prospects were good for a strong 
and permanent school of college grade. A charter from 
the state authorities of Michigan was obtained, which, as 
we view the matter from this distant date, incorporated 
an unsound financial basis upon which to invest the money 
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of the denomination with the expectation that the title to 
the college was absolutely secure. We refer to Article 9 
of the charter, which reads as follows: 

“Tt is understood that the capital stock of said cor- 
poration is to be increased within the period of five years 
to the amount of one hundred thousand dollars, of which 
at least six thousand dollars, including the thirty thousand 
dollars first and already subscribed shall be expended in 
building and apparatus, and unless said capital stock be 
increased to that amount within the aforesaid time, and 
in case of failure so to increase the capital stock within 
the time aforesaid, that a majority of the board of trus- 
tees shall be selected from any religious body that shall 
agree to increase said capital stock beyond the amount 
above specified. And until the above conditions are com- 
plied with only six of the trustees shall be members of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Connection of America as above 
named.” (Article 7 named twelve as the number of 
trustees. ) 

Dealing with this important feature of the case, 
A. T. Jennings in his history of the Church says: “The 
Wesleyans claimed that they had complied with the re- 
quirements of the charter and raised the full amount of 
increase to the capital stock. The trustees claimed they 
did not and so offered the right to raise the capital stock 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church, and later to the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church. In the midst of the movement 
for the turning of the college over to the Methodist Pro- 
testants the union movement was consummated and the 
college went with the new organization, and was later 
carried to the Methodist Protestant Church when the 
new organization resumed its place in that denomination.” 

During several years efforts were made by duly ac- 
credited representatives of the Wesleyan denomination to 
secure from Adrian College and the Methodist Protes- 
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tant Church a financial settlement of the great investment 
of money that had been made by the denomination. 
Their efforts were ignored and the Church was left to 
renew its courage and develop new plans in its educational 
policies. Mr. Jennings concludes: 

“Perhaps the lesson the Wesleyans had to learn was 
that if they wanted a school they must create it and sup- 
port it without depending upon men of the world and 
men of other denominations to help them, particularly if 
by tendering such help it became possible for them to 
turn the school away from the Wesleyans.”’ 


Wasioja Institute 

In 1873 a school building located at Wasioja, Min- 
nesota came into the possession of a board of trustees, 
who proposed to conduct a school under the auspices of 
the Wesleyan Church. Prof. E. G. Paine was elected to 
the Principalship. He was assisted by Miss Mary Paine, 
who later became Mrs. Mary Paine Manwell, for many 
years prominent in the Michigan Conference and in the 
Connection as the first President of the General W. H. 
and F. M. Society of the Church. Wasioja Institute re- 
ceived considerable Connectional support, but it was not 
well located as a denominational center, being far to the 
north and west of most of the contributing territory. 
After the loss of Adrian College to the Connection there 
arose an insistent demand that schools receiving denomi- 
national support should be placed under the control of the 
Educational Society, which had been organized in 1881. 
Wasioja Institute declined to meet this demand. This 
and other causes led to a falling off of support and the 
institution ceased to operate about the year 1892. 


Wheaton Seminary 


Another effort made to meet and solve the problem of 
training for the ministry was the project sponsored by 
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the Educational Society of establishing a Seminary at 
Wheaton College, in Wheaton, Illinois, to be conducted 
and supported by the Wesleyan Methodists. To finance 
the Seminary, the Educational Society invested $6,000 
that had been donated by Rev. William Leuty, to which 
additional sums were added, collected through the years 
from 1881 until 1890, when it was dropped. Rev. L. W. 
Stratton resigned his position as Editor of the Wesleyan 
Methodist to accept the Presidency of the Seminary in 
1881, where he continued alone until 1887, when Rev. 
J. N. Bedford, D. D. was engaged as assistant. In 1889 
Mr. Stratton resigned and Mr. Bedford continued until 
1890. 


Houghton S eminary and College 


The following account of the early days of Hough- 
ton Seminary was written by its founder, Rev. Willard 
J. Houghton, in a book of financial records preserved at 
the College. The account follows: 

“Rev. D. S. Kinney, then agent of the Wesleyan 
Methodist connection, in the night following the dedica- 
tion of the Wesleyan Methodist Church at Short Tract, 
in the month of October, 1882, stated to me that as a 
denomination, we very much needed a school in Western 
New York, as it would be a central place where we could 
school our children away from the environment of the 
large towns and cities. He also said that Houghton 
would be a good place, since it was free from the evils 
of the larger towns and cities. He stated that if I would 
take hold of the work, he would do all that he could 
to put an endowment on it, so as to make it easy for the 
poor, and an object for our people to send their children 
from a distance to their own Christian school. 

“After much prayer and consultation with D. S. 
Kinney, and Rev. N. Wardner, then Editor of the Wes- 
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leyan Methodist, and also with the Lockport Conference, 
in the bounds of which the Seminary is located, and with 
the church and friends of Christian education at Hough- 
ton, all agreed to stand by and help on the work. 

“February the 3rd, 1883, the first subscription was 
taken in the Houghton Church. After about one month’s 
work by Rev. D. W. Ball, W. J. Houghton, Alonzo 
Thayer, and John Parker, the subscriptions taken within 
a radius of five miles from Houghton footed our books 
up to about $1000. 

“In the month of April, 1883 the petition for the in- 
corporation papers was completed at Eagle Harbor, seat 
of the Lockport Conference that year, and the following 
persons were the charter members: W. J. Houghton, 
D. W. Ball, H. F. Besse, W. Doughty, R. F. Dutcher, 
deme Benton Ge eWeeoibley;, eM: Moshier)B.°S. 
Laughlin, B. A. Hammond, E. R. Weaver, and A. Thayer. 

“The grounds that the Seminary now stands on (the 
old Seminary) with eleven acres, was the liberal donation 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Tucker. The first money paid 
in to the building fund was given by T. K. Doty, of the 
Allegheny Conference. 

“In the month of April, 1883, the ground was brok- 
en by Alonzo Thayer and Rev. D. W. Ball, who had 
charge of excavating for the foundation, and bringing the 
water to the grounds. At the spring conference in the 
year 1883, the subscription for building and endowment 
came up to about $1500, and the job of building Hough- 
ton Seminary was let to Mr. Armstrong of Cuba to do 
the stone and brick work, C. P. Lapham to put on the 
roof and enclose the building, and Walter Arnold to do 
the inside work. 

“The men most instrumental in locating the building 
on the hill, were Rev. N. Wardner, D. S. Kinney, and 
H. F. Besse. Time would fail to speak of the many in- 
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teresting providences connected with the planting of this 
school. Heaven seemed to smile upon it from the be- 
ginning. 

“Soon after the job was let, and the building com- 

menced, there came a financial pressure and crops were 
blasted, so that it was impossible to collect subscriptions 
that were counted good. In the fall of 1883 it looked 
dark as though the project must fail. But the Wesleyan 
Methodist General Conference in session at Syracuse, 
lifted the cloud by a cash subscription of over $800, 
much of which was paid down. Therefore, the work 
went on. 
“In September, 1884 the building was practically 
finished, so it was thought best to open school. Yet there 
was an $1800 debt. However, the subscriptions, when 
collected, were sufficient to pay the obligation. Rev. 
W. H. Kennedy was selected as Principal, Luther Grange, 
Assistant, and Miss Alice Boardman as teacher. Miss 
Eva Davis was selected as primary teacher. Sister Mary 
Depew was chosen to take the oversight of the lady stu- 
dents, and to give them weekly lectures. 

“After four years and five months of hard struggle, 
during which time we collected money to make improve- 
ments and to pay teachers’ salaries, we were able to re- 
port to the Board of Trustees in June, 1887, that the build- 
ing was free from debt. We also reported several thou- 
sand uncollected subscriptions. All the money, labor, and 
material used between the dates April 12th, 1883, and 
June 15th, 1887, was accounted for. The amount in 
cash and estimated value of material and labor, is set 
opposite each name in this book. At this time, June 15th, 
1887, our work as regular Agent ceased. Since this time 
many have given just as worthily in carrying on this work, 
and verily, verily, they will have their reward in the world 
called Heaven.” (Signed—W. J. Houghton.) 


HOUGHTON COLLEGE, HOUGHTON, NEW YORK 


Ladies’ Dormitory Administration Building 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY, HOUGHTON, NEW YORK 


The original Seminary and President’s House are on the hill, in the background 
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The pastor of the local Wesleyan Methodist Church 
was Rev. A. J. Tiffany, who had recently come to us 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church for the purpose of 
advancing the cause of holiness and Christian education. 
He was tendered the position of Principal, but the duties 
as outlined by the Board seemed to him to be too many, 
since it was expected at first that one man could be pastor 
of the village church and also Principal, with a heavy 
teaching schedule. He accepted the pastorate and filled 
this office with great benefit to the cause for three years. 


In a series of reminiscences written late in his life he 
records important facts concerning the spiritual and ma- 
terial developments. The village in 1884 was composed 
of about a score of buildings, a store where no tobacco 
was sold, a temperance hotel, a church, a cheese factory, 
a blacksmith shop and fourteen dwelling houses. 

Of Mr. Houghton he wrote: “I found him full of 
enthusiasm and zeal for the success of the Seminary and 
exceedingly optimistic as to its success. He related how 
the Lord had given him a vision of it in a dream, and 
told him what to do to secure the success of the under- 
taking. He was gone from home much of the time, 
visiting conferences and various places in the Connection, 
raising money, inspiring confidence and zeal in the Church 
and giving such a description of Houghton and its future 
that multitudes thought that it was surely an Eden in 
which to live. He also secured the promise of many to 
sell their homes and move there to help make the Semi- 
nary a success. His descriptions were so vividly drawn 
that many were disappointed when they came to Hough- 
ton to live, but he was a sincere, enthusiastic optimist.”’ 

Perhaps the most outstanding personality of this 
group was Mrs. Mary E. Depew, whose husband sold 
their farm in Ohio and built a home in Houghton. She 
was a sister of the Connectional Agent, Rev. D. S. Kin- 
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ney, and like her brother was tall and stately in appear- 
ance. She was an ardent exponent of entire sanctifica- 
tion, having been led into this experience under the teach- 
ing of Rev. J. A. McGilvra. She was an evangelist, and 
her ministry of full salvation was greatly blessed of God. 

It is recorded that at first she conducted a daily 
prayer meeting in her home at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, which was well attended. Later, the hour was eight 
in the morning. ‘Almost daily, souls were being saved 
or sanctified, or both, in her home,’ Mr. Tiffany wrote, 
who proceeded to say, “She was an exceptional teacher of 
the Word, and an expounder and preacher. ‘She was 
mighty in prayer, holding on until the seeking souls 
prayed through to victory.” She died in the year 1892. 
Recalling incidents of revival meetings the same writer 
states that Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Dietrich were converted in 
March, 1885, and in January 19th, 1887, James S. 
Luckey was converted there. He states that Mrs. Mary 
Lane Clarke also dates her conversion from that time. 
Other church workers who helped to sustain the spiritual 
and financial life of the institution in its early days were 
Mr. and Mrs. Calkins, who sold their farm and built and 
operated a rooming house near the old Seminary hill, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lapham, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Houghton, Chester and Lester Cronk and their wives, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Washbon, Rev. and Mrs. Edwin 
Palmer, and Mr. and Mrs. Fancher. 

Houghton has been fortunate in its presidents. Only 
five names appear in this list covering fifty years, since 
the year of the first incorporation. The record is as fol- 
lows: Rev. W. H. Kennedy, 1884-1886; Rev. A. R. Dodd, 
1886-1893; Rev. E. W. Bruce, 1893, 1894; James S. 
Luckey, 1894-1896; Silas W. Bond, A. M., 1896-1908; 
James S. Luckey, A. M. LL. D., 1908 to the present date, 
1934. 


PRO Hae ow.U CKEY 


Principal of Houghton Seminary, 1894-1896 
President of Houghton College, 1908-1934 
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This list of names presents characters for whom the 
Church has reason to be grateful. They were men of 
culture and ability, and each made a valuable contribution 
to the training of the young men and women who became 
valued workers for Christ. 

The outstanding personality of Houghton Seminary, 
and later of Houghton College, has been James Seymour 
Luckey, whose two year term was followed by a long term 
in the office of President which at this time (1934) 
amounts to twenty-six years. His early home was on a 
farm in western New York State, within a day’s drive of 
Houghton Seminary, where he took his college prepara- 
tory work, which was followed through the years by a 
liberal education in Albany Normal College, Oberlin Col- 
lege and Harvard University, where he was offered a 
position in the Faculty as assistant professor with pros- 
pects of promotion, but declined this offer to return to 
Houghton Seminary as President. As an educator and 
financier Mr. Luckey has made a valuable contribution to 
Houghton College. Ability to persevere in the pursuit 
of a selected aim in life and a fine faculty of loyalty to 
his friends and cooperation with his associates have been 
some of the essentials that have endeared him to the 
hundreds of students that have passed through the insti- 
tution over which he presides and throughout the denomi- 
nation. 

At first the courses given were mainly in the field 
of general education of college preparatory grade, but 
after a few years the founder, Mr. Houghton, introduced 
the Bible Training Class, which later developed into the 
Theological Department, in the belief the real purpose of 
Houghton Seminary would not be realized unless it should 
succeed in training young men and women for Christian 
work. 

In the year 1899, in response to the urgent desire of 
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many interested in higher education, the trustees voted to 
set up a College Department, and the work was begun in 
the fall of that year. The state of New York forbade the 
college to grant degrees until the financial resources of the 
College were increased to the equivalent of an endowment 
of $500,000. In the year 1923 these terms were met satis- 
factorily to the State Department of Education and a five 
year provisional charter was obtained, which was made 
permanent within the allotted time. The charter confers 
the ability to grant the usual college degrees fully ac- 
credited within the state of New York. 

As we have observed, the original campus of Hough- 
ton Seminary was a tract of eleven acres of land. donated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Tucker. A dwelling for the President 
was erected near the Seminary building, which was a sub- 
stantial brick structure. During the early years of the 
history of the institution these buildings were used. Ex- 
perience revealed that this hillside campus could never 
provide for adequate development, owing to quicksand 
and clay which made the hill unsafe for building pur- 
poses, and in the year 1904 plans were completed by 
which a beautiful campus, composed of some twelve acres, 
was purchased nearer the village and on a level plateau 
sixty feet above the historic valley of the Genessee River, 
which flows by the grounds of the college. 

Modern college buildings have here been erected 
through the course of the years, consisting now of an 
Administration Building for the College and another for 
the Seminary, connected by an enclosed arcade; a Ladies’ 
Dormitory and ample dining room facilities, a Hospital 
and a Music Hall. These are of brick construction and 
are provided with modern facilities needed by a college. 
In addition the college owns and operates several dormi- 
tories, two farms and an independent water system. Of 
special interest will be the fact that the material in the old 
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Seminary building was taken over to the new campus 
and worked into a beautiful modern Gymnasium in 1915. 


Students of Houghton Seminary, and later of the 
College, have filled many important positions in the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church. We observe the following posi- 
tions in the Church filled by Houghton students, which, 
however, is not a complete list: five connectional officials, 
fifteen conference presidents, more than a hundred min- 
isters, fifty-five missionaries, seventy-five teachers in the 
educational institutions of the Church, beside many who 
have engaged in these professional pursuits in other de- 
nominations. 


Central College 


At the General Conference of 1907, Rev. Eber Teter, 
Missionary Secretary, incorporated in his report the fol- 
lowing record of the beginning of this institution. He 
said: “The necessity of an educational institution in the 
Southern district was so apparent that its necessity was 
not doubted, except by those who would rather see us die 
as a people than live. The matter was canvassed by the 
South Carolina Conference several years before it was 
begun. A convention was finally called and a place 
selected, with the view of asking the Educational Society 
to take steps at once to establish a school. The site select- 
ed was near Central, South Carolina. At a meeting of 
the Executive Board later it was found that the Educa- 
tional Society could not at that time undertake to start a 
school, but it was voted to place the matter in the hands 
of the Missionary Society. A loan of $2,000 was auth- 
orized by the Educational Society for the purpose of 
purchasing the land and aiding the school, and I was 
instructed to buy the site and start the school. Through 
an appeal for funds made by T. F. Blair, a friend in 
Illinois promised $1,000, and as there was about $1,000 
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worth of timber on the land available for building pur- 
poses we were enabled to carry out instructions and build 
for the establishing of the school. 

“The school started October 15th, 1906, with nine- 
teen students, closing with fifty-three. Last September 
it started with fifty-one students the first day and now 
has about seventy enrolled. 

“Rev. L. J. Harrington and wife were employed to 
teach the school, and later J. M. Hancock and wife were 
added to the teaching force. This year (1907) Sister 
Grace Clayton has been added to the corps of teachers, 
and Sister Ina Gaines has been employed to take charge 
of the department of music. 

“C. A. Dunwoody erected a house to be used for a 
Girls’ Dormitory, and I was authorized to erect one for a 
Boys’ Dormitory. One was erected at a cost of a little 
more than the estimate of $2,000, but the extra room pro- 
vided will more than justify the extra expense. It will 
accommodate fifty-four students. . . . The school has 
already been such a blessing to us as a Church as to show 
that the Lord is in the movement. Souls are being saved 
during the terms of school, and the revival spirit pre- 
dominates. Young men and women are there preparing 
for the work of the ministry, and as foreign missionaries. 
I know of no work the Missionary Society has under- 
taken of late years that will be of such untold value to the 
Church, if we keep in divine order.” 

Succeeding Rev. L. J. Harrington, the presidents of 
this institution have been as follows: Rev. W. L. Thomp- 
son, Prof. James M. Hancock, Rev. H. C. Bedford, D. D., 
Rey. 25..2Wa i Wricht:| Rev. -s)-2)).0 Goleman a Prot. amas 
Smith, Rev. A. E. Wachtel, Rev. A. L. Vess, A. B., and 
Prot. Js Childs ASB the: president at-this) tines. 
adequate and steady financial support has been the out- 
standing difficulty in the administration of this institution. 


GRIMES HALL, ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 
CENTRAL COLLEGE, CENTRAL, S.C: 


MAIN BUILDING, MILTONVALE COLLEGE, 
MILTONVALE, KANSAS 
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High spiritual standards are maintained as well as good 
cultural training. 

The administration building, an excellent brick build- 
ing, was constructed in 1917 during the presidency of 
Rev. H. C. Bedford. This building was named Grimes 
Hall, in honor of the late Mrs. Lucy J. Grimes of Canan- 
daigua, New York from whose estate perpetuated by the 
Grace Mission Association the sum of $5,000 was con- 
tributed to this cause. An annuity contract with Mrs. 
Rosa McDonald of North Carolina brought to the college 
some time ago the sum of $5,000 to be invested in a new 
dormitory. 

The following is a record of the students of Central 
College from its opening to the year 1933: twenty-two 
college graduates, thirty-six junior college graduates, one 
hundred fifteen high school graduates, fifty-three preach- 
ers, forty-nine teachers, three foreign missionaries and 
eight trained nurses. Six presidents of conferences in 
the Southland were students of Central, and a number of 
men and women who took up various callings in business 
and industrial life. At the time of this writing the school 
is enjoying a good year with a capable faculty and a good 
enrollment of students. 


Miltonvale College 


This institution was the result of several years of 
effort made by forward looking Wesleyans in the west to 
develop a church school. With the release of President 
Silas W. Bond from his duties at Houghton Seminary 
and his election to the office of Educational Secretary in 
1908, he immediately began a visitation in the western 
conferences, calling on the conference presidents and 
others interested in the project. The town of Diagonal, 
Iowa had been under consideration for some time as a 
probable location, but the Church was not able to proceed 
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with the matter when the town first made its proposition, 
and when Mr. Bond and Rev. F. J. Wilson, president of 
the Iowa Conference, made their visit, they found that 
Diagonal was not interested in renewing its offer. 

A strong sentiment was discovered in favor of locat- 
ing the school in Kansas, and the president, Rev. H. S. 
Abbott, was asked to select the most suitable location 
within the bounds of the Kansas Conference. A meet- 
ing of the citizens of Miltonvale resulted in the offer of 
twelve thousand dollars for the erection of a building, 
and the donation of twenty acres of land for the campus 
and conference camp ground. This offer was accepted, 
Mr. Bond resigned as Educational Secretary,.and was 
elected president of the new school in October, 1908. The 
building committee was composed of S. W. Bond, H. S. 
Abbott; R.. W.-Mack, Ay Co Hill and" Ciel. i mick ame 
was incorporated by the Wesleyan Educational Society, 
and Miltonvale Wesleyan College was started on its way 
with a great deal of enthusiasm and the good will of the 
Church at large. Building lots on College Hull sold 
rapidly, new homes were constructed and many friends 
began to locate around this new educational center, mak- 
ing it a religious and educational center dear to a great 
many Wesleyan folks of the west. 

In the fall of 1909 the school opened with Silas W. 
Bond, A. M., President, and the following as members of 
the faculty: Rev. F. C. Hill, Theology; Nellie M. Hazel- 
hurst, Latin and Greek; Bertha O. Emerson, English and 
History; Mary Taliaferro, Mathematics and Science; 
Mrs. A. P. Boon, Elementary Grades and Rebecca Talia- 
ferro, Music. Quoting from one of the school publica- 
tions we read: “September 6th, 1909, the day set for the 
opening of the school, arrived a little ahead of the com- 
pletion of the building, and the young people were on 
hand from far away states, as well as from the local 
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community. But nothing checked the enthusiasm of the 
teachers and students, and the home of Mrs. Hazelhurst 
was opened for the registration of the students and the 
assignment of lessons. Even the first chapel exercises 
were held on the front veranda of the home. In two or 
three days the recitation rooms were near enough com- 
pleted so that the classes met regularly. At the close of 
the first day sixty students were enrolled, representing 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio and New York, and the first year one hun- 
dred forty-four names were on the register, including 
both grade and high school pupils. Professor Hill was 
chosen Dean of the men and Mrs. Hazelhurst Dean of 
the women and a pleasant year was enjoyed together.” 

In 1915 the Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies of the western conferences sponsored the erec- 
tion of a dormitory on the campus, at a cost of over ten 
thousand dollars, which added greatly to the ability of 
the institution to offer a comfortable and convenient home 
to the girls attending the college. Other facilities have 
been added with the passing of the years, including Hill- 
crest Cottage and a home for the president. The camp 
ground of the Kansas Conference, which adjoins, affords 
facilities for special occasions when it is desirable to en- 
tertain a larger attendance than the college can accom- 
modate. 

Rev. Silas W. Bond, A. M., the founder and first 
president, continued in this office until the year 1916, 
when he was succeeded by Rev. H. W. McDowell, A. M., 
B. D., who filled the office with great devotion and success 
for a period of eight years, when he retired from active 
labors and was succeeded by Prof. W. F. McConn, B. O., 
A. B., an alumnus of the institution. In 1931 the office 
of president was made vacant by the election of Prof. 
McConn to the presidency of Marion College, and the 
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Board of Trustees in the annual meeting in 1931 elected 
Prof. C. Floyd Hester, A. M. to the office of president. 
The presidents of Miltonvale College have all been edu- - 
cators and church men of outstanding ability; and the 
institution is to be congratulated on the character of their 
work and on the cooperation rendered by the district, 
making the years they served periods of advancement and 
of constructive work. 

Estimates and reports from the office of the college 
indicate that approximately fourteen hundred different 
students have been enrolled, with about four hundred 
graduates. Seventy of the students of Miltonvale have 
become teachers and about fifty became ministers. The 
supporting territory of this institution is largely rural 
and the cash income of the college has been greatly re- 
duced in the recent years of the great financial depres- 
sion. These conditions and occasional crop failures in 
this section of the west have hindered the development 
and comfortable financing of the school, but it has a loyal 
faculty and continues its work with good prospects of a 
future. The administration of President Hester has been 
economical and resourceful and the institution is enjoying 
a good period of its history at this time. 


Fairmount Bible School 


This school was located at Fairmount, Indiana. It 
was called into existence by the urgent need realized in the 
Indiana Conference to supply its demand for workers to 
man its pastorates, and to give a training to young men 
and women for the missionary field, or to serve in any 
special capacity that the providences of the Lord might 
open before them. It began with the school year of 
1906, and continued until the close of the school year of 
1919-1920, when it was merged into the School of The- 
ology of Marion College. 


PROF. S. W. BOND REV. W. F. McCONN 


REV. H. W. McDOWELL PROF. H. A. WEST 
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During this short but fruitful career the Fairmount 
Bible School graduated eighty-five young men and wom- 
en, ten of whom became missionaries and many others 
entered upon useful careers as pastors and evangelists. 
The founder and president was Rev. J. O. Baker, A. B., 
B. D., who was assisted by other teachers as the work de- 
veloped. Fifty students were enrolled during the year 
1919-1920, which was reported as a year of great revival 
power and spiritual force. This Bible School was a good 
type of the kind of educational institution that Holiness 
churches would do well to incorporate in their program 
of training their workers for the ministry. It takes ac- 
count of the local educational facilities of practically every 
community, and adds to this foundation of the Christian 
student an intensive course of divinity that brings him 
immediately to the ministry, eager for the task, full of fire 
and zeal, patient with the meagerness of the support of 
a weak or pioneer church and ready to suffer privation 
with the cause and the Church to which he has devoted his 
life. 


Marion College 


For several years there was a desire on the part of 
many in the Church located in the middle west to add 
to the educational facilities of the denomination a school 
within the state of Indiana. For a time it was thought 
that Fairmount Bible School might meet this need, if it 
were enlarged to qualify as a denominational institution, 
and consideration was given to this both by the Indiana 
Conference and the Educational Society of the Connec- 
tion. But the final decision was to proceed to found an 
institution of college grade on the terms of the raising of 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars productive en- 
dowment, and securing a campus and buildings by the ter- 
ritory it was to serve. 
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In the summer of 1919 the Trustees of the Indiana 
Conference accepted a contract with the Directors of 
Marion Normal Institute, located in the city of Marion, 
Indiana, by which the Wesleyan Educational Society be- 
came owners of the College property, the same to be used 
for college purposes in the denomination. The considera- 
tion assumed by the Indiana Conference in this contract 
was the sum of $12,500. The estimated value of the pro- 
perty was $125,000, consisting of a beautiful campus, an 
Administration Building and a Ladies’ Dormitory, both 
of brick construction. 

The first educational institution located at the site of 
Marion College was known as Marion Normal College. 
It was established in the year 1890 and continued until 
1912, when it was sold to a group of real estate men at 
Muncie, Indiana, who transferred the institution to Mun- 
cie and sold the buildings and grounds to a stock company 
organized by Prof. A. Jones, who became president of 
a new institution bearing the name of Marion Normal 
Institute, over which he presided for six years, and then 
closed its doors in 1918. Negotiations were then taken 
up with the trustees of the Indiana Conference of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, which purchased the pro- 
perty as a part of the program of founding under Con- 
nectional control an institution of college grade in the 
state of Indiana. These two original institutions enjoyed 
a large measure of prosperity for a time, before the pres- 
ent development of city high schools and state normal 
schools was made, and the records indicate that as many 
as twenty-five thousand students were enrolled in Marion 
Normal College, and later, in Marion Normal Institute. 
Prof. A. Jones, who was an instructor in all three schools 
stated near the close of his long and successful career 
as an educator that there had been more than fifteen thou- 
sand students in his classes. 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, MARION COLLEGE, MARION, INDIANA 
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The names of presidents of Marian College are as 
follows: Prof. H. C. Bedford, A.M., D.D., 1920 to 
Pooseme rote). W.; Leedy, A: M:,°1924 to 1927;. Prof. 
fees uckey, sA. M7 1928 to 1931 and Prot. W. F. 
McConn, B. O., A. M., 1932 to, 1934. : 


Professor A. Jones A. B., and Professor H. A. West, 
A. M., rendered excellent service in emergency periods as 
acting presidents; Professor West was called by death 
while devoting himself with great ability to the adminis- 
tration of Marion College in 1932. 


The city of Marion was well located for the purposes 
of a church educational center of the central section of 
the denomination. It is within a few miles of the head- 
quarters of the Indiana Conference at Fairmount, and at 
the time of the establishment of the college there were 
twenty-five Wesleyan Methodist churches within a radius 
of thirty miles of the city, which is readily accessible by 
train and trolley service, as well as improved state high- 
ways. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Annual Conference as a unit of organization 
arose very early in the history of Methodism. In 1744, 
five years after the first Methodist society was formed by 
John Wesley in London, he invited some of his leading 
helpers to meet and confer with him. These conferences 
were held yearly, and the object was not so much that 
Wesley’s preachers should impress him with their views 
of what should be preached and how the work should be 
carried on, as it was that Mr. Wesley would have an op- 
portunity of impressing them with his views and plans, 
and hand out the appointments of labor that he deemed 
best. Only ministers were called to take part in these 
conferences, and the minutes were recorded in the form 
of questions and answers. 

The founders of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
were strongly committed to the principle of equal repre- 
sentation of ministers and lay members in both the An- 
nual and General Conference, and this matter was settled 
with little or no opposition. Ministerial membership in 
full connection is composed of elders, ministers who have 
been ordained, with certain preliminary privileges ar- 
ranged for new members received as licentiates, or ac- 
cording to the term used in earlier days, “on trial.” The 
Annual Conference is the preacher’s church home, though 
it is required in the Wesleyan Methodist Church that he 
should also hold membership in some local society. When 
the minister has once been received in full connection 
in the Annual Conference, his membership continues 
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throughout life, unless severed for some sufficient reason. 
It is not an uncertain matter based on election from year 
to year, but it is an ex officio membership, and this fact, 
though ordinarily taken for granted and without much 
thought, constitutes the foundation for the deep satisfac- 
tion and lifelong devotion to the body by the sincere 
Methodist preacher. “To attend Conference” is one ap- 
pointment that he keeps without fail. Each pastoral 
appointment, a church or circuit of churches, is authorized 
to send one lay delegate duly elected, and in addition, a 
lay delegate to preserve the balance of power for each 
elder. The special duty of the layman who comes to con- 
ference as the representative of the various local churches 
is clear, they are there to represent the body by which 
they were elected. The duty of the additional delegates 
is not so apparent, and we have observed in Annual Con- 
ference sessions some embarrassment arising on this 
point. There have been times when it was deemed the 
duty of these additional delegates to speak when the re- 
port of the elder was heard with whom they were paired 
in election, and whether their remarks were complimen- 
tary or otherwise, the whole situation was ill advised, 
since an elder is wholly responsible to his Annual Confer- 
ence for the passing of his character without the testi- 
mony of a lay delegate on his behalf. The only rational 
procedure is to consider the second or third lay members 
elected by a local church as additional delegates of the 
church to the Annual Conference. 

In the part of this history that follows next, we are 
attempting to present in brief outline the story of the 
various Annual Conferences that have been factors in 
the life of the Church. These bodies are very important 
units in the organization. If they have leadership that 
is sound in the faith, capable, full of zeal, and aggressive, 
the story of the Church in that part of the country is an 
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inspiring one to record. If the Annual Conference fail 
that ends the history. We do not deem it our prerogative 
to analyze too closely the factors of church life that have — 
entered into the records of these various bodies; we are 
recording events as they were, the real and not the ideal. 

During the first few years of the Church the Annual 
Conferences followed the general Methodist custom of 
dividing the territory into districts, as will be observed 
when the names of early churches and pastoral appoint- 
ments are recorded. It was thought that these groups of 
churches called “Districts,” located near enough together to 
establish contacts and hold together in church fellowship 
would furnish to the new body some of the advantages 
clearly recognized in Methodism of aggressive pioneer 
work. And it might have done so, if there had been pro- 
vided a general leadership that could clear away diff- 
culties and carry on church projects both old and new. 
But when it was realized that it was the Annual Confer- 
ence and not the District that could make pastoral appoint- 
ments officially, this feature of the organization ceased 
after the year 1848. 


CHAPTER XXI 
ANNUAL CONFERENCES IN THE EAST 


New England Conference 


In the records of the Utica Convention the New 
England Conference heads the list, with the New England 
states as its territory, except that portion of Vermont that 
lies west of the Green Mountains. The anti-slavery 
spirit was strong in this section, and at first it seemed that 
New England would certainly fill a great place in the new 
denomination. Strong men came from that section, in- 
cluding Scott, Horton, Sunderland and Matlack, whose 
names appear in the permanent records of the Church. 


The first Wesleyan Methodist Church organized in 
this section was at Providence, Rhode Island, where a 
body of people seceded from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Sunday, December 25th, 1842. The names of 
Rev. L. C. Matlack and thirteen laymen appear on the 
roll of the Andover Convention from Providence. The 
first session of the New England Conference was held at 
Lowell, Massachusetts in September, 1843. This was the 
organizing session, with Rev. Jotham Horton as the pre- 
siding officer, named for this duty by the Utica Conven- 
tion. The next annual meeting of the conference met in 
Providence in June, 1844. In April, 1845, which is the 
first year from which ample records are preserved, the 
session of the New England Conference was held in the 
First Wesleyan Methodist Church in Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, with Rev. George May as President. .The sta- 
tioning committee of this conference reported the names 
of sixty-six pastoral appointments (some were stations 
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of one church, many were circuits with several appoint- 
ments). Some of these churches were as follows: Bos- 
ton, Lowell (two churches), Andover, Exeter, Duxbury, 
Dover, New Hampshire; Manchester, New Hampshire; 
Providence, Rhode Island (three churches) ; Waterbury, 
Connecticut. The conference was divided into three dis- 
tricts—Boston District, E. S. Potter, Chairman; Provi- 
dence District, W. H. Brewster, Chairman; Springfield 
District, Chester Field, Chairman. Seven ministers were 
ordained, Sunday-schools were emphasized as an impor- 
tant feature of the local church life, and on the whole the 
denomination in New England was off on a strong be- 
ginning. The records of 1845 do not reveal the numerical 
strength of these churches—many of them must have been 
small in numbers, with a rockier road to travel down 
through the years than was apparent at the first. 
Unusual difficulties appeared in the development of 
the Church in these states that brought its career to ex- 
tinction. Perhaps the first backset was the unwillingness 
of the main ministerial leaders to cooperate with the ma- 
jority in the Church on the secret society question. Mr. 
Scott died in 1847, and by this untimely death one of the 
leading spirits who might have sustained the work was 
removed. Mr. Horton refused to submit to the amended 
rules of the denomination in 1848 and his name disappears 
from the records. Mr. Sunderland is said to have made 
shipwreck of his faith in some respects, while Mr. Mat- 
lack transferred from the New England Conference over 
into New York to carry on his Connectional duties. The 
removal of the Publishing House from Boston to New 
York was resented by some, and when the Civil War dis- 
posed of the question of slavery the conference rapidly 
dissolved. In 1860 the last representative of this body 
attended the General Conference, and in 1864 permission 
was given to the portions remaining to unite with the 
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Champlain Conference, which was completed in 1871. 
In 1866 a convention was held in Hebronville, Massa- 
chusetts at which it was voted that those participating 
would go to the Methodist Episcopal Church, while others 
scattered to various denominations. A loyal and com- 
petent leadership might have sustained the Church in 
New England but that type of leadership was not found 
for the occasion and in time to save the cause. 


New York Conference 


The territory of the body named in the records of 
the Utica Convention as the New York Conference cov- 
ered the state of New York (except the northern part, 
where the Champlain Conference is located), and the state 
of New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania. At the first 
session held in Syracuse, New York in June, 1844, the 
membership was reported to be 3,381, with forty-nine 
ministerial members. The following named districts and 
chairmen will indicate the territory where churches were 
located in that early organization: Philadelphia District, 
L. C. Matlack, Chairman; Albany District, Schuyler 
Hoes, Chairman; Utica District, Wesley Bailey, Chair- 
man; Syracuse District, P. M. Way, Chairman; Geneva 
District, G. Pegler, Chairman; Niagara District, Samuel 
Salisbury, Chairman; Jamestown District, John Broad- 
head, Chairman; Steuben District, John Watson, Chair- 
man; Susquehanna District, P. A. Johnson, Chairman. 


This territory was too great to be held together to 
advantage by one Annual Conference, and the General 
Conference that was held in October of 1844 authorized 
the setting up of the four districts last named in a sepa- 
rate body which was called the Rochester Conference. 
In the session of the New York Conference of 1846, the 
following appointments were made: King Street Church, 
New York City, Dennis Harris; Allen Street Church, 
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New York City, Schuyler Hoes; Philadelphia, B. Web- 
ber; Blockley Mission, Philadelphia, John Simpson; 
Madison, New Jersey, A. Moran; Valley circuit, David 
James; Peekskill, J. Timberman; Rockland, Charles 
Weyant; Newburg, William Archer; Albany, First 
Church, M. Bates; Second Church, H. Benson; Bethel, 
John Miles. Orange Scott, Connectional Agent; Luther 
Lee, Connectional Editor. It should be remembered that 
these were pioneer church projects, many of them not 
provided with church buildings, but beginnings subject 
to the exigencies of a new religious movement. The re- 
moval of the denominational headquarters from New 
York City to Syracuse in the year 1853 had a discourag- 
ing effect on the prospects in New York City, Phila- 
delphia and Albany, for the leading pastors from these 
places were associated together in the Book Concern. It 
is really remarkable that the two men who were most 
responsible for piloting the denomination through its first 
several decades, the Editor and the Agent, succeeded in 
carrying on as well as they did in the general work of 
church administration and development. After contribut- 
ing out of their time the necessary labor involved in the 
publishing interests, they were able to devote considerable 
time to conference visitation and personal attention to the 
field work that must be done by some one to break ground 
and maintain the effort in new places, but there is a limit 
beyond which the most rugged and devoted cannot go. 
The removal of these leading spirits in the new move- 
ment from New York City to Syracuse left the New 
York Conference much weakened. There were also 
financial investments that had been made in the stock of 
the publishing business by the church men in New York 
City that did not materialize with its removal, and this 
also took its toll. The General Conference of 1903 was 
the last to which the New York Conference sent a dele- 
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gate. After that the churches remaining were received in- 
to the Champlain Conference. The last three ministerial 
members from this body to the General Conference were 
Rev. W. S. Schenck in 1895, Rev. C. G. Buck in 1899, 
and Rev. George W. Fuller in 1903. 


Champlain Conference 


Another of the six original Annual Conferences 
named by the Utica Convention is the Champlain, located 
in northern New York and western Vermont. The name 
comes from the fact that the territory surrounds Lake 
Champlain, a gem of an inland sea that nestles between 
the Adirondack Mountains of northern New York and 
the Green Mountains of Vermont. This north country 
produced a sturdy and liberty-loving people. Like the 
highlands of Scotland it nourished a self-reliant and 
vigorous type of people that responded to the heroic con- 
victions of the Wesleyan doctrines with a large and ready 
response. 


The first session of the Champlain Conference met at 
West Chazy, New York, October 5th, 1843, with Rev. 
Cyrus Prindle as president and Rev. John Croker as sec- 
retary. The membership reported was 1,058. The sec- 
ond annual session met at Keeseville, New York, June 
26th, 1844. The names of sixty-two ministers appear on 
the roll of this session, membership 1,664, with pastoral 
appointments as follows: 


Eastern District—Cyrus Prindle, Chairman. Fer- 
risburgh and Shelburne, C. Prindle; Weybridge and Mid- 
dlebury, Jonas Scott; Bridgeport and Crown Point, 
Salmon H. Foster; Goshen, Wyatt Perkins; Cornwall, to 
be supplied; Monkton and Starksboro, Noble A. Spooner ; 
Essex, Enos Putnam; Granville and Poultney, John 
Lowrey; Hadley, Henry Hawkins, James Dayton; Mor- 
ristown and Elmore, Ephraim Scott; Greensboro and 
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Albany, Samuel G. Scott, Seth Abbott. (This district 
was located in Vermont, east of Lake Champlain. ) 

Middle District—Hiram McKee, Chairman. Keese- 
ville, Lyman Prindle; Peru, Hiram McKee; Keene and. 
Jay, Henry W. Stewart; Beekmantown, Alexander Lam- 
berton; West Chazy, Calvin J. Goodwin; Champlain and 
Moores, Miles Fisk. 

Western District—Lyndon King, Chairman. Chateau- 
gay, Albert Maxfield; Stockholm, John Adams; Parish- 
ville and Pierpont, Walter Burt; Edwards, Wm. W. Ster- 
ricker ; Rossie, John Thompson; Lisbon and Bucksbridge, 
Lyndon King, Edward Gould; Depeyster and McComb, 
John King; Oswagatchie, Joel Grennell. . 

John Croker was appointed missionary to the French 
on the borders of Canada: E. G. Drake, S. S. Brown, 
Isaac Sprague, Conference missionaries. Three camp 
meetings were voted to be held during the year, one in 
each district. 

This feature of religious work—the holding of camp 
meetings during the summer season—was such a common 
and valued agency used by the Church fathers through- 
out the denomination in those early days that we think it 
in place to report somewhat at length one of these meet- 
ings held at West Chazy, in northern New York State, a 
few miles from the Canadian border. C. J. Goodwin 
reporting this meeting says: “This camp meeting com- 
menced on Friday, August 30th (1844) in a very pleasant 
grove about one mile from the village and about thirty 
rods from the public road. Our brethren in this place 
had taken much pains in clearing off and seating the 
ground, and throwing around its border a beautiful line 
of tents... . Friday evening we were called to the stand 
and addressed by Brother M. Fisk on the necessity of our 
attending to the business for which we were then assem- 
bled. Saturday, 10 o’clock A. M. we were addressed by 
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Brother Lamberton in a feeling and appropriate manner, 
and in the afternoon by Brother Fisk on the subject of 
sanctification, to which blessing many were striving to at- 
tain.” Sunday “was a time of comfort and salvation to 
many souls.” On Sunday evening at 5 o’clock “a sermon 
was delivered to the French in their own tongue, to which 
they appeared to listen with deep interest.” The Sunday 
crowds were large “with several hundred on the outskirts 
of the ground.” On Monday the militia from Westport 
marched in for the purpose of hearing a discourse deliv- 
ered to them by Mr. Prindle. “In consequence of the 
rain there was no service at the stand in the evening,” the 
writer proceeds to say, “but the Lord was with us in the 
tents in mighty power: God’s mercy seemed to fall with 
the teeming rain. Several were converted to God, and 
others were reclaimed from a backslidden state during the 
evening.” 

From day to day the narrator told of this camp meet- 
ing held nearly ninety years ago at the date of this writ- 
ing, a story of evangelism such as we enjoy at this day. 
Cyrus Prindle delivered a discourse on “the moral bear- 
ings of slavery,’ of which the writer says: “The Lord 
was in the word and it fell like peals of thunder upon the 
congregation.” A discourse on sanctification was deliv- 
ered on Wednesday by Rev. Mr. Maxfield, and on a later 
day Mr. Croker spoke on missions, which was followed 
by a missionary offering. On Thursday night, after a 
sermon by Cyrus Prindle, “the Word of God fell heavy 
on the sinner,” and “before the dawn of day several of 
them were made light in the Lord. The remainder of 
the night was spent in prayer to God, in which time some 
were sanctified, sinners were converted and others were 
reclaimed from a backslidden state. Of the last meeting, 
which was held on Friday morning the record states: 
“Before the love-feast broke up Brother James Hedding 
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(brother to Bishop Hedding), member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, offered his name and was received by 


a unanimous vote. . . . Several others were received into 
the Church.” 


It will be of interest to know that for twenty years 
or more this conference has held its camp meetings on 
grounds developed for that purpose at West Chazy, New 
York in the same vicinity as this meeting described by the 
pastor ninety years ago. Within more recent years the 
annual sessions of the conference have also been held here, 
where in a beautiful grove of trees and on ample grounds 
is located the usual equipment for the entertainment of 
the meetings of this body. 


Ministers who have been president of this conference 
inurecent;yearsiare:.O; D.- Putnam (1900-1901), Baa 
Carpenter (1902-1920), Alo]. Allens (1921-1928). Came 
Hill (1928-1932). L. C. Mattoon is the secretary and 
H. N. Robinson is president at this time, having been 
elected in 1932. The first president was Rev. Cyrus 
Prindle, followed by Rev. Hiram McKee. Rev. Nathan 
Wardner was a native of this section and served in the 
office of president several years. This conference has 
made a fine record of loyal and persevering service to 


God and the Church. 


Rochester Conference 


As we have observed, the Wesleyan churches in the 
western part of New York State were set apart by order 
of the General Conference of 1844 as a separate body, 
and called the Rochester Conference. The eastern part 
and boundary was a tier of counties lying north and 
south of Onondaga county, in which the city of Syracuse 
is located. The first session was called together in Seneca 
Falls, New York by Rev. George Pegler. He was elected 
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president. with Rev. P. R. Sawyer, secretary. The mem- 
bership reported was 2,513. 

The following is a record of the appointments made 
at the annual session held in 1846: 


Syracuse District—B. Rider, Chairman. Syracuse, 
B. Rider; Clay and Henmanville, D. B. Douglass; East 
Solen, G. F. Needham; Manlius, M. Barnum; Onondaga, 
B. F. Bradford; Conquest, A. Hughes. 


Geneva District—A. Warren, Chairman. Seneca 
Falls and Tyre, S. Salisbury; Hopewell and Geneva, J. R. 
Spoore Weve ich; Butler and-i Rose, f1.'D2 Inman; 
Palmyra and Williamson, G. Pegler; Rochester, William 
Danforth; Penn Yan, Asa Warren. 


Niagara District—W. Chase, Chairman. Youngs- 
town and Ransomville, S. Bently; Chestnut Ridge and 
Royalton, George Wilson; Orleans, F. R. Mastin; 
Sweden and Byron, to be supplied; Buffalo, to be sup- 
plied; Somerset, W. Chase. 


Jamestown District—J. Broadhead, Chairman. 
Jamestown, S. Phillips; Portland, Thomas Burrows; 
Napoli, J. Watson; Wales, Clark Hudson; Wirt and 
Orlean, T. Osgood; Concord and Harmony, S. W. Pier- 
son; Oil Creek Mission, D. Hotchkiss; Boston Mission, 
a Gaall. 

Steuben District—P. Norris, Chairman. Allegany, 
T. Kitchin, Z. T. Petty; Sparta, S. D. Trembley ; Howard, 
Tee Onis, hole.) Ward. Prattsbiure, AR. Palmer; Ark- 
port, S. Finney; South Woods, E. Delap; Springwater, 
H. M. Booth; Thurston, to be supplied. 

Susquehanna District—M. Erink, Chairman. Owego, 
M. Frink; Corning, to be supplied by S. Payne; Windsor, 
Wm. B. Halsey; Hector, Daniel E. Baker; Orange, to be 
supplied; Addison, S. Hall; West Bradford, Wm. M. 
Harrison; Elkland, Wm. Braine; Pike and Herrick, to be 
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supplied; Elmira, J. A. Panell; German Mission, O. G. 
Secor. 

Passing over a period of fifteen years we next record 
the appointments of this body at the annual session of 
1861, the year the Lockport Conference was created out 
of the churches in the western part of the state: M. Q. 
McFarland, President; H. B. Knight, Secretary; with 
pastoral appointments as follows: Seneca Falls, W. S. 
Bell; Penn Yan, B. F. Bradford; North Bradford, H. D. » 
Inman; South Bradford, G. M. Hardy; Jerusalem, 
A. Staples; Watkins and Orange, N. Wheeler; Westfield 
and Clymer, to be supplied; Haskinville, M. QO. McFar- 
land; Hopewell, C. C. Reynolds; Williamson and New 
Salem, John J. Paine; Elkland, B. D. Sniffin; Naples and 
Lent Hill, S. Adams; Prattsburg, G. W. Scudder; Way- 
land and Caneadea, G. L. Bush; Hector, J. M. Swick; 
Howard, A. W. Staples; Catharine, G. L. Paine; Erin 
and Vanettenville, to be supplied; Horby, H. W. Bixby; 
Charlestown and Delemar, to be supplied; Fallbrook and 
Blossburg, O. D. Field; Millport, W. L. Warner; Crusoe 
Island, to be supplied; Red Chalk, W. G. Woodruff; 
Jasper, E. P. Barnes. In addition to the ministers sta- 
tioned as above, the ministerial membership in 1861 in- 
cluded twenty-five variously named on the reserve list, 
superannuated or unstationed. Statistics of membership 
are not available for this year but we observe that the 
Rochester Conference in 1860 reported a gain for the 
year of 1,022, a membership of 3,823 and elected fourteen 
delegates to the General Conference of 1860. It was 
then the largest Conference in the Connection. 

The following is the list of Presidents of the 
Rochester Conference: George Pegler, Samuel Salisbury, 
Asa Warren, John Watson, Samuel Phillips, Benjamin 
Rider, M. Q. McFarland, John Jones, Henry Norton, 
John Johnston, Peter Slawson, J. T. Payne, D. E. Baker, 
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J. L. Bush, Marshel Frink, G. M. Hardy, A. S. Wight- 
man, R. W. Padgham, R. E. Salisbury, A. T. Jennings, 
Sylvester Bedford, J. S. French, J. S. Willett, S. D. Wil- 
cox, F. S. Lee, 5. W. Wright. The present officers are 
John D. Wilcox, President; Leon J. Jelliff, Secretary. 
The average term in this office has been about three and 
one-half years; the longest term was that served by A. T. 
Jennings from 1885 to 1903. 

In 1911 the General Conference authorized the union > 
of the Syracuse and Rochester Conferences under the 
name “Central New York and Pennsylvania.” This union 
was accomplished at a joint meeting held at Odessa, New 
York and the new name stood for a few years, but by 
1915 the body revived the name Rochester Conference 
and thus it continues. 

Within recent years this conference has been meeting 
with success in opening new churches in some of the 
cities within its bounds. It has also bought and developed 
Bethel Camp ground at Chambers, New York, midway be- 
tween Watkins Glen and the city of Corning. Here the 
annual camp meeting is held, the sessions of Annual Con- 
ference meet and other special meetings such as the 
W. Y. P. S. Convention of the conference. A tabernacle, 
dormitories, cottages and the other needed facilities have 
been built in a beautiful grove near the railroad, and also 
near an improved highway. 

A devout woman whose liberality did much to sup- 
port the Church and other good causes was Mrs. Lucy 
Judson Grimes of Canandaigua, New York. Earlier in 
life she and her husband, who was a merchant, were 
worthy members of the Presbyterian Church of their city, 
which they supported liberally. During the last thirteen 
years of her life Mrs. Grimes, who was then a widow, 
became identified with the Wesleyan Methodist Church in 
Canandaigua, and with the cause of holiness to which she 
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was devoted. With a desire that her estate might con- 
tinue to aid in God’s work she had a benevolent corpora- 
tion formed bearing the name Grace Mission Association, 
to which she left her estate at her death in 1911 as a trust 
to be administered according to certain rules. The case 
was taken into the courts by the heirs, and after consider- 
able litigation a settlement was made by which approxi- 
mately half of the estate was left in the custody of. the 
Association. Houghton Seminary has through the years 
been a beneficiary to the aggregate sum of ten thousand 
dollars, Central College five thousand, and many other 
arms of the work have been helped financially. The 
directors of this association at the present time are Mr. 
James McKerr, President, Mrs. Minnie G. McKerr, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer and Mr. Fred Ward, Mr. Harry 
Love, Mr. Anson Gardiner and the writer of this history. 


Syracuse Conference : 


The territory of this conference surrounded the city 
of Syracuse in central New York. The first session was 
held in Syracuse, beginning April 21st, 1853, with Rev. 
Luther Lee as the presiding officer. The names of forty- 
six ministerial members appear on the roll, of which 
twenty-two were on the stationed list. The appointments 
were as follows: Syracuse, Luther Lee; Manlius and 
Fyler Settlement, M. Barnum; Reservation, E. M. High; 
Clay and Hinmanville, F. R. Martin; Fulton, Henry Ben- 
son; Albion, George Peglar; Palermo, G. M. Jenks ; Cam- 
den, William Johnson; Texas, William Dunham; Orleans, 
Levi Wheelock; Watertown, I. Sprague; Boylston, D. L. 
Hollis; Pipe Creek and Athens, M. Frink; Candar, P. S. 
Slauson; Taylor, Isaac Johnson; Peruville and Harford, 
W. Chase; Winsor and Triangle, C. F. Barnet, M. A. 
Fairchild; Appalachin, H. Lounsbury ; Union and Owego, 
F, Hawley; Green Point, Antwerp, Frankfort, Richford 
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and Pillar Point were left to be supplied. The member- 
ship reported in 1853 was 1,019; the sum paid on pastors’ 
salary was $3,309. 

The largest development in point of membership in 
this body was reached in the year 1861, when the minutes 
reported 1,403 members. The sifting time subsequent 
to the Civil War had not yet taken place; up to this time 
the denomination was going forward on a steadily rising 
tide. The year 1866 was the time of the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, to which this conference voted by the close mar- 
gin of one vote to send four delegates, who were Cyrus 
Prindle, and L. A. Stratton, ministers, and M. Merrick 
and S. T. Fyler, laymen. It is significant of the unsettled 
state in the Church over the Union Movement that the 
membership here dropped from 1,403 in 1861 to 990 in 
1867. 

Ministers who served in the office of conference 
president were as follows: Luther Lee, George Peglar, 
John T. Hewitt, Cyrus Prindle, Elijah Gaylord, M. Frink, 
G. M. Hardy, S. H. Foster, H: Lounsbury, N. E. Jenkins, 
Be Jones, E=W 21 Bruce> N-yWardner, E..D: Carpenter, 
J. B. Knappenberger, D. S. Bedford, W. P. French and 
Ja. Willett. 

At the General Conference of 1911 a request was 
presented by Rev. J. S. Willett and Rev. J. S. French 
presidents of the conferences concerned, asking that the 
Syracuse and Rochester Conferences should be united, 
and this was done in a joint session held the following 
year. 


Saint Lawrence Conference 


The Wesleyan churches in the Saint Lawrence river 
valley of New York State were organized in a conference 
in 1845, in a session called by Rev. Lyndon King at Lis- 
bon, New York, June 4th, 1853. The membership re- 
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ported was 843. The session of 1846 made the following 
appointments : 

Franklin District—E. Gould, Chairman. Chateau- 
gay, George Childs, H. G. Buck; Stockholm, M. Cracy, 
Jr.; Massena, to be supplied; Lawrence, Edward Gould; 
Racquet River, S. S. Brown. 

Lisbon District—John Thompson, Chairman.  Pier- 
pont and Parishville, Albert Maxfield; Lisbon, John 
Thompson; Morley, Joel Grennell; Oswegatchie, H. H. 
Barnes; Macomb and Depeyster, Harvey Miles; Russel 
and Edwards, Sidney Soper. 

Watertown District—W. H. Houck, Chairman. 
Antwerp, Isaac Sprague, George Sim; Orleans, R. Hunt- 
ington; Watertown Station, D. Townsend; Watertown 
Circuit, Enoch Barnes; Depauville and Cape Vincent, to 
be supplied; Black River, Lyndon King, E. D. King; 
Greig, W. A. Stearns. 

Oswego District—P. M. Way, Chairman and pastor 
of Fulton church. Palermo, James M. Sims; Boyleston, 
D. Calkins, G. M. Jenks; Lorraine, Wm. Dunham; Cam- 
den, supplied by E. Gaylord; Frankfort, John King. 
Wm. H. Houck, Anti-slavery agent; Melville Denslow, 
missionary to labor among the colored people of Canada; 
William Nipper, reserve missionary. 

After meeting in eight annual sessions this confer- 
ence voted to discontinue as a body in 1852 and having re- 
ceived permission from the General Conference the north- 
ern portion went to the Champlain Conference and the 
southern to form a part of the Syracuse Conference. 


Lockport Conference 

The first session of the Lockport Conference met in 
joint session with the parent body, the Rochester Confer- 
ence at Yates, New York in April, 1861. Thirty-two 
ministers were listed as members of this new organization. 
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The territory represented in this body was western New 
York, west of the city of Rochester. The pastoral ap- 
pointments made at this first session were as follows: 
Ransomville, D. B. Douglass; Olcott and Hess Road, 
H. Norton; Allegany, S. Phinney; Chestnut Ridge and 
Royalton, J. Sibley; Eagle Harbor and Yates, P. S. 
Slawson; Napoli, East Ashford, Jamestown, Forestville, 
Each eiOnpevoupplied = Grancet) A. bixbys: inden; R:.L. 
Ward; Phillipsville, C. W. Swift; Cuba and State Line, 
William Rice; Grove Center, Eagle and Centerville, each 
to be supplied; Sheridan, L. M. Wright; Poland, Emory 
Jones; Conference Evangelist, John Johnson; Sabbath- 
school Agent and Missionary-at-large, S. D. Trembly. 
The officers elected at this first session were John John- 
son, President; D. B. Douglass, Secretary. 

A complete list of the men who have been presidents 
of this conference appears in the minutes of the body, 
and it is as follows: John Johnson, Samuel Salisbury, 
G. B. Douglass, Samuel Salisbury (second term), G. B. 
Douglass (second term), E. Jones, H. T. Besse, G. W. 
Sibley, F. M. Mosher, B. L. Laughlin, R. F. Dutcher, 
S. Bedford, G. W. Sibley (second term), C. H. Dow, 
= W. Smith, Charles Sicard, J. R:- Babcock; W. W. 
Rolfe, James A. Bain. Edward L. Elliott, is the presi- 
dent at the time of this writing, Francis B. Markell 1s 
secretary. The average term of office of the presidents 
in this list is a little more than four years. C. H. Dow’s 
term of service was the longest, covering the years 1899 
to 1909. ‘ 

In loyalty to the doctrines and institutions of the 
Church this conference has made a fine record down 
through the years. Houghton Seminary began its work 
in 1884, and as is well known, it is located within the 
bounds of this conference. This brings into the annual 
sessions of the conference a group of Christian men and 
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women of fine culture and piety. A camp meeting is held 
annually at Houghton on beautiful grounds located on a 
plateau just above the campus of Houghton College. It 
is equipped with a large tabernacle, dormitories and other 
buildings needed to care for those who attend. As in 
many other conferences of the Church, Houghton camp 
meeting makes an important contribution to the spiritual 
life of this body. _ 

The terrain of western New York is a hill and dale 
country, suited best to dairying and general agriculture. 
Our churches here from the first have been largely rural, 
though within recent years the conference has renewed its 
efforts to extend the work in some of the cities of the 
section with partial success. The typical Wesleyan folks 
in this conference are home owners in the towns and open 
country, with a substantial spirit of loyalty to the denomi- 
nation. More than half the membership in full connec- 
tion are reported as tithers. 


Canada Conference 


The organizing convention that resulted in the be- 
ginning of this conference was held in Winchester, On- 
tario, Canada in February, 1889. Rev. W. H. Kennedy, 
Missionary Superintendent, was present and officiated in 
the proceedings. Three circuits were reported to this 
body—Winchester and Berwick in Ontario and Bryson 
in Quebec, with two additional pastoral appointments 
registered in the following year. Rev. H. S. Abbott, suc- 
cessful elsewhere as a pioneer in church extension, had 
been at work for some time in Canada preceding the date 
of the organizing convention, which he attended. Other 
elders present and members of this first session were Rev. 
John Scobie and Rev. J. C. Irvin. Rev. A. J. Shea was 
ordained an elder at the session and was appointed to the 
pastorate at Winchester, where he continued over a period 
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of twenty years in a long and successful career as pastor. 
The laymen who were delegates at this session were J. A. 
McIntosh, Mary Barkley, W. J. Beckstead, A. W. Sum- 
mers and W. L. Barry. A. J. Corrigan was present as a 
licentiate. Rev. John Scobie was elected president, and 
Rev. A. J. Shea was made secretary. Other ministers 
who have filled the office of president through the years 
are: E. R. Dodd, who spent considerable time in pioneer 
evangelistic work in Canada during the early years of the 
Sgn etences iw) oneal s hoebitty «\y ee Bain, i Edwin 
Claxton, and D. W. Summers. W. E. Hamilton, elected 
in 1934, is president at this time, Rev. Miss Elizabeth 
Stephens is secretary. 

The church standards maintained by the Wesleyans 
of Canada are of a high spiritual order, and several men 
of eminent piety and usefulness in the ministry have come 
from the ranks of the Church in this country. A certain 
legal impediment has hindered the development of the 
work here, due to the fact that it is claimed that the name 
“Wesleyan Methodist” was reserved by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church of Great Britain when that body in 
Canada entered a union of the Methodist Churches in 
Canada some years ago. This has been brought forward 
in the courts as an argument when the American branch 
of Wesleyan Methodism sought to be incorporated ac- 
cording to the laws of the Dominion, which are very 
strict, and which require incorporation in exercising cer- 
tain church offices, such as the performing of the marriage 
ceremony and the burial of the dead. Eminent counsel 
has been engaged in connection with efforts made at vari- 
ous times to secure incorporation, but a combining of 
opposing forces has up to the present hindered the grant- 
ing of this right. 

In the year 1895 a certain connection was established 
with Rev. R. C. Horner which should be stated here. Mr. 
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Horner was a man of strong personality and of consider- 
able ability, whose early life in the ministry was developed 
in the Canadian Methodist Church. In his early life he 
became identified with the holiness movement, and for 
some years carried on evangelistic meetings within the 
Methodist Church marked by much of the power of God. 
With the passing of the years friction arose between Mr. 
Horner and the Church of which he was a member, and 
when he finally refused to continue in a pastoral appoint- 
ment to which he had been assigned he left that body, and 
crossing into northern New York presented himself for 
membership in the Rochester Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, where he was received and ordained 
an elder in 1895. Rev. A. T. Jennings says of this en- 
gagement: “Mr. Horner had raised up a number of so- 
cieties and was at the head of a religious movement of 
considerable importance, and it was thought that in time 
there might be a degree of affiliation which would result 
in the organization of his work into an annual conference 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection.” 


This idea was not realized, however, since it became 
clear within a few years that Mr. Horner’s plans of church 
polity were strongly episcopal, claiming for the church 
over which he presided and over which he exercised a 
dominating power the entire control of pastoral appoint- 
ments and other similar features of church order. Some 
of the ministers and churches that became identified with 
the Wesleyan Methodist Conference in Canada were 
originally identified with the church work of Mr. Horner, 
and entered the Wesleyan Church largely on account of 
a more agreeable type of church government. 


Middle Atlantic States Conference 


In recent years the Wesleyan Methodist Church has 
again entered the great metropolitan area of New York, 
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and a new body bearing the name Middle Atlantic States 
Conference is well manned and at work in one of the most 
challenging fields for a holiness denomination in America. 

The president of this conference at this time is Rev. 
F. A. Butterfield, who near the close of his years of labor 
in the office of Connectional Editor, located as pastor in 
an emergency, first in Jersey City, New Jersey and later 
in Philadelphia, where good Wesleyan churches are now 
in operation in their own church buildings. Rev. A. E. 
Wachtel while attending one of the universities in the 
east and meanwhile serving a Methodist Episcopal church 
in Jersey City as pastor, became impressed with the im- 
portance of devoting his ministry to the cause of holiness, 
having entered into the experience of holiness earlier in 
his ministry in the west. After completing his pastoral 
engagement in the city, he was providentially led to devote 
his time to mission projects in Jersey City, particularly 
with a mission that had been carried on for many years 
by the devoted labors of Miss Flint, a school teacher in 
the city. By the blessing of the Lord workers were 
brought together in various locations where services were 
held, until the lots were purchased where the present 
structure now stands, a property estimated in the last 
available reports to be worth sixty-five thousand dollars. 
Rev. A. J. Shea is pastor of this church at this time. An- 
other most interesting and encouraging church project in 
this conference is located in the city of Camden, where 
the church has been developed and brought into the de- 
nomination largely through the labors of Rev. Miss Lois 
E. Richardson and Rev. Miss Carrie M. Hazzard, who 
were formerly connected with the full salvation church 
work in Canada. 

This conference was organized in April, 1921, under 
the superintendency of Rev. T. P. Baker, Home Mission- 
ary Secretary. It continues as one of several home mis- 
sion conferences of the Church. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE WORK IN PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO 


Allegheny Conference 


This conference also was one of the six original — 
bodies recognized at the Utica Convention. Its territory 
was: “That part of Pennsylvania west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, that part of Ohio east of the Scioto river and 
western Virginia.” 


Rev. Edward Smith was the leading man in the early 
developments in this section. In 1838 the Pittsburgh 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church adopted a 
set of resolutions in which they prohibited the ministers 
of that conference attending conventions and other assem- 
blies for the promotion of abolition sentiment; or the cir- 
culating of books or other abolition literature. This reso- 
lution was opposed by Edward Smith, and in turn his 
character and veracity were attacked by the Editor of 
the New York Christian Advocate. Within twelve months 
Mr. Smith was arraigned for trial on seven charges, 
which finally dwindled to two: slandering the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and refusing to take a pastoral charge. 
The defense on the first charge was that all the things 
stated by Mr. Smith concerning the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in regard to its position on slavery were true. 
His reply to the second charge was that the appointment 
he refused was a church located in the state of Virginia, 
where as a member and officer in an anti-slavery society 
he was liable to arrest and imprisonment. His defense 
was overruled; he was voted guilty and suspended from 
the conference. This incident resulted in widespread 
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sympathy with anti-slavery developments, and churches 
and ministers in large numbers became affiliated with the 
movement. A church in Pittsburgh on Wylie Avenue is 
the first to appear on the records. 

The first session of the conference was held in Pitts- 
burgh early in September, 1843. Rev. Edward Smith 
had been delegated by the Utica Convention to call the 
assembly and preside until it was organized. The second 
session of the Allegheny Conference met August 28th, 
1844 at Leesville, Ohio with Rev. Edward Smith, Presi- 
dent, and Rev. James W. Walker, Secretary. Sixty-six 
ministers were named on the records. The report of the 
stationing committee was as follows: 

Pittsburgh District—Edward Smith, Chairman; 
Nicholas Selby, Assistant. Bakerstown and Blairsville, 
John Selby, William Devon; Pittsburgh, Edward Smith; 
Millbrook, George Jaques, Thomas Savage; Wilmington, 
James T. Sturtevant; West Middletown, William Crooks ; 
Greenfield, John P. Boetker. 

Leesville (Ohio) District—Thomas Guy, Chairman ; 
Levi Jenkins, Assistant. Leesville, Thomas Guy, John 
M. Trego; Deersville, William Smith, Junius A. Preston; 
Westville, Charles Martin, Jarvis Bacon; Columbiana, 
J. B. Shearer, Asa C. Tuttle; Woodsfield, Joseph H. 
Markee, George Richey; Plymouth, Austin M. Hamlin. 

Mansfield (Ohio) District—Z. Bell, Chairman; Wil- 
liam McConnell, Assistant. Zanesville, Cornelius Wood- 
ruff; Columbus and Newark, Asa W. Sanders; Knox, 
Samuel Thompson; Delaware, Z. Bell, George Paine; 
Mansfield, William Beaham, Benjamin Street ;. Ripley and 
Berlin, Thomas W. Davis, Solomon B. Knapp; Hunt- 
ington, George McCloud; Millbrook, Martin Chapman. 

Cleveland District—Rouse B. Gardner, Chairman. 
Cleveland, Jeremiah Phillips; Chagrin Falls, James Lang- 
don, R. B. Gardner; Gustavus, Joseph Robb, Jesse Mc- 
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Bride; Williamsfield Mission, Reuben S. Ensign; Gran- 
ger, John B. Miller, Joseph Fares; Strongsville, David 
Pechin, J. F. Dolbeare; Seneca and Crawford Mission, 
James Pearson; Cincinnati Second Church in the bounds 
of the Miami Conference, James W. Walker, Hiram S. 
Gilmore. 

Of the third annual conference session held in 1845 
we have made some mention in a previous chapter in 
connection with the life and labors of Orange Scott, but 
we record here some additional observations written by 
Mr. Scott on the occasion of his attendance at that ses- 
sion which was held at Leesville. He wrote: “We ar- 
rived at three o’clock P. M. on Monday . . . and though 
the conference had been in session since the preceding 
Wednesday, a vast amount of important business re- 
mained to be done. I lost much by not being present 
earlier, as I knew I must; and nothing but sickness pre- 
vented an early attendance. I however accomplished more 
at this conference than at any other. It is larger than 
any other conference in our Connection.” 

He was much gratified with the financial response 
for the support of the Connectional work, including one 
hundred and twenty-five new subscriptions for the True 
Wesleyan, a good cash settlement for books sold by Ed- 
ward Smith in charge of the Pittsburgh Depository, and 
six hundred dollars subscribed for stock in the new Book 
Concern. In addition to the president of the conference, 
Rev. J. W. Walker, Rev. Thomas Guy and Rev. Mr. 
Mason were mentioned as leading spirits in the session. 
He proceeded to say: 

“This conference stands on high ground with respect 
to all questions of moral reform. Tea, coffee and tobacco 
find little mercy at their hands. And while they are ‘tith- 
ing mint, annis and cummin’, (as some would call it), 
they do not forget the weightier matters of the law. As 
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a body, the preachers set a better example in point of 
plainness of dress than in any other conference that I 
have attended. . . . The next conference is to be held in 
Pittsburgh, September 17th, 1846. The net increase of 
members this year in this conference is 775.” 


We select the annual session of 1860 as a typical 
year in the early history of this body, after the organizing 
of the Zanesville Conference. The meeting was held in 
Liberty Hill Chapel, near Columbiana, Ohio, April 11-14, 
1860, Rev. R. E. Anderson, President; Rev. J. S. Albert- 
son, Secretary, with Rev. D. T. Beckworth, pastor of the 
local church. The pastoral appointments were as fol- 
lows: Chagrin Falls, Ohio, Luther Lee, H. G. March; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, John Gregory; Balierstown, in 
Mercer county, Pennsylvania, George Savage; Mesopo- 
tamia and Windsor, Ohio, D. S. Kinney, O. M. Sacket ; 
Cussanago and Harrisonville in Erie county, Pennsyl- 
vania, W. S. Randall; Concord and Sugar Grove, 
Pennsylvania, T. Savage, J. E. Carroll; Pleasantville, 
Pennsylvania, J. L. Moore; Trumbull and Montville, 
Hiram Johnson; Erie, Pennsylvania, William Nutting; 
Utica and Oakland in Venango county, Pennsylvania, 
R. E. Anderson, one to be supplied; Rockdale and Bloom- 
field in Erie county, Pennsylvania, D. B. Alden; Martins- 
burg and Union in Ashtabula county, Ohio, O. W. Haw- 
kins; Sandy Lake, Pennsylvania, B. Laughead; Bridge- 
port in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, A. D. Carter; West 
Middletown, Pennsylvania, J. S. Albertson; Freedom, 
Ohio, D. T. Beckwith; Pine Grove in Indiana county, 
Pennsylvania, J. M. Zielie; Mahoning in Armstrong 
county, Pennsylvania, J. C. Johnson; York Hill and 
Deerfield, E. Johnson; Blairsville, Pennsylvania, F. D. 
Houlette; North-East in Erie county, Pennsylvania, 
Thomas Burroughs; Virginia at Belton, Marshall county, 
Virginia, William Shepherd; Forest in Warren county, 
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Pennsylvania, A. Goodwill; Geouga Mission in Lake 
county, Ohio, Heman Williams; Warren Mission in 
Pennsylvania, J. Conklin; French Creek Mission in Erie 
county, Pennsylvania, J. K. Clarke; Conference Evan- 
gelist, R. B. Gardner. The total number of ministers was 
forty-five, the membership of the churches was reported 
to be 1,605; the largest sum paid to a pastor was $450 
paid by the Concord and Sugar Grove circuit, with a 
membership of 184. In addition to the thirty ministers 
named above, located as pastors we observe the following 
names: Joseph Campbell, O. M. Sackett, received on 
trial, Jonathan Benn, J. Hays, Lorin Vanepps, reserve 
list. Luther Lee was received from the Miami Confer- 
ence and D. S. Kinney from the Zanesville Conference. 

The story of the Church in succeeding years in the 
Allegheny Conference is not lacking in interest and im- 
portance, but the limit of space in this volume forbids a 
recital in detail. The general events that happened here 
in subsequent years also took place elsewhere. The Civil 
War soon came on and many of the men of these churches 
went to the front; some were killed, some migrated to the 
west, some lost interest. Pastors were poorly supported, 
an average of less than one hundred dollars was paid for 
pastors’ support in the year 1859-60. Less than ten of 
the churches named in this list are now in existence and 
active, which means that the conference in meeting the 
elements of dissolution has introduced not only a new 
personnel of workers, but it has followed the shifting of 
population to the cities and is keeping out in the stream 
of life where the current of humanity runs deep. 

The following is a partial list of ministers who have 
filled the office of president: Edward Smith, Thomas Guy, 
James W. Walker. |.7 Ba Milleryek. (E.Anderson | as: 
Albertson, D. S. Kinney, J. E. Carroll, E.'J. Hayes, Pi iB! 
Campbell, elected first in 1891 and every year thereafter 
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until 1923, except in 1914, when I. A. Grise served one 
year; W. H. Marvin, elected first in 1923; A. L. White 
elected in 1932, who continues as president, with J. B. 
Markey as secretary at the time of this writing. P. B. 
Campbell, with thirty years as president of the Confer- 
ence holds the record in the denomination in the length 
of such service. His labors have been of a high spiritual 
order, fully devoted to the doctrine and experience of the 
Wesleyan standard of holiness. In appreciation of this 
long and successful career in the Church he was elected to 
the office of President Emeritus of the Allegheny Con- 
ference by that body, an office which was created for the 
occasion. 

The remarkable growth and success of the Stoneboro 
Camp Meeting, located in Mercer county, Pennsylvania, 
stands as a memorial of the leadership of P. B. Campbell 
as presiding officer and Mr. Fleming Perrine as secretary- 
treasurer. This camp ground is located in an upland 
grove overlooking Sandy Lake. It is well equipped with 
cottages, dormitories, two tabernacles and other facilities 
capable of caring for the large crowds that attend each 
year. The spiritual victories won in the thirty-five years 
of history here, and the strong and capable evangelists 
called to this camp have been a great blessing to the 
Allegheny Conference and its constituency. 

The Sandy Lake circuit, where the Stoneboro camp 
ground is located, perpetuates some of the earliest Wes- 
leyan church organizations of this conference and of the 
Connection. The original society here was the Millbrook 
church, which entertained the Annual Conference in 1849, 
though their church building was only partly completed 
and Rev. L. C. Matlack, the Connectional Representa- 
tive, reported that the audience was seated on temporary 
seats made of planks and blocks of wood. In succeeding 
years Zion, Oak Grove and Sandy Lake churches were 
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organized and still continue; Millbrook church has ceased 
to be. 

Another center of Wesleyan Methodism that has had 
a successful development from early days is the Pine 
Grove Circuit in Indiana county, which received its name 
from a Wesleyan church organized in a_ schoolhouse 
located in a grove of white pine trees (which doubtless 
suggested the name) near the home of C. P. Rank, who 
with other pioneer Wesleyans became a staunch supporter 
and so continues at the time of this writing. Pine Grove 
church was organized in 1848, Dixonville in 1855, Manor 
(later named Rich Hill) in 1856, and Spruce Grove in 
1862. In recent years this circuit has fostered the organi- 
zation of new churches at Hillsdale, Indiana, Wilgus, 
Hortons and Mentcle. All these original churches are 
continuing. 

In 1881 a Wesleyan church was organized in Canton, 
Ohio by Rev. S. Rice and Rev. T. K. Doty, who were 
then associated as holiness evangelists and editors of the 
Christian Harvester. A church house was purchased 
with funds raised before the day of dedication, which was 
made a high day of evangelism. As the years passed by 
the congregation dwindled until only a few faithful saints 
were holding the line when Rev. D. B. Hampe was located 
in Canton as pastor. The work was revived and in the 
-years that followed, Mr. Hampe, with the cooperation of 
others of kindred pioneer spirit, established churches in 
Massillon, Akron and Barberton. Seven churches in all 
have been developed in this group, a fact of history that 
reveals what can be done in the field of pastor-evangelism 
on holiness standards. 

A few years after the Civil War the work of women 
in the ministry in preaching, singing and prayer, began 
to fill a recognized place of usefulness in the Wesleyan 
Church. It was not confined to any particular section of 
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the Church, though some sections cooperated more heartily 
than others. We name as worthy of special mention 
among those who labored in this conference: Mrs. Mary 
DePew, whose work is described more at length in the 
chapter on Houghton College; Mrs. Almira Ellett of 
Damascus, Ohio; Miss Clara Tear (now Mrs. Clara T. 
Williams) evangelist, and Miss Bertha Grange, song 
leader; Miss Mary McLeister, known to many as “Pray- 
ing Mary;” and Mrs. Sarah E. Shultz. 


Rev. Thomas K. Doty rendered a service of such ex- 
tent and value to the denomination, as well as in this con- 
ference, that we deem it fitting to record a few of the 
facts of his long career. He was born in the state of 
Massachusetts, Finer Otel ood; diedsit 1915) in the city 
of Cleveland, Ohio, where he had resided since 1868. 
The last thirty-seven years of his ministerial life were 
spent in the Wesleyan Church. He was pastor of the 
Wesleyan Methodist church in Cleveland for a time, but 
his largest service to the Connection was as a Holiness 
evangelist and Bible teacher and as Editor and Proprietor 
of the Christian Harvester, a monthly holiness paper 
which he founded in 1873 and which ceased with his 
death. 

Records left by Mr. Doty indicate that he read the 
Bible through eighty-eight times and delivered 4,383 ser- 
mons. He was eighth in descent from Edward Doty, 
who came to Plymouth, Massachusetts in “ye goode ship 
Mayflower.” He learned the printing trade early in life, 
and much of the time he set the type for his paper and 
the other valuable and spiritual literature that he pro- 
duced. He was a member of several of the General Con- 
ferences ; and it was on his motion that the General Con- 
ference of 1883 authorized the opening of a Foreign Mis- 
sionary Department. He also contributed the first dollar 
for the founding of Houghton Seminary. He was a. 
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member of the Allegheny Conference, and no small part 
of the service rendered in his long and useful career was 
the wisdom of his counsel and the fervor of his spirit in 
the various conference sessions and the holiness camp 
meetings held over a wide range of country. He was 
always frail in health and slight in form, and in later 
years carried a shawl to add to his comfort in the in- 
clement weather of the camp. T. K. Doty with his black 
cap, a shawl on his arm and a bundle of Christian Har- 
vesters was a loved and familiar figure for many years in 
these gatherings. 


Miami, Zanesville, Central Ohio and Ohio Conferences 


The Miami Conference was the fifth named in the 
six Annual Conferences recognized in the Utica Conven- 
tion. Its territory was the most extensive of all, being 
Ohio west of the Scioto river, the states of Indiana and 
Illinois and the territories of Wisconsin and Iowa. It 
was named from the Miami river in south-western Ohio. 
The first session met in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 4th, 
1843 with Rev. P. A. Ogden as the presiding officer. The 
membership reported at this session was 500, which in- 
creased to 2,400 the next year. Following the early plan 
of organizing territory, the session of 1844 recognized the 
following districts and appointments, which are quoted 
here that the pioneer organizations of the west may be 
known, with the men who occupied these fields. 


Cincinnati District—Silas H. Chase, Chairman, and 
pastor of Cincinnati First Church. Mill Creek, Mark 
Robinson; Highland, Idas Roberts, Lewis Pettijohn. 


Wilmington District—Joshua Boucher, Chairman, 
who was also pastor of Wilmington church, assisted by 
Jabez Neal. Bloomingburg, Noah Hough, Benjamin 
Tressenrider ; Urbana and Mechanicsburg, Almon Barnes; 
Dayton, Second Church, Charles Clemens. 
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Troy District—P. A. Ogden, Chairman, who was 
also pastor of Troy and Piqua churches, assisted by 
Thomas L. Boucher and William Rainer. Scioto, Jesse 
Prior ; Carthagena, Wm. R. J. Clemens. 

Newport, Indiana District—Mifflin Harker, Chair- 
man, also pastor of Newport church, assisted by Henry 
Stiles. Greensboro, Timothy L. Gahagas; Marion and 
Camden, William Gladding; Daniel Worth, Agent of 
Indiana Anti-Slavery Society. 

Westfield, Indiana District—Jacob L. Pfaff, Chair- 
man. Westfield, Alexander Haywood, Jacob L. Pfaff; 
Williamsport and LaFayette, John Robinson, Andrew C. 
VanFossen; Plymouth, William Raines; Neil’s Creek, 
Jabez Cady; Matthew R. Hull, Temperance Agent. 

Farmington, Illinois District—Rufus Lumry, Chair- 
man. Farmington, Joseph L. Wilson; Galesburg, Mar- 
tin Markham; Princeton, Rufus Lumry. 

Aurora, Illinois District—Noah D. Annis, Chairman. 
Aurora, Milton Smith; Florid, Noah D. Annis; Fox 
River, to be supplied; Rock River, Jeptha Noe; Half 
Day, James Selkrig. 

Iowa District—Daniel G. Cartwright, Chairman and 
pastor of Madison church, assisted by Reuben F. Mark- 
ham. 

Wisconsin District—Haskel Wheelock, Chairman 
and Missionary Agent. Roskonong, Pascal Winslow. 

In 1845 Illinois and Wisconsin were ready to or- 
ganize, by permission of the General Conference, and in 
1848 Indiana Conference was made a separate body. 
Iowa after being a part of the Wisconsin and later of the 
Illinois Conference was made a separate body in 1852. 

Orange Scott attended the session of the Miami Con- 
ference of 1845, which was held in Newport, Indiana. 
Of the services on Sunday he wrote in part: “Brother 
Walker, I was told, preached an interesting sermon at 
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three o'clock in the afternoon. I was not present as I 
went to Mount Vernon, (a distance of four miles) and 
preached at 4 P. M. to the first Wesleyan church formed 
in Indiana. The house was full—good time. I returned 
to Newport in the evening and assisted in the conference 
missionary meeting. [he house was crowded and it was 
an occasion of thrilling interest. Joshua Boucher was 
appointed chairman, and Daniel Worth, secretary. 

“The meeting was opened by singing and prayer by 
R. Brandriff. Addresses were then made by the writer, 
J. W. Walker, S. Chase, D. Worth, the chairman and 
others. All except one (of which it does not become me 
to speak) were full of light, heat and power. Brother 
Walker is one of the best missionary speakers I ever 
heard . . . He is an Englishman, trained in the cause of 
missions from his cradle. ‘This unravels the mystery. 

“My soul rejoices in the full belief that the Wesley- 
‘ans in America are destined to outstrip all other denomi- 
nations in this country in the cause of missions, and to 
follow in the footsteps of the English Wesleyans.” 

This report, as was the custom then, was addressed to 
the Editor, and he continued: “It would do your soul 
good, Brother Lee, to see what a spirit of enterprise there 
is here among the Wesleyans in these western wilds... . 
I start tomorrow for the Illinois Conference, and am to 
preach at 10:00 A. M. the next day at Newcastle, and at 
4:00, same afternoon, at Greensboro.” 

The Wesleyan Methodist Church within the bounds 
of the Miami Conference in the earliest years of the de- 
nominational history had apparently a bright future. The 
country was unusually rich with its agricultural resources, 
and the rapidly developing industrial life of the state. 
Ohio is readily accessible to all the great centers of the 
country, and possesses many educational advantages in 
its numerous schools and colleges. The climate is agree- 
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able and suited to the comfortable and permanent develop- 
ments of home-making. One of the handicaps to success 
in the Miami Conference is mentioned by Rev. A. T. Jen- 
nings in his history. He says: “This conference did not 
take kindly to the rule against secret societies, the matter 
coming to the General Conference in 1860, through the 
committee on Annual Conference records, this committee 
having found resolutions on the records against enforcing 
the rule against secret sociéties, the conference contending 
the rule which had been changed in 1844 was not constitu- 
tional. . . . The General Conference reaffirmed its atti- 
tude on the rule and Miami Conference was encouraged 
to hold true to the Discipline, although it did not for a 
long time accept the rule as binding upon its members.” 


This territory is still occupied by the denomination, 
but the conference alignment has changed. In 1891 it 
was decided the work could be better conserved by the 
creation of the South Ohio Conference, composed almost 
entirely of Wesleyan churches of the Negro race, manned 
by Negro pastors and conference officials. The General 
Conference of 1907 taking. account of the depleted condi- 
tion of the original Miami body, authorized the uniting 
of the Miami Conference with the Central Ohio Confer- 
ence, and from that time the name Miami as a conference 
title disappears from the active records. From available 
records we note that the following ministers filled the 
position of conference president between the years 1872 
Sic Uoc@hartesa@ lemiens.s |aVV sebliattesG: tL. Clinton, 
Hee alee hariese @lémense CaeVWV. omith,») 2 Lo. ball; 
H. C. Jackson, William Hancock, Hiram Ackers, James 
EK. Artis, Hiram Ackers (second term), J. B. Omerod, 
J. T. Brown, E. Teter (as Missionary Secretary), and 
Henry Livingstone. 

The Zanesville Conference began its corporate exis- 
tence in a session held in Senecaville, Ohio, commencing 
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September 12th, 1849, with Rev. George Richey as the 
first president. The membership reported was 1885, with 
eighteen pastoral charges. It took the name from the city 
of Zanesville, Ohio, which was near the geographical cen- 
ter and was taken from the western part of what was 
originally the Allegheny Conference. 

The presidents of this conference between the years 
1849 and 1864 were as follows: George Richey, A. N. 
Hamlin, A. W. Sanders, A. N. Hamlin, (second term), 
Robert McCune, Adam Crooks, S. D. Jones, W. H. 
Brewster, Benjamin Tressenrider. In 1864 the name was 
changed to Central Ohio, and the list continues: G. W. 
Bainum, George Richey, (second term), William Sewell, 
Richard Horton, who died in 1877 in office, George Richey, 
(third term), Levi White, J. H. Teter, Evans Thompson, 
O. H. Ramsey, Evans Thompson, (second term), O. H. 
Ramsey, (second term), Ralph Davey, George S. McMil- 
len, L. L. Folger, O. H. Ramsey, whose term closed with 
1908. Under the new name, the Ohio Conference, be- 
ginning with 1908, the following served as president: 
H.R. Smith; J.T: Brown, UL. L. Folger, A. D2-Osbomn: 
A. W. Smith from 1917 to 1931, when he died in office 
and J. M. Williams, the president at the present time. 
Rev. Leslie D. Wilcox is secretary. 

Two important developments have been encouraged 
by this body in recent years, the opening of new churches 
in the cities of its area and the development of a confer- 
ence camp ground in a grove of unusually fine woodland 
in a central locality of the conference territory, to which 
the challenging name “Victory Camp Ground” has been 
given. 


South Ohio Conference 


The first session of this conference was held in 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, beginning August 22nd, 1894. 
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Churches formerly a part of the Miami and the Central 
Ohio Conferences were brought together by permission of 
the General Conference of 1891 to form this body. Rev. 
H. C. Pierce was the first president; eight elders, six 
licentiates and ten churches were reported at the first con-_ 
ference. Rev. Isaac Kennedy is the president at this 
time, Mrs. C. M. Cooke is secretary.. As is generally 
known the South Ohio Conference is conducted by Negro 
Wesleyans. One of the chief difficulties that these 
churches confront is the colored man’s liking for the pomp 
and ceremonies of secret societies. The workers in this 
conference who are seeking to stem the tide of worldli- 
ness are rendering a real service to the cause of God, and 
they should be encouraged in their noble task. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
ANNUAL CONFERENCES IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Michigan Conference 

One of the most heartening reports brought to the 
Convention in Andover, Massachusetts, which met Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1843, was that there was a conference in the 
state of Michigan which had so far developed a church 
plan as to have a Discipline adopted and a name, which 
was Wesleyan Methodist. A special resolution was di- 
rected to this body asking their cooperation in the Utica 
Convention. 

In Michigan as in other sections the hard-handed 
policies of the Methodist Episcopal Church in dealing with 
the abolition sentiment had resulted in quite a pronounced 
secession. The first organized movement of this charac- 
ter took place about the first of February, 1841, when five 
small church groups numbering about eighty people with- 
drew in the western part of Wayne county. At a dele- 
gated convention which met at Thayers’ Corners, Ply- 
mouth township, Wayne county an organization was 
formed of Wesleyan Methodists and a Discipline was 
adopted. Other early church societies were: a class of 
twenty-five members organized in Manchester township, 
Washtenaw county in 1841, a church of sixteen members 
at Wolf Creek, Lenawee county, also in 1841; and in 
1842 three churches were started in Hillsdale county, two 
in Ingham county, one at Batavia in Branch county, and 
one among the new settlers in the Grand River valley. 
Rev. W. W. Crane, who later wrote an interesting story 
of his life, withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
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in the year 1839 and united with the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in 1844. 


A particular incident that added impetus to this 
movement was the refusal of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the Annual Conference session in those parts 
to advance to ordination as elders two ministers who were 
recognized as being worthy and qualified, except for the 
fact that they were abolitionists. They were Rev. Mar- 
cus Swift and Rev. Samuel Bebbens. These ministers, 
after making suitable efforts for consideration, withdrew 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, and with them 
most of the members of their respective Quarterly Con- 
ferences, numbering in all about eighty persons. Writing 
on these early developments, Rev. C. S. Rennells, sec- 
retary of the Michigan Conference, who has made con- 
siderable research on the matter says: “I have some 
reason to believe that Rev. Samuel Bebbens presided (or 
at least called) the first meeting in his cabinet shop in 
Plymouth, Michigan in 1840. That such a meeting was 
held is certain, but whether he or Marcus Swift presided 
is not certain.” 

The following list sets forth the pastoral appoint- 
ments made at the annual session of the Michigan Con- 
ference in 1844, which met in Adams, September 11th, 
1844, with Marcus Swift as president and Amazi W. 
Curtis, secretary. 

Detroit District—Samuel Bebbens, Chairman. 
Wayne, Samuel Bebbens, O. R. Swift; Waterford, Mar- 
cus Swift, William Campbell; Commerce, Robert D. 
Howe, Jason Steek. 

Ann Arbor District—William P. Esler, Chairman; 
Ann Arbor, William P. Esler, Harvey Grattan; Long 
Lake, Isaac W. Andrews; Monroe, Obed Tapley. 


Adrian District—William M. Sullivan, Chairman. 
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Lenawee, William M. Sullivan; Adams, E. Hall, William 
Barrus. 


Kalamazoo District—A. W. Curtis, Chairman. Kala- 
mazoo, A. W. Curtis, James Hanley; Allen, C. Sawdry; 
St. Joseph’s Mission, to be supplied: Western Mission, 
Samuel Boyle. 


Jackson District—William W. Crane, Chairman. 
Jackson, S. P. Rice, William M. Magden; Leslie, W. W. 
Crane: Grand River,» J.. W--Collins;> Wo vi Wilisevs. 
J. Hovey, Conference Missionary and Agent for the con- 
templated Wesleyan Seminary. Miunisters, thirty-five; 
membership, 1,424, a gain of 318 during the year. 

The record of the presidents of this conference is as 
follows: Marcus Swift, 1843-44; W. W. Crane, 1845- 
"93; excepts 1851775. A. baker, ,1854- Soeeicutne mens 
1856 and 1864; A. W. Curtis, 1857, 1861, 1863, 1866-’70; 
John McEldowney, 1858-60, 1862; M. L. McFarland, 
1865; D: A. Richards, 1871-73; Hi D2-lnman? 18/4623 
Joel Martin, 1883-90; J. H. Canfield, 1891; J. L. Bush; 
1892-94; H. D. Cheney, 1895-’97; Isaiah Martin, 1898- 
1901; S:- Ay Manwell? 1902-8, 1912-15), Ho Ace Dare 
1909-11; E. F. McCarty, 1916-18; G. L. Densmore, 
1919-722; D. T. Perrine, elected first in 1923 and in office 
at the present time (1934). 

Besides being a pioneer in its early organization, this 
conference revealed great enterprise in fostering Chris- 
tian education in Leoni Institute and in Adrian College, a 
history of which appears elsewhere in this book. It has 
also fostered the spirit of foreign missions, being one of 
the first sections of the denomination to develop the 
Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society, and fur- 
nishing to the cause of Christ in West Africa a number 
of missionaries, in particular the “three Johns” who met 
death while engaged in active missionary work in Sierra 
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Leone, namely, Rev. John Danner, Rev. John Ayers and 
Rev. John Ovenshire. 


The conference sessions and the annual camp meet- 
ings are held on the Hastings camp ground, a commodious 
and comfortable place of assembly which has gradually 
through the years been developed by the construction of 
the usual accommodations, an auditorium, dormitories, 
dining hall, cottages and other facilities. 


North Michigan Conference 


This conference came into existence as a result of a 
plan voted at the annual session of the Michigan Con- 
ference in 1887, and which was approved by the General 
Conference held the same year. A boundary line was 
fixed agreeably and the new body, being located in the 
northern part of the state took the name “North Michi- 
gan.” 

The first session was held at Blanchard, Michigan, 
beginning September 12th, 1888, with Rev. H. D. Inman 
as president and Rev. T. C. Fisher, secretary. A mem- 
bership of 1212 was reported, with twenty-seven minis- 
ters and seventeen churches. The list of names of min- 
isters who served in the office of president, with the year 
of their first election is as follows: H. D. Inman, 1888, 
ive wvyears: “Georse omith, 1893; yfatteen years; Co J- 
Schnurrer, 1908; E. A. Boyd, 1909, ten years in all; 
G. W. Sibley, 1912; E. E. Brown, 1919, L. C. Hawkins, 
1920, two years; Leon Stultz, 1923, four years; F. R. 
Pei ed OP / wor years. | ©) Gir Shantz a1920" CoH. 
Coats, elected in 1933 is president at this time (1934). 
Rev. Homer McRoberts is the secretary. 

The ministers and lay members of this conference 
have earned a good reputation throughout its history for 
sincere and sacrificial service to God and the Church. A 
conference camp ground was developed a few miles from 
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Marion, Michigan and was given the name Pisgah 
Heights. From 1915 to 1926 the conference sessions 
were held there. The camp ground was in an upland 
grove of beautiful evergreen and deciduous trees, for 
which this part of the state is noted, and with the passing 
years suitable buildings were constructed for the comfort- 
able entertainment of the conference and camp meeting. 
In 1927 a change was made in the conference property, 
and a location was secured on the shore of Lake Cadillac, 
near the city of Cadillac, where a commodious tabernacle 
and other buildings have been erected. Here the annual 
session of the conference and other meetings are held and 
spiritual and fruitful seasons of worship are enjoyed. 


Illinois Conference 


The state of Illinois was formed into an annual con- 
ference by the order of the General Conference of 1844, 
the first session was held at Monson, LaSalle county, 
Illinois, commencing August 28th, 1845. Rev. Orange 
Scott was on his historical tour of the western confer- 
ences and he called the organizing convention to order 
and presided until the president was elected, who was 
Rev. Rufus Lumry. The quoted paragraphs that follow 
are from the travel letters of Orange Scott in 1845. 


“T arrived at Indian Creek on the morning of the 
28th, and found our brethren of the Illinois Conference 
engaged in a camp meeting, which is held in connection 
with the conference. The camp meeting had been pro- 
gressing a day or two, but the conference had not been 
opened. . . . There are only twelve preachers stationed 
this year, and ten unstationed preachers. . . . I expect 
great success will attend our cause in Illinois. . . . The 
first prairie I saw was in LaPorte county. It is a beauti- 
ful rolling prairie of several thousand acres. . . . From 
Michigan City I crossed over the lake to Chicago—a 
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place of much business which has grown rapidly. We 
have a small society in this place, and a preacher is sta- 
tioned there for the ensuing year from this conference. 
We have also many friends in Chicago. . . . I have 
traveled about one hundred and fifty miles in Illinois, over 
the most delightful country I ever beheld.” 

The early prospects of the work in Illinois were 
bright. The prairie land of the state invited the home- 
seeker with its broad acres lying ready for the plowshare 
of the pioneer. With a similar vision and leadership the 
Wesleyan work in this state might well have duplicated 
the success won in the state of Indiana, just over the bor- 
der to the east. But there was a bent toward the local 
independence of Congregationalism that with other diffi- 
culties finally undermined the work here as a conference. 
We will cite an instance of this matter of local indepen- 
dence. In 1860 the Wesleyan Methodist Church in 
Wheaton voted to become the “First Church of Christ of 
Wheaton” affiliated with the Congregational and Wes- 
leyan Methodist Churches and called President Jonathan 
Blanchard of Wheaton College as its pastor. 

But there were churches and ministers in the state 
that withstood this trend toward an independent and for- 
mal religious standard and the results of their labors are 
in some measure being conserved in the continuing Wes- 
leyan churches located in this state and connected with 
the Iowa Conference. Special mention should be made 
of the holiness evangelism of Rev. J. A. McGilvra in his 
camp meeting work and general evangelism, in 1860 and 
on for a period of twenty years or more, also the minis- 
terial labors of J. L. Clark, U. D. Lathrop and William 
Pinkney. Mr. O. N. Carnahan and his devoted wife 
were lifelong residents and supporters of the work in this 
state. Mr. Carnahan was a successful farmer and owner 
of farm investments. He made a number of liberal gifts 
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to the various institutions of the Church and for several 
years served the denomination as a member of the Book 
Committee. 


Indiana Conference 


The Indiana Conference was organized by order of 
the General Conference of 1848, and the first session was 
called to order by Rev. Daniel Worth in Westfield, Hamil- 
ton county, Indiana, October 3rd, 1849. The ministerial 
membership of this first session numbered thirty-six, with 
nine circuits and 1,167 members. The following is a 
list of the pastoral appointments made that year: Newport, 
A. HH. Hiatt; “Camden, J.) M..'Carle-°C. Bey Wise 
Marion, E. Brookshear; Greensboro, A. Heywood, J. 
O’Neal; Union, G. W. Simmons; Whitelick, Elias Mas- 
ters; Williamsport, William Gladding; Westfield, J. L. 
Pfaff; Plymouth, W. Taylor, Stephen Masters; Neals 
Creek, to be supplied. Daniel Worth and Jabez Neal 
were appointed conference missionaries. 


According to a record furnished for this volume by 
the secretary, Rev. E. J. Pitts, the following ministers 
have filled the office of president, with the year of their 
first election: Alexander Heywood (1849), James Paxton 
(1852), Alexander Heywood (1855), Daniel Worth 
(1856), J. Le Piatt (1857), "G@. F. Wigeins (1839) yee 
Richey (1860), Daniel Worth (1862), G. Richey (1863), 
J. Harrison (1865), E. Coate (1866), J. M. Johnson 
(1868), J. L. Fall (1869), E. Coate (1870), H. C. West 
(1871), Aaron Worth (1874), William Lacy (1876), 
W. Johnson (1878), William Paxton (1879), William 
Lacy (1880), E. Teter (1887), W.. J. Seekins (1901), 
T. P. Baker (1908), W. L. Thompson, 1919 to the pres- 
ent date. 

This conference more than any other in the denomi- 
nation accepted the challenge of its opportunities and has 
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reaped the benefits. In the period before the Civil War 
when the “Underground Railroad” was quietly transport- 
ing the fleeing slaves to Canada, Indiana through its Wes- 
leyan and Quaker population became noted as a territory 
friendly to the fugitives. With the rise of the modern 
holiness movement after the Civil War this conference 
entered heartily into the period of rebirth and advance- 
ment, grew with the development of the country and 
shared its agricultural and industrial prosperity. It was 
one of the first bodies in the Church to get a vision of a 
strong conference organization, with a traveling president 
and other evangelistic workers variously employed in 
opening new churches, holding quarterly meetings and 
assisting weak churches and inexperienced pastors by a 
regular program of conference administration. To double 
its membership every fifteen years was one of the aims 
of this body, and in this it succeeded for quite a period 
of time. 

One of the policies in Indiana has been the building 
up of a strong Holiness camp meeting. The grounds at 
Fairmount, Indiana were purchased under the presidency 
of Rev. Eber Teter. As the years passed by this beauti- 
ful woodland park has been developed for camping pur- 
poses, until with its present tabernacle and dormitories it 
is probably the best campground in the Connection. 
Several General Conferences have been entertained there. 

One of the outstanding ministers and pioneers of the 
Wesleyan work in the state of Indiana was Rev. Aaron 
Worth, who was born April 9th, 1836, was converted the 
second Sunday night of August, 1852, and commenced 
almost immediately to preach the Gospel. His uncle, 
Rev. Daniel Worth, exerted a formative influence in his 
life and he became one of the youngest of the “conduc- 
tors’ on the “Underground Railroad,’ helping fugitive 
negroes on their way to Canada. 
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For many years Mr. Worth’s residence was in Foun- 
tain City, Indiana, a town made famous in the annals of 
anti-slavery history as the home of Mr. Levi Coffin, ac- 
credited by those who knew him as the “superintendent” 
of the “underground Railroad” in those parts. It 1s 
claimed that more than three thousand fugitive slaves 
passed through Fountain City on their way to Canada, 
and Levi Coffin had the reputation of never losing a pas- 
senger at the hands of the pursuing slave catchers. Eliza, 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin fame was secreted for a time in the 
“depot” in Fountain City. Writing on memories of the 
anti-slavery agitation Aaron Worth says: “Few people 
of the present generation seem to realize what a mighty 
struggle the nation passed through in old anti-slavery 
times. A man’s foes were sometimes of his own house- 
hold. . . . I could often hear their remarks that I was a 
‘nigger preacher’ and ‘couldn’t preach without a piece of 
nigger in my mouth.’ ” 

In 1884 he espoused the cause of the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic by voting for John P. Saint John for 
President. In 1892 he was candidate for Governor on 
the Prohibition Party ticket and made a canvass of every 
‘county in the state of Indiana, speaking twice a day for 
one hundred and ten days. This devotion to an unpopu- 
lar cause was typical of Aaron Worth; no one can meas- 
ure the good such men do by their heroic labors for the 
uplift of humanity. Though their rewards may be meager 
here God keeps a true record on high. 

From the date of his ordination in 1856 by the 
Indiana Conference, to the time of his death he labored 
with great zeal and devotion in the development of his 
conference and the Connection. In the later years of his 
life he came to be called by his friends “The Grand Old 
Man of Indiana.” A report that appeared in a paper of 
his home town in 1913 states that at that time he had an- 
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swered the roll call of every annual conference session but 
one for sixty-one years. 

His latest period of ministerial service was devoted 
to quarterly meeting evangelism, and in this capacity he 
was in much demand to assist in the dedication of church 
buildings, at which times his eloquent and inspiring ser- 
mons were heard with great satisfaction. 


Wisconsin Conference 


This name appears on the records of the Utica Con- 
vention as a territory constituting part of the Miami Con- 
ference. In 1845, as we have observed, it was associated 
with the Wesleyan churches in the state of Iowa under 
the name Wisconsin Conference. Owing to the great 
distance none of the churchmen of Wisconsin attended the 
session called to meet in lowa, but they requested that an 
adjourned session should be held in October, 1845, at 
Prairieville, Wisconsin, which was the real organizing 
session of the Wisconsin Conference. 


The appointments made at the annual session in 1849 
were as follows: Milwaukee, Hiram McKee; Lisbon, 
James Drowley; Waupun, Henry Amadon, Zebina Baker, 
D. C. Vaughan, Russel Brown; Walworth, to be supplied ; 
Round Prairie, James H. Merry, A. T. Briggs; Racine, 
to be supplied ; Waddam’s Grove, Daniel Harcourt, R. M. 
Delan; Richland, George Morgan, John Richards; Min- 
eral Point and Dodgeville, Thomas Orbison; Liberty 
Prairie, James M. Stephenson; Elba, P. P. Winslow, 
Moses T. Searles; Rock River, Charles Powers; Metor- 
non, Marcellus Barnum; Fox River Mission, to be sup- 
plied; Sugar Creek mission, George Bowes. The session 
was held at Waupun, Wisconsin, with Hiram McKee as 
president. The ministerial membership was thirty-three, 
membership in the churches, 489. 

Another pioneer in the work in this state was Rev. 
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John Wesley Markee who left Ohio in 1855 and with his 
family located in Wisconsin. He organized the church at 
Burr and carried on religious services in other places in 
the surrounding country. This church is near the con- 
ference camp ground in the southern part of the state. 

From 1860 to 1867 a conference was in existence in 
the western part of Wisconsin. The General Conference 
of 1867 authorized the uniting of these two bodies, which 
was done in a joint session held in Lindina, Wisconsin. 
Rev. George Peglar had with others from New York 
state emigrated to Wisconsin and was active in the work. 
He was elected president of the first conference after the 
joint meeting. ae 

Mr. Peglar, whose extensive travels made him well 
acquainted with the work in Wisconsin, wrote, “In 1864 I 
was again appointed to Randolph and Trenton Circuit, 
usually preaching three times on Sunday and on many 
evenings during the week. At that time the war spirit 
was predominant, and everything else had to give place. 
Nearly every house was one of mourning. Intelligence 
was continually arriving of loved ones dying in battle, or 
in the hospitals, or what was equally painful or even 
worse, incarceration in Andersonville prison, or other 
southern dungeons. . . . Our churches were considerably 
weakened by some of our members going down to the 
front as volunteers; and about this time the so-called 
union movement commenced, and most of the preachers 
and many of the members of the Wisconsin Conference 
left us to find homes more congenial to their views. But 
a few choice spirits remained, and with myself believed 
that we as a denomination had not yet accomplished all 
our mission.” 

As indicated in this quotation from Mr. Peglar, the 
union movement caused serious losses in the work in this 
conference. Research made by the secretary, Rev. S. S. 
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Hotchkiss, indicates that so many of the members of the 
original Wisconsin Conference united with the Methodist 
Protestants as an outcome of this movement that it prac- 
tically ceased to function after the year 1868. The re- 
maining members were received into the West Wiscon- 
sin Conference, and the term “‘West” in the title was 
dropped. The following is a list of the names of the 
presidents of the Wisconsin Conference as far as the 
records at hand disclose: A. C. Hand (1860-62), George 
Peslar-( 1863-65, 67, °69)3.S. PB. Delap (1866), D.. L. 
Vaughn (1868), William Warner (1870-75, ’81,’87,’88), 
W. C. Mullenix (1876-79), R. E. Johnson (1880), S. A. 
Gilley (1882-’86), R. Powell (1889, 91), H. H. Martin 
(1890), A. A. Martin (1892-94), J. W. Delap (1895), 
reese Varner (1896,,98-1915), Fh. Decker (1897), E. R. 
Dodd (1916), J. B. Clawson (1917-34). 


The work in this conference has been brought to its 
present state of success under the leadership of Rev. and 
Mrs. J. B. Clawson, who moved to the state in the year 
1911, where they began pioneer work at Stone Lake in 
the northern part of the state. Previous to this year the 
churches had become much depleted, with the member- 
ship reduced to approximately two hundred and property 
valuation of some eight thousand dollars. Sixteen 
churches have been purchased or built during the presi- 
dency of Mr. Clawson and the conference carries on an 
active program of church extension, including the holding 
of two camp meetings each year, with a group of pastors 
and church workers devoted to the great cause of “‘spread- 
ing Bible holiness over these lands.” 


Kentucky Conference 


The Kentucky Conference was organized in April, 
1923, by Rev. T. P. Baker, Home Missionary Secretary, 
who continued in active supervision of the work for some 
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years. Rev. Jesse Whitecotton, who spent some time in 
pioneer evangelistic and pastoral work in Louisville, was 
the first ministerial delegate to the General Conference 
from this body, and Carl Darbo was the first lay delegate. 
Included in the territory of the Kentucky Conference are 
several churches in southern Indiana which were former- 
ly a part of the Indiana Conference. Rev. James C. Zuch 
is the president at this time (1934) and Rev. Mrs. Esther 
M. Hunter is the secretary. The work in this section has 
made a good growth, considering the short period of its 
existence, as may be observed by referring to the table of 
statistics in the back of this book. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE WESTERN CONFERENCES 


Iowa Conference 


The rich farm lands of Iowa were attractive to 
pioneer Wesleyans seeking homes in the west, and the 
Utica Convention recognized the prospects of church 
work there by naming the territories of Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin as part of the wide scope of country allocated to the 
Miami Conference. In 1844 Iowa was considered as a 
part of the Wisconsin Conference; in 1848 it was associ- 
ated with Illinois. The General Conference of 1852 
voted to make the state of Iowa a separate conference and 
it continues so to be. 


Rev. Orange Scott traveled as far west as Iowa in 
the fall of 1845, and under date of September 18th, 1845, 
he wrote from Village Point, Iowa: “This place is seven 
miles west of Burlington. I arrived here one week ago. 
The first session of the Wisconsin Conference has been 
held here during the past week. . . . The conference was 
very small, owing to the fact that there was no representa- 
tion from Wisconsin, where we have a larger number of 
preachers and brethren than in Iowa. The distance 
(about three hundred miles) was so great that the breth- 
ren from that territory thought they could not attend, and 
‘requested to have the conference adjourned to Prairie- 
ville, Wisconsin, which has been done. A session of the 
conference will, therefore, be held in that place in Octo- 
ber.” Mr. Scott’s health was failing and the hardships 
of the journey brought on a serious illness of fever and 
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ague. He was cared for during his illness in Iowa in the 
home of Rev. Joab Comstock. 

The first session of the Iowa Conference as now con- 
stituted was held in the Union schoolhouse, near Monte- 
zuma, Poweshiek county, lowa, with the first meeting on 
October 5th, 1854. The pastoral appointments made at 
this session of conference were as follows: Quasqueton, 
G. I. Cummins; Elgin, Joseph Forbes; Rome, J. N. Ells- 
berry; Montezuma, Felix Conner; Fremont, William 
Roach; Sigourney, William Pringle; Fort Desmoin to be 
supplied by James A. Preston; Cincinnati, Robert Hawk; 
Drakesville, John Elliott, Asa S. Elliott; Brimingham, 
N. B. Storrs, William Abraham; Somersét, George 
Jaquis; Farmington and Pilot Grove, to be supplied. 
D. G. Cartwright (the president) to travel through the 
conference as circumstances may permit. 

Ministers who have served in the office of president 
are as follows: D.G. Cartwright (1854-’56), J. A. Pres- 
ton (1857-'59, 7°65, 267, °74; 770; 777, 7 B0- O25 G6, ee 
G. I. Cummins (1860-62), E. G. Drake (1860), S. Smith 
(1868271) 275), J ALM cGhiyra. “(1873 5 bay eae 
(1878, 779), George Fry (1883, ’84, 89), A. W. Hall 
(1885,:°86), G. WW. Story (1887, “90; -91) S.A Gee 
(1892, 99), J. H.. Meek” (1895, °98), Fo). Walsem 
(1900-11), W. R. Emerson (1912-’26), C. S. Weigel 
(1927-29), R. Wesley Pryor (1930-34). Rev. Walter 
K. Hughes is the secretary at this time. 

In 1867 a conference organization was established 
in the western part of the state, which continued for four 
years, was revived in 1877 and continued until the year 
1891, at which time by local agreement and General Con- 
ference action the territory was united under the original 
conference organization. John Calderwood, John Balch 
and D. F. Shephardson served in the office of president of 
the West Iowa Conference. 
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The Iowa Conference has made a fine record of 
loyalty and high spiritual standards. Ministers, mission- 
aries and laymen from this conference have made a splen- 
did contribution to the Church at large, as we have noted 
elsewhere in this history, among whom special mention 
should be made of John and Horace Williams and their 
families, of Marengo, Iowa, who are liberal supporters of 
Connectional projects. They now reside at Marion, In- 
diana where Mr. John Williams has for several years 
been treasurer of Marion College and a member of the 
Book Committee from his district. The conference 
headquarters are located at Charles City, lowa, where the 
camp grounds are being developed by added facilities 
from year to year. 

The Minnesota Conference was organized October 
20th, 1859, with four ordained ministers, three licentiates 
and about 140 members reported from the churches. The 
conference made fair headway, and in the year 1880 re- 
ported a church membership of 464. This conference did 
not accept the Church’s stand against secret societies with 
good will, and in 1895 it sent a memorial to the General 
Conference asking that the rule should be repealed. The 
petition also stated the Minnesota Conference would not 
be bound by the law against secret societies. The Gen- 
eral Conference appointed a committee to persuade the 
Minnesota Conference to conform to the standards of the 
Church, but no results were realized. The last General 
Conference at which delegates were seated from Minne- 
sota was 1903, when Rev. A. B. Gould and Mr. Robert 
Buttermore were present. From that date the name dis- 
appears from the roll of conferences and the Wesleyan 
churches in Minnesota have been made a part of the Iowa 
Conference. 


Dakota Conference 
This conference met for its first session in North- 
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ville, Spink county, Dakota Territory, October 11th, 1882. 
Rev. R. Hardie had been at work during the year as a 
missionary evangelist, with a report that nearly one hun- 
dred had been converted and gathered into Wesleyan 
churches during the year. One hundred dollars of mis- 
sionary funds had been paid for the pioneer work during 
the year. 

The church at Northville was the only frame build- 
ing in the conference at the time of the organization. It 
was dedicated during the session by the Connectional 
Agent, Rev. D. S. Kinney, who was attending the western 
conferences. Northville was then a new town that with 
western enterprise had been built during the -previous 
year. The success of the church here was mainly due to 
the work of Rev. W. P. Martin and his sons, who carried 
on a mercantile enterprise under the name “Martin Bro- 
thers.” Mr. Martin was chosen as the first president. 
He was also pastor at Northville and Melette, a town four 
miles away, but within sight. Edwin Martin was named 
as assistant pastor. Rev. L. O. Bonney and wife, who 
had lately come from Michigan, were appointed to the 
pastorate in Aberdeen, which had then a population of a 
thousand people. W. J. Edgar was appointed to Beaotia 
Mission; Sesmet and Fountain were to be supplied; 
Robert Hardie was continued as Conference Evangelist 
and General Missionary. 

One of the lay delegates who attended this session 
of conference was Mr. H. Wickersham, who had helped 
to construct a sod meetinghouse in the western part of the 
territory a hundred and seventy-five miles away. Mount- 
ing his horse he made the journey in three days, and he 
expected to return in the same time. Other lay delegates 
were: Joseph Elsom, N. North, I. Saunders, and Mr. 
Sabine. Ezra Martin and Miss Mary Thompson were 
united in marriage during the conference session by Mr. 
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Kinney. We are impressed in the reports of this organiz- 
ing session with the account of a season of prayer as the 
first business after Mr. Kinney had declared the confer- 
ence officially organized. 


Dakota Conference has established a good record for 
perseverance in the face of many difficulties. The wheat 
lands of the northwest, with frequent crop failures and 
rigorous winter weather have developed a persevering and 
hardy type of citizens who are not easily discouraged. 

Ministers who have filled the office of president are: 
WoL. Martin, ‘Robert Hardié ow. J. Edgar, J.C. Mc- 
Govern, C. K. Thompson, J. F. Simpson and Rufus Reis- 
dorph, who is president at this time (1934). L. D. Har- 
ris 1S secretary. 

Dakota was one of the first conferences to carry the 
Wesleyan Young People’s Society into a conference 
organization and it has reaped the benefit that comes with 
a good spiritual vision of the potential abilities of youth. 
Within recent years a well equipped camp ground near the 
city of Aberdeen, South Dakota has added much to the 
strength of the work. 


Kansas Conference 


This body was organized September 20th, 1871, at 
Muscotah, Kansas. The territory allotted to it was “the 
states of Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri, until the last 
two, or either of them shall form conferences or a con- 
ference of their own.” The president of the first con- 
ference session was Rev. Obed Tapley, the secretary was 
Rey. A. P. Bacon. Rev. H. T. Besse was the ministerial 
delegate from Kansas at the General Conference of 1871, 
and Mr. C. D. Bradley was the lay delegate. Only two 
churches are mentioned within the bounds of this confer- 
ence at the time of its organization, one at Muscotah, and 
one at Middlebury, Nebraska. In 1887 the southern part 
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of the state set up a separate conference organization 
which continued until 1895 when the General Conference 
ordered the two bodies to unite, over the protest of the 
representative of the South Kansas Conference. 

The Nebraska Conference was recognized by the 
General Conference of 1883. The gathering of scattered 
Wesleyan folks in Nebraska into churches and a confer- 
ence was mainly due to the labors of Rev. J. M. Snyder, 
formerly of Illinois, who went to Nebraska with his son 
whose health had failed while in college. He was pleased 
with the climate and the possibilities of homemaking in 
Nebraska, and upon investigation he learned of several 
Wesleyan ministers and about a hundred laymen in the 
state who were ready to engage in the cause. Churches 
were organized at Yale, Lee Park, Kenesaw, Alda, River- 
side, Litchfield and Custer Canon. A _ severe drouth 
which drove many of the settlers away gave the new con- 
ference a hard blow, and then came the Farmers’ Alliance, 
with secret meetings in nearly every schoolhouse, which 
became so strong as to be able to crowd out and crush 
the homesteading prospects of almost everybody who did 
not feel clear to unite with them. The Nebraska Confer- 
ence ceased to be listed as a separate body after 1891, and 
the churches in Nebraska have since been a part of the 
Kansas Conference. 

We have selected the annual report of appointments 
for the year 1896 as typical of the work in this confer- 
ence, the first year after the uniting of the southern and 
northern conferences into one body. Pastoral appoint- 
ments: Willis, J. R. Hibler; Topeka, A. P. Lienard; Wil- 
son, C. B. Monford; Norton, S. G. Huston; Lowland, 
W. R. Presnall; Chapman Creek, T. Ford; Ames, J. M. 
Bell; North Topeka, H. Jennie Taliaferro; Raymond, 
Alice Dellinger, Ida A. Scoggan; Admire, T. J. Pomeroy; 
Beloit, M. McPhee; Lyons, L. Wing; Valley, T. C. Hill; 
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Prairie Vale, B. F. Hester; Harlan, J. W. Godsey; Union 
Center, J. F. Beeson; North Branch, D. R. Kramer, H. B. 
Parsons; Leavenworth Mission, Mary Strouse; Beloit 
Mission, Lucy T. McKune; Valley Falls Mission, R. N. 
Buckner, H. M. Howard; St. Joseph, Missouri Mission, 
Edwin Perkins; Oklahoma Mission, G. M. Henson; mis- 
sionary to Africa, Hattie Brooks; conference evangelist, 
L. S. Cooper; missionary evangelist, V. C. Taliaferro; 
evangelistic work, H. H. Williams, J. A. Williams, C. P. 
Carkoff. Nebraska: Ponca Mission and organizer, G. W. 
Smith; Pratt Valley, J. K. Lydic; Broken Bow, R. Gift; 
Arcada, J. A. Clark; East Branch Mission, John Emory. 

For many years the Kansas Conference has stood 
well in the front ranks in devotion to the Wesleyan doc- 
trine of holiness and in its general spiritual tone and 
quality. We have been furnished by the secretary, Rev. 
E. A. Coates, the following list of names of ministers who 
have been presidents of this body: O. Tapley (1871-’73), 
Meets Hough) (1874) Ho TD. Besse (1879, 76); FE. D. 
Houlette (1877, ’80-’82), J. T. Higgins (1878, ’79), J. A. 
Richards (1883-’86), A. R. Brooks (1888), L. S. Cooper 
(1889-’92), G. B. Howard (1893-99), T. Ford (1900-’6, 
1910-12), H. S. Abbott (1907-’9), P. A. Miller (1913- 
bo 2g- 24). 1 Ry Dodd: (1919), Av B. Hotchkiss (1920, 
21), F. C. Hill (1929-’34). 

A conference school for the training of Christian 
workers was maintained at Eskridge, Kansas for several 
years. In the annual session of the conference in 1904 
it was discontinued as a conference institution, with some 
general plans in view of starting another school on lines 
of seli-support of students by industrial side lines. The 
opening of Miltonvale College, mentioned elsewhere in 
this history, brought into the conference an institution 
that filled a large place in the Church of this section, both 
in its opportunities for higher and Christian education, 
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and as a center where the annual sessions of the confer- 
ence and the camp meeting are held. Miltonvale has be- 
come the place of residence of a number who are vari- 
ously engaged in the work of the Church in this state. 


Oklahoma Conference 


The first Wesleyan Methodist church to be organized 
in what is now the state of Oklahoma was the result of 
the labors of Rev. H. S. Abbott, who had filed on a home- 
stead of one hundred and sixty acres in the Indian Terri- 
tory. On January lst, 1891, Mr. Abbott began revival 
meetings in a schoolhouse some five miles from Purcell, 
Indian Territory, in which he was assisted by Rev. W. 
Hackett, missionary evangelist of the Kansas Conference. 
The meetings resulted in the organizing of a Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, the pioneer organization of what is 
now the Oklahoma Conference. 

The meeting at which this conference was organized 
met in the Carwile Wesleyan Methodist Church in Woods 
county, Oklahoma, September 7th, 1904. The church at 
Carwile had just been erected, and the dedication took 
place at the conference session, which was in charge of 
Rev. Eber Teter, Missionary Secretary. Four church 
societies were reported, with a membership of one hun- 
dred and seventeen. The appointments made that year, 
which are reported here, included a number of preaching 
places where the work was not organized. Rev. E. S. 
Higgins was elected vice-president and appointed super- 
intendent of the field work. Other appointments were: 
Evergreen, C. M. Bamford; Carwile, J. A. Stansbury; 
Carmen, H. E. Macy; Springdale, Porter Willis; Yukon 
Mission, Clara J. Christie; Lamont Mission, V. C. Bow- 
man; Beaver County Mission, Clara R. Pence; Star, to be 
supplied ; missionary evangelist, F. D. Christie. Writing 
of the heroic labors of these workers, Mr. Teter said: 
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“The persons occupying this field in the past, and those 
who are now doing so are making sacrifices that we who 
are members of the older conferences know nothing about. 
The whole amount paid last year on salary was less than 
three hundred dollars, yet those persons did as much 


preaching and pastoral work as any four of our pastors 
in any of the older conferences. The fields they are pro- 
posing to occupy this year do not have an adequate sup- 
port in sight... . . Their hearts are filled with the love of 
God and they are glad to go and labor with their hands 
to supply their necessities.” These comments by the Mis- 
sionary Secretary were made the basis of an appeal in the 
report from which we quote for a better financial support 
of home missions, from which funds suitable aid could be 
given on these pioneer fields of labor. 


As elsewhere the work in Oklahoma has had its ups 
and downs, but in recent years a substantial advance has 
been made in the cities of the northern part of the state, 
and these developments are making good headway. The 
president at this time is Rev. P. H. Hodge, the secretary 
is Rev. John E. McGraw. Mr. and Mrs. Crofford went 
to this section when the Indian Territory was opened to 
settlement in 1893. They took part in the drive across 
the border from Kansas, when thousands of people stood 
at the state line ready to make a dash for the homestead 
lands in the territory, later known as the state of Okla- 
homa but then a part of Indian Territory. They worked 
together in several of the early church projects of this 
conference; especially Mrs. Crofford, who was an effec- 
tive preacher, and who was able to devote much time to 
the cause of the Lord. Another family worthy of special 
mention, because of devotion to the work in its early 
stages, is the large family of Mr. and Mrs. William Lee. 
Several of the young men and women of this home have 
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been students in Miltonvale College and other religious 
institutions of learning. 


Califorma, Oregon and Texas 


Reading copies of The Wesleyan Methodist printed 
in the early years of the denomination, one will find 
travel letters written by churchmen who ventured out to 
the far west, attracted by the advantages and romance of 
the developments in the new lands of the west coast. In 
1860 L. B. Lathrop, writing from California, reported a 
circuit of five appointments with a new church building 
nearing completion in San Jose, California. Rev. Mr. 
Brier was the pastor, assisted by Rev. Colin Anderson. 
In 1879 Rev. and Mrs. L. W. Krahl from the Rochester 
Conference went to California, and a few years later Rev. 
and Mrs. H. T. Besse located there. An annual confer- 
ence named the Pacific Conference was authorized by the 
General Conference of 1883. This organization was pro- 
posed by Rev. D. A. Richards, who was present as a dele- 
gate from the work in that section. In 1887 the General 
Conference sent Rev. and Mrs. D. F. Shephardson to 
this section as general evangelists to develop the work. 
They were capable and seasoned workers, but the distance 
from the eastern centers of the Church was great, and the 
facilities of the Connection for pioneering in an extensive 
way were not very effective, hence the developments were 
not well maintained even after they were started. 


The present conference organization in California 
was formed in the session that was called September 10th, 
1924 in the Wesleyan Methodist church in Los Angeles 
under the general supervision of the Home Missionary 
Secretary. Rev. David H. Scott was the first president; 
other officers of this first session were Rev. Eli Eastman, 
vice-president ; Rev. E. J. Mills, secretary and Mr. W. F. 
O’Rear, treasurer. Mrs. Hattie Crosby Manyon, well 
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known missionary worker from our West African mis 
sion lived in the state at that time with other members of 
her family, and she with other Wesleyans who had moved 
to Los Angeles rendered timely aid in the launching of 
the work. In reporting this first session of the confer- 
ence, Rev. T. P. Baker said: “The writer preached to a 
well filled house, composed of people who once lived in 
the states of New York, Michigan, Indiana, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Iowa, and Kansas, be- 
sides those who have lived in California.” This incident 
is a strong comment on the importance of active church 
extension work that there may be a well supported system 
of extension to follow up the loyalty of members who 
have moved into other sections of the country and who 
are ready to assist in carrying the program of the Church 
into their new surroundings. The work in California 
has been making substantial gains in recent years. The 
president at this time is Rev. C. B. Harvey, returned mis- 
sionary from India, the secretary is Rev. John H. Henley. 

The Willamette Conference was organized in a ses- 
sion that was called September 29th, 1893 in the Union 
Chapel, Center Addition, Portland, Oregon. Rev. H. C. 
Morgan, who went to the west coast from the Rochester 
Conference in 1878 or the following year was the first 
president, Rev. J. T. Watson was the secretary. The 
appointments made in the next annual session, which was 
held October 5th to 7th, 1894 were as follows: Tacoma, 
H. C. Morgan; Sunnyside, Thomas Wiles; Dayton and 
McMinnville, J. P. Simpson; North Yamhill, J. T. Wat- 
son, with E. B. Ridgway as supply; Mount Tabor, to be 
supplied. This session was held at North Yamhill, in 
Yamhill county. In more recent years the name has been 
changed to Oregon Conference, and the work has cen- 
tered in and near the city of Portland, where the pros- 
pects are encouraging for enlargement. The officers at 
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this time are Rev. Frank Betzer, president, and Mrs. 
Elise Fendall, secretary. 

A mission conference has been formed in Texas in 
recent years, to conserve the labors of Rev. J. M. Brown, 
formerly of the Indiana Conference, who assisted by 
others of kindred spirit in their love for the Wesleyan 
standards of holiness has developed a church and mission 
work in the city of Houston. 


REV. Ew R: DODD 
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CHAPTER XXV 
THE WORK IN THE SOUTHLAND 


North Carolina Conference 


A convention held in the Shady Grove church in 
Guilford County, North Carolina on July 4th, 1879 voted 
to send a petition to the General Conference of 1879, 
asking for the organization of an Annual Conference 
in that state. Rev. G. M. Hardy had been sent into 
North Carolina by the Missionary Board of the Connec- 
tion to look the field over, and if conditions were favor- 
able assist in the organization. The president of this 
convention was Rev. D. C. Linville, formerly of Indiana. 
The General Conference granted the petition and seated 
Mr. Linville as ministerial delegate and Mr. M. L. Cude 
as the lay delegate. The first regular session of the con- 
ference convened in the Providence church, October 28th, 
1880. Rev. W. B. Richardson, who had but lately joined 
the Wesleyans, was elected president. This conference 
has had a most interesting history, for the year 1880 did 
not represent the year of beginning by any means. To 
the early days of pioneer work we now turn our attention. 

Copies of Rev. Edward Smith’s notable anti-slavery 
address “Love Worketh No Ill to His Neighbor’ came 
into the hands of Dr. Stanton, a Friend, who induced the 
Society of Friends to have two thousand copies printed, 
many of which were circulated among Friends in North 
Carolina. This tract was a very able lecture refuting the 
arguments advanced by those who attempted to defend 
slavery from the religious standpoint. The denuncia- 
tions of a Methodist pastor who found his parishioners 
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reading it served to spread an interest in the truths it con- 
tained, and finally a group of forty to fifty people sepa- 
rated from the Methodist Church, South, and correspond- 
ed with the Editor of the True Wesleyan at Syracuse, 
asking for a copy of the Discipline, with the statement, 
“Should it be such to which we can conscientiously sub- 
scribe we wish to connect ourselves with you.” 

The Allegheny Conference at its annual session in 
Mesopotamia, Ohio in September, 1847 received a request 
for a preacher from this group living in a slave state, who 
wrote that they “feel so conscientiously scrupulous on the 
subject of slavery that we cannot hold fellowship with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” Rev. Adam Crooks, 
a young man twenty-three years of age responded to this 
invitation and in due time, after a journey of three weeks, 
he arrived October 23, 1847 in Guilford county, North 
Carolina. 

In the winter that followed a log church was built at 
Freedom’s Hill (the pro-slavery element in derision called 
it “Free Nigger Hill”). This first Wesleyan church in 
the South still stands in Alamance county. Mr. Crooks 
traveled and preached incessantly, opening new preaching 
places and organizing churches. He found the group 
that had issued the call as represented. Opposition, too, 
was soon astir. He heard himself called “nigger-thief” 
now and then, and in Jamestown, North Carolina saw his 
efgy tarred and feathered and leaned against the fence 
where they expected him to pass. Labors abundant, long 
journeys in inclement weather, bad roads and dangerous 
river fords were items of the year’s labor. He returned 
to the Allegheny Conference in the fall of 1848 to make 
his report in person. He had answered a call in Virginia 
during his first year and there he found a group of people 
of similar spirit to the pioneers in North Carolina. His 
report stated there were at the close of his first year eight 
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churches and one hundred and forty members in North 
Carolina and Virginia. Rev. Jarvis C. Bacon was appoint- 
ed by the conference to accompany Mr. Crooks, and after 
assisting in revival meetings in North Carolina he was 
located in Grayson county, Virginia, where he arrived as 
pastor about November Ist, 1848. The next session of 
the Allegheny Conference increased the force by send- 
ing, on Mr. Crook’s urgent request, Rev. Jesse McBride, 
who began his work in the south on October 8th, 1849. 
These three young men were greatly devoted to God 
and the work of soul-saving, and prospects were bright 
for the building up of a great work. But the opposition 
that had long been smoldering flamed forth in numerous 
mob attacks, arrest and imprisonment. These three men 
were able preachers, fearless in their devotion to God and 
hard workers. Though they were all comparatively 
young, they exercised remarkable maturity of judgment 
and perseverance. 

Mr. Bacon in Virginia was arrested for intimating in 
a sermon that slave-holding is man-stealing. This took 
place less than five months after his arrival. Several 
charges were made in the indictment; he was charged 
with “activities that were against the peace and dignity of 
this commonwealth.” Crooks and McBride came to Vir- 
ginia to be with Mr. Bacon in his trial at court, which 
resulted in acquittal. But other charges were brought 
into the case, and he was put under a bond of one thou- 
sand dollars to assure his good behavior. In August, 
1851, Mr. Bacon was accused (though falsely) of incit- 
ing a group of slaves to escape, who, on being overtaken, 
fought with their captors. A reward of one thousand 
dollars was posted for Mr. Bacon’s delivery, dead or alive, 
and he left the state, returning to Ohio where an early 
death cut him off in 1854. 

In the fall of 1850 Mr. McBride was arrested in 
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Forsyth county on a charge of misdemeanor “against the 
peace and dignity of the state.” His crime was the giv- 
ing of a book, The Ten Commandments, to a white girl 
who belonged to a family living in the village of Liberty, 
near Salem, the county seat of Forsyth county. The 
charges stated that the defendants (Mr. Crooks was also 
named in the charges) had “with force and arms, know- 
ingly, wickedly and unlawfully, with intention to excite 
insurrection, conspiracy and resistance in the slaves” 
brought into the state and circulated this book, from which 
extracts were quoted which evidently made reference to 
some of the evils of the slavery system. 

The entire story of this court trial is a thrilling tale 
of life in a slave state before the war, and as recited in 
the book The Life of Adam Crooks covers more than 
twenty pages, which is a recital too extensive to be record- 
ed here at length. No witnesses were called in the de- 
fense, but with two able lawyers on the defense and three 
lawyers to present the case of the prosecution there was 
no lack of court room oratory. Although it was general- 
ly known that these ministers never advocated violence on 
the part of the slaves in resisting their bondage, the prose- 
cution did not fail to accuse them of trying to incite an 
insurrection marked by bloodshed and great atrocities. 
“Such a hellish firebrand as The Ten Commandments 
was never circulated in this country,” is a sample of the 
language and spirit of the lawyers presenting the case of 
the state. 

One of the lawyers engaged by the ministers was the 
Honorable George C. Mendenhall, one of the ablest at- 
torneys in the state. He entered into the case with great 
ability and sincerity. He read extracts from the docu- 
ments of various churches and statements of noted states- 
men that were freely circulated in North Carolina, such 
as the Reports on Slavery by the Yearly Meeting of 
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Friends of the state (Mr. Mendenhall came of Quaker 
ancestry), Digest of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
Clarke’s Commentary, and other documents, fifteen or 
more which he claimed to be of a similar character and 
some as strong against slavery as this book, The Ten 
Commandments. He stated: “These men have a right to 
use means to gain proselytes; and believing as they do 
that slavery is sinful, they have a right to convince mas- 
ters and freemen that it is wrong.” 

Mr. Crooks was acquitted, but Mr. McBride was 
found guilty of circulating the book mentioned, since it 
was he that gave the copy to the girl, and the sentence 
pronounced was that he should stand in the pillory one 
hour, receive a whipping of twenty stripes, and be im- 
prisoned in the county jail one year, and the sheriff was 
ordered to inflict the penalty immediately. An appeal 
was allowed, however, which held up the penalty, and the 
case was carried up to the Supreme Court of the state, 
which was to meet on December 30th, 1850. Delays fol- 
lowed in getting Mr. McBride’s case before the Supreme 
Court, and what with mobs here and there, and violence 
in the opposition raised to his further work in the minis- 
try he decided to leave the state, which he did in May of 
1851, after seeing that his bondsmen were released of 
obligation. He returned to Ohio where he devoted him- 
self to the interests of the Lord’s work. 

After the departure of Mr. McBride the opposition 
centered on Mr. Crooks, with the determination never to 
give up until he was driven out. He was dragged from 
the pulpit of the Lovejoy Chapel in Montgomery county 
on Sunday, June 15th, 1851, when a mob which was said 
to contain a sheriff and twelve magistrates and more than 
a hundred men appeared. Bail was refused and he was 
hurried off to jail. Two meals a day spread on the floor 
of his cell was his fare during his imprisonment, which 
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lasted from Sunday until Tuesday, when he was released 
on condition that he would leave the county, intending not 
to preach in it again. The summer wore away with mobs 
and individuals harassing his work, and as the time for 
the annual meeting of his conference drew near he had 
his carriage repaired, and bidding goodbye to his friends 
he made his way homeward. His biographer says, “Dur- 
ing those four years of arduous toil and almost constant 
danger, his mother fasted twice a week and prayed for the 
advancement of the cause and the preservation of her 
son.” 

When Rev. Daniel Worth went from Indiana to 
North Carolina in the year 1857, the Wesleyan churches 
had become depleted by the removal of many of the lead- 
ing members to Indiana and other free states, and yet so 
persevering had these faithful local preachers and mem- 
bers been that he found twenty preaching places where 
the Church was holding forth, spread throughout five 
counties of the state. Mr. Worth labored with great dili- 
gence and success. He had been born and reared to 
manhood in North Carolina and had many influential re- 
lations there, and he expected this would win him favor- 
able and permanent support. He was a fearless man, and 
outspoken on the evils of slavery, and he faced a rising 
tide of opposition. On Christmas eve, December 24th, 
1859, he was lodged in jail, where he was compelled to re- 
main throughout the winter. The weather was extremely 
cold, and with little or no fire his feet were frozen and his 
health became greatly impaired with the exposure. His 
case was brought up in the session of court that met in 
Ashboro in March, 1860, and the charges were the same 
as in the case of the other ministers, circulating anti- 
slavery books. During his trial the building in which 
court was held was struck by lightning, which caused 
great consternation, and there was talk of adjourning the 
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court, but the bluff old Christian warrior said, “Go right 
on with the case, you will hear the roar of cannon before 
the matter is settled.’ The statement seems almost 
prophetic, for the bombardment of Fort Sumter began in 
a little more than a year (April 12th, 1861). The result 
of the trial was that Mr. Worth was found guilty of cir- 
culating some copies of the book in evidence, namely, 
Helpers Impending Crisis, and the sentence pronounced 
was a year’s imprisonment, omitting the whipping on 
account of his advanced age. By posting bonds an appeal 
was allowed, and after he was released Mr. Worth was 
advised by his friends to leave the state and raise the 
money to make good his bondsmen, which he did, and in 
the course of a few months he was reunited with his 
family in Indiana. War was just over the horizon, and 
it would have been a useless waste of life to remain under 
such circumstances. Foreseeing the Civil War some of 
the Wesleyan families left the state and the churches 
were almost all closed. Freedom’s Hill and Caraway re- 
mained open, with some fifty or seventy-five members 
maintaining the work. 

Good old Macajah McPherson, a trustee of the 
Freedom’s Hill church and an exhorter, was seized by a 
group of men while he was at work near his barn, who 
hurried him away to a woodlot where they hung him with 
a bridle rein to a leaning dogwood tree, with the remark 
that “a knotty dogwood is good enough to hang a Wes- 
leyan on.” Fortunately, and by the good providence of 
the Lord, the drop from the rock on which he stood was 
not sufficient to break his neck when they pushed him off, 
and after hanging for a time a man came and cut the 
strap. He was able after some hours to crawl on his 
hands and knees to his home, where his devout wife re- 
ceived him as one alive from the dead and nursed him 
back to life. 
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An even more vicious attack was made on a family 
by the name of Hulen in Montgomery county, who had 
befriended Adam Crooks when he was in the state. Two 
of the sons were shot to death, and a twelve year old boy 
of the same family was hung until he died in the dooryard 
of his parents, as a warning, says Rev. R. S. Nicholson, 
from whose book we quote this incident, that his parents 
should desist from holding anti-slavery sentiments. 


We presume the treatment accorded these people 
would have been duplicated in other slave-holding states 
if the occasion had arisen, and in recording these incidents 
we do not understand that North Carolina was’ more in- 
clined to mob rule and bitter opposition to religion than 
other states. In fact the suffering of these faithful Wes- 
leyan folks who remained and lived it through constitutes 
one of the most heart-moving stories of devotion to prin- 
ciple that is to be found in the Church at any time. It is 
with great satisfaction that we can record the growth and 
elements of permanence that finally crowned with success 
the labors of these pioneers who toiled in the cause of 
Christ when the outlook was so dark, and nothing but an 
undaunted faith kept them to the task. 


In 1871 Rev. Lindsay Fisher returned from Indiana, 
where he had been at work as a minister, to his native 
state of North Carolina, and accompanied by Rev. Emsley 
Brookshire, began to gather the scattered remnants of 
churches together. The labors of these and other men 
and women culminated in the organizing of the confer- 
ence in the year 1879. Rev. and Mrs. L. L. Folger, Rev. 
H. W. Hawkins and Rev. John A. Clement in particular 
entered into the work here in periods of special need and 
carried it through many and serious difficulties. During 
the nine years of Mr. Hawkins’ labors as president of this 
conference it increased from a conference with twenty- 
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five appointments to a body having sixty-five appoint- 
ments, with a membership of 2002. 

Writing of Mr. Clement’s work, Rev. R. L. Nichol- 
son, who is a native of this state says: “Mr. Clement was 
always of a fearless and plain spoken disposition, and his 
preaching was forceful and pointed. In some instances 
his life was threatened by mobs that gathered and pressed 
against his tents and meeting places. The tents were 
often burned by these enemies, and to have a tent shot 
full of holes was a common occurence. One tent that he 
used had more than one hundred shots fired into it, but 
the meeting went on. His preaching was attracting mul- 
titudes of friends and foes.” In periods when he is free 
to devote time to evangelistic work Mr. Clement’s services 
are much in demand throughout the denomination as a 
preacher in camp meetings and for church revivals. 

We record the following list of ministers who have 
filled the office of president of this conference: W. B. 
iehardson.a |.) Ge Jonnson, (1885-87), 12. Secrest 
(1888-90), L. L. Folger (1891-93), W. W. Cude (1894- 
20), ee Le Folger (1900-4), 1.0. Gray (1905), H.W. 
Hawkins (1906-'14), J. A. Clement (1915-18), E. M. 
Graham (1919-’24), J. A. Clement (1925-28), W. C. 
Lovin (1929-’32). J. A. Clement was elected in 1932 and 
Poniniess in» ollice, at, the: present: time! Rev; Roy?) s. 
Nicholson is the secretary. 


South Carolina Conference 


The convention that resulted in the South Carolina 
Conference organization met November Ist, 1893 in a 
tabernacle at Central, S. C. responding to a call issued by 
Rev. H. S. Abbott, who had been at work in the state 
in holiness evangelism since the early winter of that year. 
Mr. Abbott was in the employ of the Missionary Board 
of the Connection under Rev. W. H. Kennedy as a field 
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man and general evangelist in the South. He was a good 
preacher and organizer, a Civil War veteran, and withal a 
very substantial, husky type of preacher. His wife was 
also a capable preacher. They traveled extensively and 
accomplished a great work. Their first introduction to 
the South grew out of a desire to conserve Mrs. Abbott’s 
health in a mild and congenial climate. Ministers in at- 
tendance at the organizing convention, in addition to Rev. 
and Mrs. Abbott were: Rev. S. J. Cowan, Rev. W. Park- 
er, Rev. T. Z. Kelley, and Rev. S. J. McElroy, who was 
elected secretary. Rev. G. B. Nalley and Rev. W. Bailey 
were received from the Methodist Protestant church dur- 
ing the session. Fifteen churches had been .organized 
and were ready to enter the conference at the first session. 
A church at Seneca and one at Townville, organized in 
February, 1893, are mentioned in the records as the 
earliest societies to be formed in these great campaigns 
of Mr. Abbott and his workers. 


The record of conference presidents is as follows: 
H. S. Abbott (1893-94), S. J. Cowan (1895), W. H. 
Kennedy (1896), G. B. Nalley (1897-’99), L. G. Clay- 
ton M.D. (1900-4), E. Teter (1905), L. W. Johnson 
(1906-8), B. L. Padgett (1909), M. T. Hartsoe (1910), 
L. G. Clayton M.D. (1911-713), S. I. Keeler (1914-17), 
W. D. Correll (1918-’30). The present officials are R. C. 
Kendrick, President (1931-’34) and L. F. Lance, Secre- 
tary. 


South Carolina Conference has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the life of the Church in several particulars, 
but especially in the field of evangelism. Rev. S. J. 
Cowan, who was a conference evangelist in the first year 
of the conference held many fruitful revivals and did 
much to raise the membership from 412, reported at the 
first session, to 649 reported in the second year. Mr. 
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Cowan and Mr. C. B. Smith were the first delegates to 
the General Conference from this body. 

Dr. L. G. Clayton a physician located at Central, 
South Carolina became a member of this conference as a 
lay delegate in 1896 and later a ministerial member. As 
an administrator during two successful terms as president 
of the conference Dr. Clayton has been a tower of 
strength to the Church in South Carolina. He was parti- 
cularly helpful in holding the ground against several fa- 
natical movements that preyed on the holiness churches 
of this state. Some of these movements specialized in 
“the fire,’ the “leap,” “the dance” and “the unknown 
tongue” as evidences of superior grace and advanced 
Christian experiences. 

In 1896 Rev. H. W. Hawkins entered this body as a 
licentiate. After some years of service here he was trans- 
ferred to the North Carolina Conference, where, as we 
have observed, he rendered good service as an evangelist 
and president. 

Two cultured and devout sisters who resided here 
also made a most worthy contribution to the Church by 
their missionary zeal, their writings and personal min- 
istry—the Misses Estella and Ina Gaines. Estella, who 
entered the conference as a licentiate in 1898 was called 
by death to her eternal reward in 1920. 

Rev. George D. Watson, D. D., one of the capable 
and widely known evangelists in the Holiness movement 
of America, united with the conference in 1896, a rela- 
tionship which was sustained until his death in 1924. Dr. 
Watson was particularly gifted as a writer on deep 
spiritual themes, and quotations from his books and 
special articles still appear frequently in current religious 
literature. Rev. J. M. Hames and Rev. W. D. Correll, 
now engaged in the field of general evangelism, both come 
from this conference, where they arose in the ranks, Mr. 
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Hames as a successful conference evangelist and Mr. 
Correll as conference president. 


The fall of 1906 witnessed the opening of Central 
College at Central, South Carolina. Though it was a 
school conducted in the interest of all the Wesleyan con- 
ferences in the South it was a great benefit to the con- 
ference nearest at hand. The development of the con- 
ference camp ground at Greer, South Carolina was made 
during the presidency of Rev. W. D. Correll. As in 
many of our other conferences the annual camp meeting 
here has been a vital factor in the spiritual development 
of the body. There is probably no other factor in con- 
ference life that means so much to the spiritual strength 
of the ministry as a good holiness camp meeting, where 
strong men and women of God enter heartily into the 
work and keep it on a high plane. 


South Georgia Conference 


The first Wesleyan Methodist church organized in 
the state of Georgia was located at Staunton in Novem- 
ber, 1895. The story of this work runs thus. During the 
year 1893, when Rev. H. S. Abbott was conducting a re- 
markable series of pioneer revival meetings in South 
Carolina, he was bitterly assailed by a Methodist presiding 
elder. Mr. Abbott had a leaflet printed for the purpose 
of making clear and defending the doctrines he was 
preaching, and one of these circulars providentially came 
into the hands of Dr. William Harrell, then residing in 
Dillon, South Carolina. He was convinced of the Scrip- 
tural character of the doctrines taught by the Wesleyans 
and united with the South Carolina Conference. After 
his removal to Georgia he secured Rev. S. J. Cowan, an 
able evangelist, to hold a meeting at Staunton, which re- 
sulted in the organization of a Wesleyan Methodist 
church of twenty-two charter members. 
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Rev. H. S. Abbott, who was superintending the 
pioneer work in the south in the early nineties followed 
up the Staunton meeting with other revivals, assisted by 
Mr. Cowan, Dr. Harrell, Rev. J. J. Williams, Rev. Frank 
M. Graham and Rev. W. F. Strozier. 

The Georgia Conference was organized at Waycross, 
Georgia, November 18th, 1896, with Mr. Abbott as presi- 
dent and Mr. Williams, secretary. Nine churches with 
a membership of 260 were reported as follows: Way- 
cross, Wesley Chapel, Greensboro, Ty-Ty, Staunton, 
Cross Roads, Lolla Creek, and two points in Florida, 
Hilliards and Evergreen. 

The list of presidents of the Georgia Conference is 
as follows: H. S. Abbott (1896, 97), W. H. Kennedy 
(1898), H. S. Abbott (1899-1902), E. Teter (1903-8), 
(H. S. Dixon assisted as field superintendent from 1905 
fod US et oe Dixon. (1909; 10), WW. H.. Massey 
ul) ol,ebePatterson (1912)713); W. (MM. Leer(1914- 
Sto jm  L Massey (19177718) 5° Re EB Snipes |( 1919), 
J. A. Wood (1920-23), H. R. Gunby (1924-’26), J. M. 
Saeiiemro2/ jot boty 1928729). Wa. Mes Lee 
1930, 31), WB; Clubb (193234). 

One of the first men to unite with the Wesleyan 
Church in Georgia was Mr. Joe Lawrence, a layman, who 
though born in Ireland, had adopted Ashburn, Georgia 
as his home and whose connections as the Editor and 
Proprietor of farm papers and a practical farmer with 
large holdings made him an influential character in the 
state. In his earnest quest after the deep things of God, 
Mr. Lawrence had searched out holiness meetings in the 
early days of the present Holiness revival and had ob- 
tained the experience. His farm papers have the unusual 
distinction of giving holiness meetings a fair and enthusi- 
astic presentation in their columns. He brought into the 
Church in the south in its early struggles an untiring zeal 
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for godliness and an enthusiasm that has won him many 
friends throughout the denomination. He was elected 
second vice-president of the General Conference of 1907, 
an office that always goes to a layman, and he has been 
reélected in every quadrennial session since that time, 
seven in all, establishing in this honor a record in the en- 
tire history of the Church. 


North Georgia Conference 


The organizing Convention of the North Georgia 
Conference met September 4th, 1903 at Canon, Georgia. 
This meeting was attended by Rev. H. S. Abbott, who 
called the meeting to order and presided in the temporary 
organization, Rev. I. O. Gray, Rev. J. H. Lawrence and 
Mrs. Ella Roof Graham, who were ordained ministers, 
and F. M. Graham, LU. J. Ehrlich, 22 Cis Ramseyaeae 
H. P. Osborne, licentiates, who were received as candi- 
dates for elders’ orders. The churches that entered into 
this organization had formerly been parts of the Georgia 
and South Carolina Conferences, but Georgia is a large 
state and it was deemed necessary in conserving the work 
to bring the Wesleyan societies in northern Georgia into 
a separate body. The spiritual standards of the work 
here have been kept on a high plane, with hearty Chris- 
tian fellowship and loyalty to the standards of the Church. 

~The list of presidents is as follows: I. O. Gray 
(1903, 4), F. M. Graham (1905-’14), J. H. Lawrence 
(1915-17), E. Teter (1918), J. M. Merrill (1919),3{t3be 
Lawrence (1920-’23), S. M. VanBlaricom (1924), J. H. 
Lawrence (1925), E. L. Gunby (1926-32). 

Rev. and Mrs. F. M. Graham made a most helpful 
contribution to the cause, not only by pastoral and evan- 
gelistic labors, but by a series of Gospel song books edited 
and published by Mr. Graham, who was a teacher of 
music in early life. He was the writer of the words and 
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music of one hundred and fifty songs, and wrote the 
music for one hundred more. He was greatly devoted 
to the experience of entire sanctification, both in his 
preaching and in his musical productions. His most 
widely used song, “The Old Account,” has appeared in 
other music books over the country. Mr. Graham did 
not copyright any of his productions, choosing to allow 
their use by others without legal impediment. 


Alabama Conference 


As early as 1886 Rev. Charles Powers, M.D. from 
Michigan moved to Alabama and within the course of a 
few years he succeeded in organizing Wesleyan churches 
in Mentone, Alabama, on Lookout Mountain, a famous 
health resort, and at a place called Red Mountain, near 
Birmingham. He also had an appointment at Huntsville. 
In 1893 Dr. Powers returned to Michigan to visit rela- 
tives and died there. The churches he had planted were 
remote from other Wesleyan organizations, and lacking 
other providential elements of leadership these churches 
disappeared as organizations. Mr. H. F. Shigley, who 
came with Dr. Powers continued his residence at Mentone 
and made loyal and valuable contributions to the work. 


The developments that resulted in the permanent 
establishment in Alabama began in 1906, when Miss Ada 
White, who was a native of Alabama, returned from 
North Carolina, where she had been converted among the 
Wesleyans at Kings’ Mountain, and began to preach the 
gospel. Others who labored there in this period were 
Miss Cleora Peebles, and Revs. P. C. and R. G. Ramsey. 
In 1907 three churches were organized: Ada’s Chapel, 
named in honor of Miss Ada White, and Blocton and 
Friendship. 


Rev. Eber Teter, Missionary Secretary, visited the 
work several times during the formative years and in 
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1910 he deemed the time had come to organize it into a 
conference. The organizing convention met July 30th, 
1910 at Ada’s Chapel and the following officers were 
elected: President, Rev. E. Teter; Secretary, Mr- Waa: 
Hobson, Jr. Rev. P. C. Ramsey was elected vice-presi- 
dent and for several years he superintended the field work 
under Mr. Teter’s general control. Mr. Hobson is a resi- 
dent of Tuscaloosa, where he is in the employ of the 
city post office as superintendent of mail. With the ex- 
ception of two years he has been continued in the office 
of secretary since the beginning. He has also been a 
member of the Book Committee and has represented his 
conference in the General Conference assembly. 

The first regular session of the Alabama Conference 
met November 10th, 1910 in Ada’s Chapel, where reports 
from five churches were received: Waycross, West Bloc- 
ton, Ada’s Chapel, Mt. Ivah and Friendship, with a mem- 
bership of 242. ‘The roll of elders this first year carried 
the following names: E. Teter, P. C. Ramsey, and W. F. 
Stamey and Mrs. Ada White Ramsey, who were ordained 
at the first session. The licentiates were: R. E. Snipes, 
J) A. Wood, AG.) Tucker’ andl. Aly Bambero see 
officers chosen in the organizing convention were reélect- 
ed, and the Missionary Secretary was continued as Presi- 
dent until 1917, when Rev. J. A. Wood was elected and 
served as president until 1919, when Rev. R. A. French 
was elected who was followed by Rev. W. R. French 
(1920-22). 

In 1914 the name of Rev. R. A. French first appears 
on the roll of elders. The coming of the French family 
to Alabama was one of the great factors in the growth and 
promise of permanence that gives strength to the annals 
of this body. Mr. French spent his early years in the 
practice of law in Kansas. His legal practice took him to 
Denver, Colorado, and being urged by Mrs. French, who 
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was a devout Christian, he attended a meeting in a mis- 
sion where Rev. B. Carradine was preaching. He was 
immediately awakened and converted and sought and 
found the blessing of holiness in the same meeting. Re- 
turning to Kansas he sold his beautiful home, gave up his 
law practice and with his family entered upon his long 
and useful career as a pastor, teacher, evangelist and 
founder of churches. Two sons, William R. and H. 
Robb, entered the ministry during their sojourn in Ala- 
bama. At this time they with their wives are engaged 
in the field of general evangelism of the Church, where 
their services are in great demand for revival and camp 
meeting work. Rev. R. A. French served the Alabama 
Conference as president from 1920 to 1922 where he 
rendered excellent service. 


In 1923 Rev. R. E. Snipes was elected president of 
this conference, in which office he has been continued ex- 
cept for one intermission of removal to the Georgia Con- 
ference. The conference has had a substantial growth 
during these years, increasing its church membership from 
614 in 1923 to 979 reported in 1932, and an increase from 
sixteen to twenty-five appointments. 


This conference has accepted the challenge of the 
industrial cities in the central part of the state and good 
churches are located in Birmingham, Tuscaloosa, Besse- 
mer and other places. Much credit is due Rev. and Mrs. 
H. Robb French and the ministers and laymen who as- 
sisted in establishing Birmingham First Church. Rev. 
T. P. Baker, the Home Missionary Secretary aided in 
this project by furnishing a new tent, which was used in 
a long summer campaign in Birmingham which resulted 
in the organization of a church and the purchase of a 
valuable property in a good location. 
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Tennessee Conference 


As early as the year 1866 there were some Wesleyan 
churches in this state, but the development of the work 
was greatly hindered by the idea maintained in the Gen- 
eral Conference jurisdiction that the white people and the 
colored people should worship together as freely in the 
south as they sometimes do in the north. In the year 
1891 the colored churches were set apart as a separate 
conference organization, and with the development of the 
Negro church work in Alabama under the auspices of the 
denomination these churches have maintained a confer- 
ence organization. 

The present organization of the white churches in 
Tennessee began in the year 1929 under the general super- 
vision of the Home Missionary Secretary, with Rev. T. C. 
Harvey as its first and only president to this date. These 
churches are all located in or near the city of Knoxville, 
where in the year 1909 the first church was organized by _ 
Rev. H. W. Hawkins in the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Comer, after a revival meeting held in a store building 
lasting seven weeks. Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Belk, Rev. 
C. K. Gentry and Rev. E. W. Black assisted in the 
pioneer stages of this work in Tennessee. 

One who is acquainted with the labors of the thou- 
sands of men and women who have devoted their lives 
to the work of the Church in the several Annual Confer- 
ences will have some regret that the records here made of 
these units are so brief. It would be a most commend- 
able proposition if each of these bodies would authorize 
some one who has an interest in history to collect and 
present to the conference at suitable times a history of the 
work. 

We have here recorded names gathered out of the 
oblivion of old records in connection with appointments of 
past years, many of whom have long since been called to 
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their eternal reward. Perhaps we have quoted too many 
of these, though we knew of no better way to bring to the 
reader a comprehensive statement of the early develop- 
ments of the denomination in the several sections of the 
country. In some cases these summaries of appointments 
bring to the workers of today a challenge to arise and 
rebuild the old or construct the new that we hope will not 
be in vain. History must of necessity interest itself in 
biography, and if we are able to read with a fair amount 
of imagination we can readily bring into the fleeting vis- 
ion of these hundreds of men and women a life story that 
would be well worth hearing. The Church fathers, gath- 
ered by the death of a companion in labor, often sang 
as the expression of their faith Charles Wesley’s hymn of 
memory of the soldier of the cross. 


Servant of God, well done! thy glorious warfare’s past; 

The battle’s fought, the race is won, and thou art crowned 
aeolaste 

In condescending love the ceaseless prayer He heard; 

And bade thee suddenly remove to thy complete reward. 

With saints enthroned on high thou dost thy Lord proclaim; 

And still to God salvation cry, salvation to the Lamb! 

Redeemed from earth and pain, Ah! when shall we ascend, 

And all in Jesus’ presence reign with our translated 
friend? 1 


1. Sung at the funeral of Rev. Adam Crooks, held in the First 
Wesleyan Methodist Church in Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND PROSPECTS 


We have now juorneyed together over nearly a hun- 
dred years of continuous church history; we trust with 
profit, and with a fair measure of satisfaction and pleas- 
ure. The only task remaining is an attempt to appraise 
the work of the Church in its contribution to the service 
of God and of the country, and to set down some things 
we believe to be the challenge of the future. | 


We have first to inquire, what have been the accom- 
plishments of the people called Wesleyan Methodists? 
We are making new history every year, building into the 
same church structure that the fathers organized and 
which we believe has a place in the body of which our 
Lord said, “I will build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” It should be observed that 
the period from 1843 to 1933 presents a time of change 
and transition in the industrial, intellectual, and, in some 
respects, the religious life of the people such as no other 
century of the Christian era produced. A great many 
Protestant church societies have vanished during this 
period, under the pressure of an aggressive and sinful 
world, added to the changes involved in a shifting of 
population and a great tide of immigration that affected 
many of the rural and small town sections. 

And we have maintained the real and original doc- 
trines of Methodism through these years. Since the unit- 
ing of the several Methodist bodies in Canada and in 
Great Britain, so far as we know the American branch of 
Wesleyan Methodism is the only denomination in the 
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world that continues this historical church name. Eight 
years before his death, Rev. John Wesley wrote in Lon- 
don a short essay entitled “Thoughts on Methodism,” of 
which the following is the opening paragraph: 

“IT am not afraid that the people called Methodists 
should ever cease to exist, either in Europe or America; 
but I am afraid lest they should only exist as a dead 
sect, having the form of religion without the power; and 
this undoubtedly will be the case unless they hold fast 
the doctrine, spirit and discipline with which they set 
ibaa Le 

We have made a great contribution to the work of 
“spreading Bible holiness over these lands; how much 
we leave with the great Lord and Judge who weighs all 
service in the light of His knowledge. We think it is 
hardly becoming for any church to make superior claims 
of an exclusive knowledge or possession of this great 
truth, known and realized by the saints of God through- 
out the Christian era. In addpting the whole body of 
Methodist doctrine, the Wesleyan Methodist Church not 
only accepted as a fundamental the well known teachings 
of Mr. Wesley on the doctrine of entire sanctification, 
but in the General Conference of 1844 it adopted an 
Article of Faith on Sanctification, quoted elsewhere in 
this volume, which was our commitment to this doctrine 
and experience. 

In January, 1864, there was issued from the Publish- 
ing House press in Syracuse the first issue of a monthly 
magazine devoted to this theme, bearing the title The Way 
of Holiness. The first copy of this publication is before 
us aS we write, and we are impressed with the spiritual 
tone of the material it contains. 

After this publication was discontinued another en- 


titled The Bible Standard, which was also devoted to 


1. Quoted from History of Methodism by James M. Buckley, 
Volume 2, page 442. 
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the subject of holiness, was taken up and issued for a 
number of years, both of which accomplished great good, 
and with the ministry of devoted men and women in the 
many camp meetings and other special services added to 
the rise and development of the modern holiness move- 
ment, which had its beginning in this country near the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is not here claimed 
that all in the Church were devoted to the doctrine and 
experience of holiness through these years, but it is our 
understanding that the men and women who have been 
most effective in the work of the Church have been com- 
mitted to the Wesleyan doctrine of holiness. 

In sponsoring such reforms as the freedom of the 
slave and the prohibition of the liquor traffic, and in 
opposing organized secrecy, the Church has been called 
upon to withstand great opposition for the sake of con- 
science, and for the fundamental principles of God’s will 
as we understand them to be. It is difficult to estimate 
results in such matters, for many factors enter into all 
such problems. In devoting ourselves to the work of 
God we have not asked what it will cost in the terms of 
numbers and prestige, but what does the Word of God 
require? 

The gifts of our people to the support of the Church 
and its various benevolent institutions, including missions 
and Christian education, have been liberal, placing the de- 
nomination among the first of the list of churches in their 
per capita contributions for all church purposes. We 
have maintained that the Church should be supported by 
the gifts of the people as an expression of true worship, 
rather than by various profit-making schemes to extract 
money from the world to support the work of God. Tith- 
ing is held in high esteem in all the plans of the Church as 
a scriptural, practical and satisfactory basis of supporting 
the cause. By precept and practice we have sought to ele- 
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vate these features of church life to the basis of sincere 
devotion, such as would be appropriate to a view of life 
in the light of eternity. 


The Wesleyan Methodist Church has contributed 
what, according to our size, is an unusually large number 
of church workers and members to other church bodies. 
We do not say that we have always made these contribu- 
tions willingly, and it is also to be recognized that Chris- 
tian people have the right to their liberty in the matter of 
church affiliation. But our early existence a number of 
years previous to the oldest of the other bodies popularly 
known as “Holiness Churches” opened the way for the 
custom of attaching to the new church movements men 
and women identified with our work by the various ap- 
peals and programs and “campaigns” by which the new 
church was made to look attractive. In many cases the 
absence of recognized leadership among us of men who 
might have been able to protect the local situation made 
our annual conferences and our local churches open hunt- 
ing ground for other church bodies. 

The prospects are as bright as the promises of God 
(to quote a familiar missionary saying). It is our pro- 
found conviction that there never was a time within the 
last hundred years when such a church as ours was more 
needed to do what it can to sustain truth and spirituality 
in religion than the present time. With the rise of the 
rationalistic movement teaching the brute ancestry of man 
and the origin of the universe by an insensate process of 
evolution, the challenge lies heavily upon us to sustain our 
work in the full light and power of a supernatural re- 
ligion, fully accepting the well known and historical fun- 
damentals of the Christian faith, and defending them 
against all the destructive forces of modern times. We 
are fortunate in having in the school system of the de- 
nomination—including our Sunday-schools and colleges— 
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agencies by which the faith of the oncoming generation 
can be sustained in the realities of Christianity. These, 
and the youth movements within the Church, are worthy 
of the loyal and continued support of the people. It is 
particularly important that we should be successful in 
securing the early conversion of the children of our homes 
and churches. Speaking at the General Conference of 
1919, the writer took an expression from the audience on 
this matter, which was composed of representative people 
of the Church. Out of an audience of 183 people who 
responded to our questions, we found that twenty-eight 
had been converted before the age of ten, 119 between 
the ages of ten and twenty, thirty-one between the ages 
of twenty and thirty, four between the ages of thirty and 
forty, and only one after forty years of age. From this 
experience we learned that eight out of ten of this audi- 
ence were converted before the age of twenty—eighty 
per cent, impressive figures that soul-winners should pon- 
der as they labor to get people started on the way to 
heaven. 

We have occasionally in these pages recorded what 
we deemed fair observations on the importance of a 
strong church administration, including adequate and well 
supported leadership in all its departments. These ob- 
servations have been made in the light of an extensive and 
diligent study of the life of the Church covering many 
years, though we do not wish to appear dogmatic in the 
matter, nor inclined to take unfair advantage of others 
who may desire to maintain the Church on the basis of 
the weakest possible forms of cohesion. 

A quotation from the writings of Rev. A. T. Jen- 
nings in his book American Wesleyan Methodism bears 
on this point. Mr. Jennings says: “It has been manifest 
from the first that there is a lack of cohesiveness in the 
membership of the denomination. Sometimes it appears 
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in the attitude of an Annual Conference towards some 
denominational matter, and again it appears in the rela- 
tionship of different churches in the same conference. 
This is in part a heritage from the founders of the Con- 
nection. They were independent men, and could not 
brook any interference with their liberties, and were not 
disposed to make a sacrifice of themselves for the good of 
an organization. Some of their descendants survive 
among the churches still.” 

We have recorded from time to time the develop- 
ments of new agencies of strength in the Church, and the 
advancement in the agencies of leadership by which we 
have gone forward through the years of our denomina- 
tional life. Whether or not these developments are ade- 
quate to meet the pressure of evil upon us, and to give the 
Church a sufficient force of impact to perpetuate itself 
and carry forward its work is left to the wisdom of the 
legislative bodies of the future, One of the most heart- 
ening observations we know is a deep conviction that 
takes hold of men and women in the Connectional work 
that God is with us, and that God has helped us through 
all the difficulties that seriously threatened the life of the 
body, and that we have before us new history that will be 
made in the fear and service of God. 


A tree must put out new growth of wood every year 
to perpetuate its life, likewise a Church. The past of our 
denominational life represents the trunk and the root sys- 
tem, while its ability to gather resources and put forth 
new branches will determine its future. Aggressive evan- 
gelism is the keynote of advancement, a passion for soul- 
winning with practical methods by which this soul passion 
can be made fruitful. Organize, deputize and supervise 
are three words that we commend to those who have this 
work at heart. Organization includes the outlook on the 
fields ripe for the harvest, the correct appraisal of locali- 
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ties and opportunities for spiritual work. The next step 
is the development of workers, men and women who are 
producers, and who have the faculties necessary for suc- 
cess, and the next step is the supervision of the work that 
it may be kept in safe and constructive channels, and be 
aided by good leadership in the times of testing. 


If we have read our Bible with reasonable attention 
we have discovered that this was just the method of the 
Lord Jesus in laying the foundations of the Church, and 
providing for its future. He called His disciples, orga- 
nized them into a class of learners, sent them out two and 
two, heard their reports on their return, supervised their 
efforts, corrected their faults, and by the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit continues the same methods to this very day, 
where He has a chance to work. 

Paul, likewise, learned the methods of the Master and 
he wrote of his work in numerous instances, one of which 
we quote. He wrote to Titus: “For this cause left I thee 
in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that 
are wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as I had ap- 
pointed thee.’ Organization, oversight, soul-winning 
evangelism, church building, responsible leadership—they 
are all in this explanation of Paul’s fruitful methods of 
work. 

One of the greatest facts before the Christian Church 
of today, and it is a matter of world-wide interest, is the 
study of God’s Word in the light of the times in which 
we live, and the awakening of new interest in the many 
promises of the return of the Lord Jesus to this world 
as its final Lord and Ruler. To be prepared for that 
great event, or to be prepared to cross over the line of 
worlds one by one and to stand approved in God’s pres- 
ence is an ambition worthy of every labor and all the 
sacrifice that the Church may ask of its people; and there 
can be no greater motive for the Church than the sincere 
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determination to perform its work so well that its reward 
will be an eternal reward. 
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APPENDIX A 

General Conferences of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
No. Place Date 
1—Cleveland, O. ........- October 2-12, 1844 
2—New York City ....... October 4-13, 1848 
3$—syracuse, No Yo... .. October 6-15, 1852 
4—Cleveland, O. ......... October.41-7391856 722... 
S—Pulton; Nsom nei. October 3-10, 1860 
6—Adrian, Mich. ......... pers TG, YY ocetoe oo Luther 
7—Cleveland, O. ......+-- Octoberye2-8; 5 1S O/meeie 
8—Syracuse, N. Y. .......- October 18-23, 1871 
9—Sycamore, Ill. ........ October 20-26, 1875 
10—Pittsford, Mich. ....... October 15-22, 1879 
11—Syracuse, N. Y. ....... October 17-25, 1883 
12——La eOtto, 1nd i cece ce October 19-27, 1887 
13—Grand Rapids, Mich. ..October 21-30, 1891 
14—Fairmount, Ind. ...... October 16-24, 1895 
15—Sheridan, Ind. ........ October 18-25, 1899 
16—Grand Rapids, Mich. ..October 21-28, 1903 
17—Fairmount, Ind, ...... October 16-22, 1907 
18—Fairmount, Ind. ...... October 18-26, 1911 
19—Houghton, N. Y. ..... Jane 23=3 059191 Saeraae crete 
20—Fairmount, Ind. ...... June 25-July 1, 1919 
21—Fairmount, Ind. ...... June 27-July 3, 1923 
22—Houghton, N. Y. ..... une R22 28 1927 aca ais 
23—Houghton, N. Y. ..... June 24-30, 1931 ...... 
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APPENDIX B 
Statistical Report, Wesleyan Methodist Church, 1933 
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